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PREFACE 


SoMK yofirs Jif^o tlm author wrote a hook entitled 
“Aerial or Wire-Uoj»e Traniw’ays,” which is now 
out of print. SiiK^e the jmhlieation of that work 
the terni tramway used in relation to aerial lines 
has been found hy inanufaeturcrs iind others to be 
soniewhat niisleadinj;, and these installations have 
hecoinc ahno.st univer>sally known as aerial or wire 
rope-w'ays. In conset(uence of this it has been 
deemed advisable in this new w'ork to fliseard the 
term “Tramway” and substitute that of Rope- 
Way ” in order to conform with the present 
terminolosjv. 

•. The new hook has been practically rewfitten, 
ai^d those poi-tions of the original work^used have 
been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 
Coftsidcrable additions to the subject matter, together 
with a number of illustrations, have been made in 
the, chapters devoted to [Details of Construction, 
Electrically Driven Wire Rope-Ways, and^tliat oi* 
M’iscellau&us InforHiation. A number of descrip- 
tfons and lfllustratidns*of insfaillations of lines on 
•the•different syjjtcms are given by waj'«ofExample 
as in ,the former work. Much out-of-dal^ .matter 
has beerf eliminated #and tejiraced by' })articulars 
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and illustrations of lines of recent oonstruotionu 
Additional matter and examples of lines' on the 
telpher system are also given. A special chapter 
is devoted to wire rope-ways for hoisting and 
conveying and for coaling vessels at sea, the former 
type of rope-way being of great utility in building 
bridges, making canal, railway and other excavations, 
for dredging work, and for other purposes too numerous* 
to mention; and the latter being a subject of no small 
interest and importance especially with relation to 
warships when engaged in hostilities. 

In the chapter dealing with miscellaneous informa¬ 
tion will be fomid a method of calculating the strains 
on the carrying rope of an aerial rope-way,'also hints 
as to the splicing, securing, preserving, &c., of wire 
ropes. An addenda to this chapter devoted to general 
matters gives instructions (illustrated) for uncoiling 
wire ropes, removing kinks, estimating for wire rope¬ 
ways, approximate prices for wire rope-ways of different 
Capacities, and a number of useful tables. The book 
is provided with a sufficient Index, a- Table -‘of 
Contents, •and a List of Illustrations. 

It is hoped that the present work will be found 
of considerable more service than the former *one 
by those desirous of obtaining information regarding 
aerial or wire rope-ways. 

A J. AYALLH^-TAYLfia 


SUTTC^, ISuBBKY. 
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CHAPTER I 

IsTOonPCTOBT—D ifferent Svstems of Aerul or Wire Bofe- 
Wavs—The Runnino or Endless Rope Svstbm—The Fixed 
Caurvinq-Rope Svstbh. 

Introductory. 

Over fifteen hundred years ago wire ropes were known 
to the Chinese, and were einploj^ed as rope-ways for 
crossing rivers. It is also on record that aerial rope¬ 
ways were used in the Middle Ages.for the transmission 
of goods. A book in the library at Vienna dated 1411 
shows a drawing of a* rope-way, and according to the 
Danzig “Chronicles” one Wybe Adam, a Dutcb 
engineer, constructed an aerial rope-way in that town 
in tihe year 1644 . 

. The advantages possessed by aerial or wire rope¬ 
ways—especially in mountainous countries—for-the 
handling of materials, -have now become so well under¬ 
stood that it is unnecessary to expatiate upon them, 
lUhe system ^can likewise, though to a lesser extent,'be 
usefuuy employed for passenger traffic. 

Amongst thf more obvious general advantages 
th6 following may bejcitefl;— 

ISie unavoidi^le heavy outlay - tHat •wo'hld* be 
S^tfuled in a hiUy countiy by the necessity of^aking 
■tunnels, (rnttiners. and embankmenfts for a*Kne of tail- 
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way is avoided; and an aerial or wire rope-way can 
be constructed and worked on hilly ground at a cost 
not greatly exceeding that which would be called for 
on a level country. Rivers and ravines can bo 
spanned without the aid of bridges. Gradients quite 
impracticable to ordinary railroads can be worked with 
ease. The lines do not occupy any material quantity 
of ground, a post or standard at wide intervals being 
sufficient to carry them, and the intervening land 
being left free for cultivation or other use. The cost 
of a line is in all case.s in strict accordance with its 
working capacity. Floods or heavy snows do not 
interfere with the working. A line can be moved 
from one place to another with comparative facility. 
And finally, power can be token off at any point along 
the line and utilised for driving macffiinory. 

Tlie principal applications of wire ropeways liave 
been already mentioned in the Preface. Of these, 
that to the working of mines is one of comsidorable 
importance, and in this connection the advantage.^ 
derived from the use of a wirfj rope-way arranged 
^ both hoist and convey, for open ])it mining—sucli 
as described under the head of Wire Rope-Ways ibr 
Hoisting and Conveying—cannot be over-estimated. 
The superiority of open pit mining is well known, it 
saves the great outlay otherwise required for timber¬ 
ing, shaft sinking, pumping, ore breaking, and the 
extra cost of blasting, and with an aerial or wire rope¬ 
way, the opening can usually bo spanned, and t^e 
waste carried back to a hollow, thj[s aflimtting oY the 
over-burden being delivered d9'ectly^ to ils dumping 
ground. Where the pit is«otdeep some n'iethod'of 
working with*an incline railway is frequently aisedj 
but noymattcr how the latter may be laid down, ao 
certain anifgint of ove V'ill be covered, and, moreover,. 
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the’ tracks will have to be constantly cleared of 
material thrown on them by blasting operations. The 
cost of loading the railway waggons is besides far 
higher than that of the shallow skips or carrier 
buckets of an aerial rope-way. 

In placer mining, the greatest diflSciilty experienced 
is the handling of the earth deposits in the river beds 
and streams, so as to work them to such a depth as to 
•get at the richest deposits, which lie near the bed rock. 
This has been successfully pcrfonned by moans of an 
arrangement of aerial or wire rope-way on the hoisting 
and conveying principle, working with special forms 
of self-lilling grab buckets, or of drag buckets. 

Atsrial or wire roj)e-ways have been also advan¬ 
tageously ..used for stripping coal mines. 

Another use to which wire rope-ways can be very 
profitfibly applied is the carriage or removal of 
produce from land. The most desirable of these 
applications are perhaps those on sugar plantations 
for the delivery of the canes to the crashing mills, 
and on farms for the carriage of beetroot to the sugar 
factories, es])ecially the former, where the low pricey 
due to the competition of beet sugar, renders the 
adQption of every possible labour-saving contrivance 
an absolute necessity. 

An important feature connected with tlie use of 
aerial or wire rope-ways for the above purpose, is that 
the crops can be removed from the land by their 
njeans without in any way injuring the latter. In the 
case of sugjir plantations, moreover, the unevee nature' 
of the ground is,freqifently such as to render the lay¬ 
ing down o#lines of railway from the cane jpiepes to 
*he works a matter of great difficulty,* if not'a total 
•hnpossibility, and such lines in any case den^nd the 
• erection of a greater or Jesser* nutnber of; bridges, are 
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expensive both in first outlay and in maintenance, *and 
take up and* waste a considerable amount of land. On 
the other hand, where no railway or tramway is laid 
down, the saving effected by the use of an aerial or 
wire rope-way as compared with cartage by mules, 
horses, and oxen, and the roads and traces and 
consequent waste of land, and cost of maintenance, 
would be even more marked. In such cases, indeed, 
the value of a wire rope-way is very great, and that* 
this fact is recognised by owners of large estates is 
evidenced by the many installations now to be found, 
not only in Demerara, where they have been in 
successful operation for a number of years past, but 
also in Jamaica, where many have inclines as steep as 
I in 3, Mauritius, Martinique, St Kitts, Gtuatemala, 
Australia, and elsewhere.* 

In almost every description of factory a short rojje- 
way or cable-way could be used with advanhige, and 
installations of wire rope-ways are now in use in 
numerous places for connecting the different depart¬ 
ments of factories which are situated at too wide a 
distance apart to allow of being spanned by a bridge, or 
where the intermediate space is occupied by buildings, 
water, roadways, &c., which have to be passed oyer. 
Such cases admit of a considerable saving of expense 
being effected by the use of wire rope-ways, which kd^ter 
do away with the necessity of lowering goods from 
the upper stories of works to the ground, and the 
subsequent removal of these goods by a circuHot^ 
route t», and elevation to a hh?hor level at. their 
destination. 

In. factory Jines the rop€6 can oe trequentiy sup¬ 
ported fi.t manf points from brackets fixed to the walls* 
of adiadbnt building's, thus effecting a saving of thd' 
'SbeWea 1£8-135. 
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posU 6r standards that would otherwise be required ; 
and the necessary driving power, moreoverj can usually 
be obtained frcan the shafting of the works, ,, 

At the present time short cable-ways or wire rope- 
ways are in operation at most of the up-to-date print 
works, and similar factories, in Lancashire,* ■ also in 
d)je works, manure works, chemical works, linoleum 
works, brick wojks, mills, and other factories too 
jiumerous to mention. 

Wire rope-ways provide both cheap and ad¬ 
vantageous means of forming piers for loading and 
discharging minerals, and other materials, from ships 
and lighters, which in certein situations are forced by 
the shallowness of the water to lie at some distance 
from the shore. In the case of a cable-way or wire 
rope-way, insteful of the long row of piles that would 
otherwise be necessary, all that will be required to 
connect the shore with a point at deep water to which 
the goods (Min he brought by barges or ships, are a few 
posts or standards fi,xed in the bottom and rising to a 
height of about 12 feet above the water, and which 
poSts may be ])la(;ed at wide intervals (180 feet oj 
more) apart, a small group being provided at the deep¬ 
water point to which the terminal can be fixed. The 
mo'tion of the wire rope can also be used fRr driving 
cranes at the terminal points, as well as for carrying 
loads to or from the shore, thus admitting of the 
engine being located in a secure jiosition on the shore 
ifrheie it riiay be protected from damage through 
'storms, an(f, besides, permitting of the cranes being' 
run at so hfgh a speed* as to enable barges to be safely 
d^harg^d nhen rising aad falling from the .efiqcts of 
H he%vy sea, ' * 

Numerous installations of this descriptiott are in 
* Seg page8*lS£,* 
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successful operation, such an arrangement being used 
at the end of the wire rope-way at the Cape do Verde 
Islands, at Russel, Bay of Islands, New Zealand, &c., 
which installations will, in a succeeding chapter, be 
found briefly described and illustrated.* 

Different Systems of Aerial or Wire Rope*- 
Ways. 

Wire rope-ways may bo conveniently divided into 
two main or jjrincipal classes, viz., first, that wherein 
a running or travelling endless rope supjiorting and 
moving the carriers is employed; and, secondly, that 
wherein a fixed carrying rope an<l a light running or 
travelling hauling rope attached to the carriers, by 
couplings or grips is used. In the latter* case two 
fixed carrying ropes are .soniotinies used. 

These two main classes arc further subdivided by 
W. T. H. Carrington, M.I.C.B., a well-known 
authority uj»on the subject, in his practice into five 
dififerent systems or arrangements, viz. :—The endless 
funning rope with the carriers detachably coimedied 
to the rope by moans of saddles ; the endless running 
rope with the carriers rigidly fixed in positiem upon 
the rope^ the double fixed roj»e typo with csirriers 
mounted on ti ucks or runners and dctacthably secured 
at predetermined intervals to an endless hauling rope; 
the single fixed rope type w’ith one carrier drawn from 
one terminus to the other and rice versd by ipeans 
of an andless hauling rope; an^, finally, two "fixed 
carrying roiies with an endless hauling rojte by which 
one carrjer is drawn in one direction upoiiiiond' carrying 
rope, \f-hikt asother carrier is drawn in the opyosit§ 
directitffi upon the other carrying rope. 

*tjeo«pagi« ^12-116. 
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•When erecting a wire rope-way it is imperative 
to carefully select such an arrangement as will be best 
suited to the requirements of the situation. The 
failures sometimes recorded are generally due to 
makers insisting upon an universal application of one 
particular type. 

The Running or Endless Rope System. 

This system, which is liy far the most simple, was 
invented by C. Hodgson about the year 1868. It is 
capable of advantageous ai)plication wherever the 
amount of material to bo carried does not surpass 500 
tons j)er working day often hours, and the individual 
log,ds 6 cwt. The inclines, moreover, should not be 
steeper fhan 1 in 3, and the section of the ground 
should not necessitate a longer span than 600 feet. 

Tlie endless running-iope type of rope-way consists 
shoHly of an endless wire rope, supported upon a 
series of pulleys mounted upon strong posts or stan¬ 
dards located some 300 feet apart, but with occasional 
s|Sans of three times that distance, the rope passing at 
one end of the line round an arrangement of driving 
gear comprising a 6 or 10 feet diameter drum rotated 
by steam or other power at a speed of td)out three 
miles per hour, and at the other end round a similar 
wheel or drum provided with tightening gear. The 
loads are carried in boxes or receptacles hung on the 
•rope (by means of V-shaped saddles) at the loading 
end, the arrangement being such as to maintain th« 
receptacldb and their contents in a state of perfect 
equilib]rtur%, wlfilst at tl\p same time admitting of their 
pacing the supporting pulleys. 

But one endless running rope is employed, which, 
it win be seen, forms both ^he,carrying and hauling 
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rope for the bueKets. This system has been improved, 
from time to time, both by its original invents and 
also by Hallidie, Carrington, and others; but although 
apparently so simple, and decidedly the cheapest plan, 
its successful working is a matter in many instances 
of so’ much difficulty that it is being to a great extent 
superseded by the fixed-rope system. It is still, how¬ 
ever, pretty extensively used in Morthern S{)ain and 
America. 

The modified arrangement of the running or endless 
rope system previously mentioned admits of steeper 
inclines being worked, indeed it, may be said that no 
limit exists to the gradient that can be successfully 
negotiated. This tyj)e of line is sjiecially suitable 
where sudden and continual changes of level occiir, 
guard or depressing pulleys being easily placed where 
requisite without interfering with the {Missage of the 
carriers, so that the vertiwil angle of the line can be 
altered at each supj)ort or standard. The driving and 
tightening gear and endle.ss ro{)e are arranged practi¬ 
cally as before, but instead of the carrier saddles riding 
on the rope and being retained in place by frictioh, 
tfiey are rigidly secured by a steel band pr clip, or 
other arrangement, so that they are fixed in position 
and must fallow the rope, passing round the wheels at" 
the terminals, instead of running on to shunt rails 
as in the former case. For this reason the driving 
wheel is usually arranged in the form of a special 
clip-drum, and the tightening wheel is so formed as' 
to allow the carriers to pass round i^with .feaae. The* 
carrier receptacles are as a rule unloved by^^triking a 
catch so as to either cause th^ bottom *to qpeif or the 
‘Whole fegd^Jacl^to capsize or tip-flp. 

The tyrerage cost per ton per mile for transport on 
^e running pr endlesil rope system, including refiewsaW 
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of jSwrts and labouf but not fuel, varira frdto ^reepence 
to fivepence per ton. 

The Fixed Carrying-Rope System. 

This system was also devised by Hodgson, and 
improved by Bleichei't, Otto, Carrington, and others. 
It comprises one or two fixed ropes and a correspond¬ 
ing number of light hauling ropes. This plan admits 
of very wide spans being made without support, and 
a valley, river, or ravine of 3,000 feet and upwards 
can be negotiated with ease. Wherever a suflScient 
fall occurs, and it is required to transport goods or 
material from the higher to the lower ground, the 
|)o\ver of gi’avity due to the loads can be utilised in 
the case of a double fixed carrying-rope line to raise 
the empty recephicles, and the line worked practically 
as a self-acting incline. When, on the contrary, the 
loads are n'quinsl to ascend, or the line is practically 
level, or in the case of a single fixed carrying-rope 
line, motive power must be provided. A small amount 
of this, however, will only be requisite for working ^ 
line on this system, as the rolling load gives rise to 
but little friction. 

*As above mentioned, aerial rope-ways of^he fixed- 
rope type are subdivisible into three classes. The 
first, or that in which two parallel fixed ropes are 
used, upon which carriers are arranged to run, and 
are drawji along by means of a hauling rope, forms a 
desirable arrangement in situations where orer 500 
tons of material have •to be transported per day, and 
where tHe individual lijads surpass 6 cwj;. , The 
ipeliqps may exceed Tin 2, and the spans l,(l)00»f®at. 
m* It may be here mentioned, however, ti^at the 
Rapacity of transport by the /ofner system may be 
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indefinitely increased by grouping the lines where 
the situation admits of it, an arrangement which 
obviously possesses the advantage of practically per¬ 
fect immunity from complete stopjmge from break¬ 
down. 

Briefly, this type of ropo-way consists of two fixed 
carrying ropes stretched parallel to each other abput 
7 feet apart, and supported by posts or standards 
located about 300 feet apart, upon suitable saddle 
castings. The carrying ropes are anchored at one 
of the terminals, aiul are 2 )rovidcd at the other with 
some suitable form of tightening gear. The carrier- 
travellers or trucks, whicdi are fittefl with steel-grooved 
wheels to fit the ropes, run upon the latter, the 
receptacles being suspended from those travellers by 
means of frames or hangers. The carrier^ are con¬ 
nected by some suitfible form of friction or of locking 
grips or couplings to an endless hauling royie ojierated 
by driving gear at one end, and provided with 
tightening gear at the other end, the usual rate of 
speed being from 4 to 6 miles per hour. On arrival 
^at a terminal, the grijis or couplings are automatically 
released, and the carrier-traveller runs ypon a shunt 
rail. 

This type of win; rope-way is economical in \Vear 
and tear, but somewhat expensive in first co.st, and is 
unsuitable where there are sudden changes in the 
vertical angle of the line. 

The second type of fixed rope-way, wherein-a 
single ^xed rope and one carrier used, is the best 
suited for situations where on^' moderatb quantities 
of materials have to be cmjjried, thd inijjividual lotids 
being Jie^vy, »and the sjians Iftng, and the inclines 
steep. * 

The arrangement cqnsists of a single fixed carrying 
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rop^ upon which a single carrier is mounted through 
its traveller or truck, and is drawn forward and back¬ 
ward by means of an endless hauling rope operated 
by suitable reversible driving gear at one end, and 
having tightening gear at the other. The fixed 
carrying rope is supported on posts or standards 
placed at intervals of about 300 feet apart, the hauling 
rope being carried on pulleys fitted with guide bars 
located in the centre of the standard over which the 
carrier passes, the standards being so constructed as 
to admit of the carrier passing through them. The 
return portion of the hauling rope is carried upon 
outside ])ulleys mounted upon brackets or arms on 
the standards. The attachment of the hauling rope 
to Jbhe carrier head is made by a pendant so shaped 
as to adni* t of its passing under the saddle-transom. 

This type of wire rope-way is cheaper in both first 
co.st and maintenance than that just described, and it 
is likewise simpler to erect and to work. 

The third type of fixed rope-way, in which two 
fixed carrying ropes •and two carriers are employed, 
the one moving upon one carrying rope whilst the 
other moves down upon the other and vice versd, il 
applicable where the spans are of extreme lengths, 
and the individual loads very heavy. 

The tw’o fixed carrying ropes are stretched side by 
side as in the other double fixed carrying-rof)e type 
of rope-way, hut only two carriers are used, and most 
frequently these lines are arranged to operate as self¬ 
acting inclines, the loaded carrier descent^ng andf 
hauling up%e empty*carrier, or lighter loaded carrier, 
which iit turn !s loade<^ and descends. When the 
Jload^d carrier passdb up, and the etnpty'v’light 
(Carrier descends, power is used. The travelling speod 
may be as high as 30 or 4p ^njiles an,, hour. The 
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individual loads may be of 3 tons or more, and spans 
of over 3,000 feet can be traversed. A line in tiie 
Pyrenees was constructed and operated successfully 
with a span of 4,500 feet between the supports. 

Tills type of line is cheaper than the other arrange¬ 
ment of two {larallel fixed carrying ropes, in first cost, 
and also in maintenance, and fewer hands are reijui^ed 
to work it. The quantity of material it is capable of 
transporting per day is, of course, less, and the speed 
of running produces a rajiid wear of the rope. 
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DsfAiu) ojf CoNTSTRUcTios: PosTs OB Standards^Wibb Bopbs 
OB Lmiw FOB Ronmino-Rope System—Cabribb Boxes ob 
Saddles fob the RuNNIN(^RopB System—Wire Ropes oe 
Lines fob the Fixed Carbyino-Rope System—Carries 
Trucks, or Runners, fob the Fixed CABBYiNtfRUPE 
System—Friction Grips ob Coupunos-Knots ob Oabbieb 
C oLLAUS FOB LoCKINO GrIPS OR COUPLINGS—PaWL LoCKINQ 
Grips or Couplings—Claw Locking Grips or Couplings— 
Cabrier Receptacles ob Vehicles—Motive Power. 

As ifn the eafee of railways or tramways, aerial or wire 
rope-ways consist essentially of three all-important 
jiarts, viz., the line or track, which in this ca.se takes 
the* form of a running or travelling, or of one or more 
fixed, wire ropes or cables, in accordance with the 
system in use; the carriers, vehicles, or cars for the 
goods or passengera; and finally, of the motive power 
for the line. 


Posts or Standards. 

Whether the line be constructed on the running or 
travelling, or fixed carrying-rope or cable system, the 
rope or cable must be suitably supported at proper 
intervals upon wooden or iron posts or standards. 
These* posts, are usually placed at from 100 feet to 
300 feet apart, th# exaSt distance depending of course 
updn- the cofifiguratiop of tire ground .to ba pas^d 
c^er, an accurate survey and section of VhiRh Ihowld 
te Always executed. 'V^en, however, a gorge,^vine, 
narrow valley, or river has tfl M crossed‘over, the 
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distance between the uprights or supports may be 
very considerably increased, and, as has been already 
mentioned, spans of 3,000 feet, or, in extreme cases, 
even considerably more,* may be safely resorted to. 

The survey for a line of wire-rope way should 
in all cases be carefully executed. And it is important 
to bear in mind that wherever it is possible the rope- 
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way should be straight, as each angle will render 
necessary the erection of a complete station, this 
increasing both the cost of construction ,and that of 
working. At each point wherb a post or s^ndard is 
to be enected,. the depth di sojid grouhd should "be 
ascertaTnefl. * 

Tbe posts or standards when constructed wholly 6F 
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mostly of wood may, in the simplest cases, consist of 
common round poles or spars forming the lege, and 
having top cross-pieces of well-seasoned oak or equi¬ 
valent timber. These legs are stayed near their 
lower extremities, and should be let into the ground 
for a sufficient distance to ensure the requisite rigidity. 

Two simple forms of wooden standards or posts are 
illustrated in Pigs. I and 2. 

Upon the upper ends of the posts are cross-pieces 
secured in position by iron brackets, and provided 
with suitfible shoes, saddles, or seats to receive the 
carrying wire ropes, two of which are used in both 
these instances to form double lines. Lower crossbars 
braced to the posts carry rollers, which serve to 
support the driving or hauling ropes at such times 
as the latter are not engaged by passing carriers or 
vehicles. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show in front and side elevation a 
simple design of wooden standard with four legs not 
to exceed 20 feet in height. The timber required for 
a standard of this jMfttern 20 feet high, according to 
Aiherican (Lcsehen’s) inactice, is as follows:—One top 
cap, C in. by 8 in. by 8 ft. G in.; one sheave girt, 6 in. 
by 6 in. by 7 ft. 7 in.; two braces, 4 in. by 6 in. 
by *5 ft. 6 in.; two posts, 8 in. by 8 in. % 20 ft.; 
two ^braces, 6 in. by 6 in. by 18 ft.; one sill, 8 in. 
by 8 in. by 12 ft.; one anchor sill, 6 in. by 8 in. 
by 6 ft. 

Figs. 5 and 6 are similar views of a 40-foot standard, 
the requisite' timber being:—Bight pieces, 6 in.«by 6 in. 
by 22 ft.; *one piece,*6 in. by 8 in. by 8 ft 6 in.; 
two piecds, 8lin. by 10 in.i>y 12 ft.; three piepes, 6 in. 
by 6 jn. by 16 ft.; two pieces, 4 in. by 8 in.*by* 12,ft.; 
^ght pieces, 2 in. by 8 in. by 14 ft.; eight*.pieces, 
2 in. by 6 in. by 14 ft.; pight tpipees, 2 in., by 8 in. by 
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12 ft.; twelve pieces, 2 in. by 6 in. by 12 ft. The side 
pieces are in this standard strengthened with iron plates 
as shown in the drawing. 

The dimensions given above are all in sawed 
material, but where poles are procurable along the 
route they may be substituted for the latter and the 
cost of construction be reduced. Fig. 7 shows a 
wooden standard with six legs. 

When iron is employed as a material for the sup- 



Fio. 8. Fio. 7. 

Kiiis. 7 >uid 8.—Wooden Standard with Six and Iron S^andatxl 
with Ladder ASording Access to Head. 


ports, channel or I-beams, with angle-iron stiffeners, 
and channel iron eross-piece.s, are usually employed. 
Where the loads are heavy and the spans considerable, 
the p6.sts or standards should be constructed with 
four legs. 

The desigft of these suj^rts, whether constmoted 
of timber or iron, will vary from those 'of §re5t sim- 
piicity, required for short lines cairied at nd* great 
fe^t above the groundelevel,* to'*8tructu»es of com- 
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parative complexity in the case of the more,impoM»nt 
installations. 

One pattern of iron standard fitted with, an iron 
ladder giving access to the head is shown in Fig. 8. 
Another pattern is illustrated in Fig. 9. 



Fig. 9. —Iron Post or Standard. 


Ajfother type consists of wrought-irqp pipes con¬ 
nected by ferrules, which call rejadily be token to 
pieosB, *and can be adju^d p regains height' by 
sliding of telescoping the one length, of pipe ^xrithjp' 
(he other. 

Jlie standards *or kuppofts, -of whatever’ 
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consltruction they may be, when above 45 or 50 feet 
in height, are usually stayed - with wire guy ropes as 
an additional security. When intended for supporting 
running ropes, the seats or saddles are replaced by 
sheaves or pulleya 

Descriptions and illustrations of a number of other 
posts or standards will be foun<l given later on in the 
chapters devoted to the particulars of various installa¬ 
tions that have been erected in different parts of the 
world. 

Wire Ropes or Lines for Running-Rope 
System. 

As regards the line or track itself, the character- 
istitf features of the wire ropes used for this purpose, 
in both the above systems, will be found dealt with to 
a certain extent in the above-mentioned descriptions 
of the various installations on both plans. Inasmuch, 
however, as such ropes form a verJ^ if not the most, 
imiwrtant part of aerial or wire rope-ways, being both 
the. chief wearing parts and those most costly to. 
renew, a few preliminary general observations upon' 
the*classes of wire rope most suitable for the purpose 
in question will be of interest. The methods employed 
for the splicing and securing of the ropes, and for 
theii* preservative treatment, will be found dealt with 
in the last chapter of the book. Even the briefest 
description of the manufacture of wire, a subject 
intimately connected with wire ropes, is beyond the' 
scope of thii^work, but those desirous of obtaining full 
information upon-* this *matter can do so by perusing" 
a very interelbing wort t>y^. Bucknall Smith,* C.il.* 

Eftr a wire rope-way of the main class Brat nfen- 

W^rite Manufacture and Uses,” by J. Bucknall Smitij, 

Office of Engineering. 
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tioned, where a running or travelling endless rope 
carrying the buckets or carriers is used, this rope 
should preferably be of what is known as the Albert 
or Lang* lay, that is, a rope in which the component 
wires of the strands, and the strands themselves, are 
laid in the same direction. 

Figs. 10 and 11 are photographic reproductions 
showing a wire rope of this description as it appeared 
respectively when new, and after two years’ use, on a 
wire rope-way on Carrington’s system erected between 

Badovalle and Ortuella 
in Spain. This ro{)e 
was put to work at the 
beginning of July 1893, 
and was kept in con¬ 
tinual use until 20th 
July 1895, at which 
time it had carried up¬ 
wards of 105,000 tons 
of irf)U ore, the cost for 
rope renewal being in 
this instance only about 
one-fourth of a penny 
per ton mile. It .was, 
however, far from being worn out when removed, as 
was proved by the fact that the breaking strain was 
even then found to be tons, against one of 292® tons 
when new. This was a very remarkable performance, 
and bore abundant testimony to. the quality of 

* A so-called patent was acqttired*in thk country in the year 
1879 *y J. Laqg for a wire rfl^K) constructed fn 5ie principle 
invented by Pi-ofessor Albert of Clausthal about the 1837, 
and which at tlie time of Lang’s patent had been in comn}^ 
use in Germany for ov.pr forty years, and had been ntade pubw 
Kngland fuir at least teli years. 



Fiu. 10.—Wire Rope, Albert lay; 
Appearance hen New. 



• Flu. 11.—Wii-o Rope, Albert I.iay: 
Appearance after Use on Wire 
Rope-Way. 
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material employed, and the care and skill exerted in 
its manufacture by the makers.* It also shows how 
desirable it is from an economical point of view to 
use only ropes of the very best quality obtainable, 
although they may primarily entail a larger outlay. 

Both the above and many other practical tests 
very conclusively prove that the Albert or Lang lay 
is decidedly the tnost suitable form of construction for 
running ro})es. 

The endless running or travelling rope, which should 
be made of special steel, usually passes at one end or 
terminal round a suitfibly arranged driving gear pro¬ 
vided with .some (!onvenient tightening device by means 
of which the slack and extension of the rope can be 
taken up as i'(‘(|uired, and at the other end or terminal 
is carried by a plain ca,st-iron grooved wheel. The 
tightening devices employed aie usually similar to 
those used on underground haulage installations. 
Pulleys or sheaves rotatebly mounted upon the posts 
or standards serve to support the rope between the 
terminals, and the cittriers or vehicles are attached to 
it at suitable intervals by gripping devices. 

.It is obvious that the above grooved supporting 
sheaves or pulleys may consist of any ordinary and 
well-known types mounted in the usual manner. A 
nuqjber of siiecially constructed sheaves or pulleys 
have, however, been designed. 

In one form the supporting sheaves for the endless 
travelling rope are constructed with deep flanges to 
prevent the rope from being jerked oflf, and also with* 
raised or removable breads on which it bears. The 
sheaves are %o dished thafcthe bearings will Ije located 
Jjeneath the line of the rope. At such point* oa the 
•line as are exposed to great pressure, such as tjre ends 

Messrs Et4livant% Ltd. 
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of spans, it is recommended to mount ttiro or more 
sheaves on simple or compound balance, or compen¬ 
sating levers, on springs, or on adjustable bearings, so 
as to distribute the strains, allow for the varying posi¬ 
tions of the load, and to admit of the rope conforming 
to the contour of the ground. It is also suggested 
that the sheaves be mounted in canted or inclined 
positions at curves so as to allow of horizontal changes 
in direction being made without shunting on to anothen 
section. 

It has been proposed to employ double pulleys or 
sheaves with a clearance or space between them to 
^low of the passage of the hangers. By tliis means 
the advantage of being enabled to bang the loads 
directly from the rope would be secured. In pract’ce, 
however, it has been found that such an arrangement 
presents many difficulties against successful working, 
not the least of which being to ensure the passage 
of tlie hangers, which have more or less tendency to 
sway laterally, through the narrow clearance, the 
amount of which is of courge govferned by the diameter 
pf the rope. 

Carrier (Boxes or Saddles for Running-Rope 
System. 

The vehicles or receptacles for the conveyance of 
goods or passengers, including the means employed 
for suspending them from the rope-way, are usually 
inown ky the name of carriers, anS in the system of 
wire rope:ways under consideration ip which an eud- 
Ipss tsavplling rope is empWyed, the mel&iod of .sup- 
porting'them upon this endless travelling rope is,such 
that th^carriers are attached to and will travel with 
the rope, frpm which they suspended by* means 
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of suitable frames or hangers, and boxes or saddles, 
several different methods being adopted for securing 
the latter to the rope, and the slipping of these grip¬ 
ping devices when inefficient forming one of the most 
fruitful sources of wear of the wire rope. 

In one pattern the box is fixed to the rope, which is 
held therein by an abutment and strap, and to this 
box is journalled an upper hanger. The lower hanger 
carries the loads and is detachably connected to the 
upper one, and its lower end enters a V-shaped notch 
with a cross-rib in the carrier receptacle or bucket 
into which it is guided by a locking device consisting 
of a swinging arm. The strap for securing the box or 
saddle to the rope is tightened by a screw or by a jib 
and* cottei;, and the box can be placed at any angle 
to suit the disjKisition of the supporting pulleys or 
sheaves. 

An arrangement of saddle designed by Roe and 
Bedlington, has clips which grasp the sides of the 
rope, and are tightened by the weight of the carrier 
and its contents acting through toggle levers, wedges, 
and universal joints or rollers, running on plane, 
inclined, or curved surfaces, the slight endwise motion 
of jihe saddle on gradients under the ^tion of the 
load causing a further tightening of the'jaws to take 
plao§. On passing a supporting sheave or pulley the 
clip jaws pass through the sheave groove whilst the 
saddle passes above it, and a taper nose attached to 
tfee saddle tends to bring the rope into the centre of 
the sheave ^groove if at all displaced. The saddle is' 
also provided wjifeh ti»o pulleys for supporting it on 
dhunt rails ftt the stations, and the jaws of.tha clip 
are sametimes grooved to fit the cable or rope strands 
»%ibd lined with some suitable material. To prevent 
^ufdle from tipping,, endwa^t when /ascending 4 
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steep gradient, the frame, or hanger carrying the 
receptacle, is pivoted to the saddle in the horizontal 
plane of the centre line of the rope. 

Fig. 12 shows one of Carrington’s bo.\es or saddles 
specially adapted for steep grades. The portion of 
the saddle which rides uj>on and grips the rope is 
fitted with a seating of some pliant material such as 
indiarubber, or of an arrangement of wooden or 
composition friction pieces or blocks, the latter being 
held by some authorities to be the best, as the india- 
rubber seatings are liable, in some cases where the 
gradients are very steep, to slip in wet weather. For 
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Fia. 12.—Carrier ]5i)x, or Sartdle, {or Steaip fi riulienta. 

additional security steel toggles are sometimes placed 
at the extremities, but this practice is objectionable 
by reason of the great wear and tear to which .they 
subject the ropes. The external arrangement and 
construction of the saddle are sufficiently apparent 
from the illustration. 

Th^ frame carrying the friction blocks, or pieces is 
generally made of malleable c&t iron, with, wings at 
each "end, which, when the*’carrjer is palsing a rope- 
supporfin^ pulley, embrace the pulley rim. 

SmAll shunt wheels are mounted uj)on pins carried 
in the frame, as shoVn, V,nd serve to remove the carrier 
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from the rope at the terminals, and at the curves, 
where shunt rails are fixed for that purpose. 

Another form of saddle has a V-shaped groove, 
also lined with indiarubber or other elastic material 
at each end, which grooves ride on the rope, and the 
indiarubber by engaging with the wires obviates any 
tendency to slipjnng under ordinary conditions. At 
the central portion, which is clear of the rope, a pair 
of jaws grips the wire-work freely on inclines. To 
effect this the load is suspended from a horizontal 
transverse shaft on the top of the saddle, and a verti¬ 
cal stud is ])rovided on the former having at its top 
a horizontal shuttle-shaped piece placed in the direction 
of the rope. The arms of the grip are forked fore and 
aftj the prongs rising opposite the pointed end of the 
.shuttle, which, when the saddle as.suinos an inclined 
position on a gradient, enters between the forked arms 
and (lauscs the jaws to grip the rope by reason of the 
weiglit hanging in a vertiwil direction, and so causing 
the shaft to rotate relatively to the saddle. 

A type of box or'saddle for steep grades is so con¬ 
structed that it is cajiable, whilst riding on the rope, 
of. passing through an enlarged groove provided on 
th^ supporting pulleys. The frictional connection to 
the rope is in this case u.sually discarded in favour of 
a nupchanical device which grips the rope, or, in some 
cases, of an arrangement of clip, consisting of a lug 
cast on to the frame or to a movable portion of the 
fatter, and resting between the strands of the rope.* 

The Hallidie clip is one which is rather extensive!/ 
used, and has b§en w«ll spoken of. It consists essen¬ 
tially of tlto parts con»ected by a pin fgrniing a 
'hinge joint opening upwards. On the extreme, end 

* See description of running-rope system on tliis jJlan, pages 
46-60. 
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of the body or main part is a spiral web tlmt enters 
the rope. Two prongs on the other end of this body 
are drilled to receive the pin, and the piece jointed to 
the body by the latter has an arm which forms a 
journal, a lip or projection preventing the joint from 
working downwards. The spiral web on the body has 
five concave corrugations or scores and one convex 
corrugation, and is formed to suit the pitch of the 
strands of the rope in which it is to be entered, and. 
also the size of the latter, so that the rope will fit 
accurately in the corrugations. 

When in place in a six-strand rope the first corru¬ 
gation will receive the heart or core, and the second 
and third receive the two outside strands of the rope. 
The third of the three bottom strands will llo beneath 
the core which is in the first corrugation or score. 
The sixth convex corrugation on the upper side of the 
web will take the place of the upper half of the core, 
and the fourth and fifth corrugati<)ns will take one 
strand each, whilst the third will lie on the top of the 
sixth corrugation. An almost 'perfectly round rope 
js thus, it will be seen, secured at the point of 
attachment. 

On the inner end of the above-mentioned arm is 
cast a solid collar, and a loose collar or washer placed 
at the free or outer end and retained in place Ijy a 
split pin, forms the journal upon which can be 
mounted the carrier or hanger frame. 

In work, when passing a sheave or pulley the body 
Hdes om the rim of the sheave, an€ is raised up'as it' 
travels over it, gradually falling*as it .passes until the 
joint t^kgs its bearing, the shaft or joumitl remaining 
during fee*movement in a horizontal, or approxirastely• 
horizontal, position. 

The advantages el^med tprthis clip are :~Uwmg 
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to the clip1)eing hinged and inserted into the rope 
without the form of the latter being altered at the 
point of insertion, no swelling is produced on the rope, 
and the clip can pass over a sheave without jar to &e 
rope, or throwing the load out of Its vertical position, 
thus avdiding the detrimental swinging action which 
takes place when rigid clips are used. This hinged 
arrangement, besides, admits of very deep wide 
grooved sheaves or pulleys being used, and the 
liability of the rope being jerked out of place is thus 
reduced to a minimum. With ordinary clips, on the 
contrary, the rims of the sheaves have to be cut down 
so that the grooves Avill not be deeper than half the 
diameter of the rope, and conse(]ueDtly the danger 
of idle latter leaving them is •considerable. The clip 
can also be very readily attached to the rope, and can 
be easily advanced on the latter from time to time, 
so as to distribute the wear, and prolong the life of 
the rope. It is cheap, and does not require, as is the 
case with some forms of clips, to be bent round the 
rope whilst hot, thereby affecting the temper of the 
latter and frequently considerably reducing its tensile^ 
str 9 ngth. 

Wire Ropes or Lines for the Fixed Carrying- 
Rope System. 

With respect to the second main class of wire rope- 
vf&yB mentioned, that is, those in which a strong fixed 
carrying rope forms each of the lines, tracks, er ways' 
and a light ninni.ng oa travelling rope is employed in 
conjunction with it for diving or haulage gurposes, 
the Termer should be Of stout steel wirej and specially 
designed to withstand the strains to which th&line or 
track vfill be subjected jn wer^g; and .the latter 
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should preferably consist of fine steel wire, and be 
made on the Albert lay, and with a hempen core so 
as to ensure the maximum degree of flexibility. 

The fixed rope forming the track or line is some¬ 
times solidly anchored at each end, suitable means for 
straining or taking up the slack being provided at a 
point, or at points, along the line. In other cases it is 
anchored at one end only, and strained at the other 
end by heavy weights passing over pulleys, a weighted 
anchor carriage, or by winding it on a drum, &c. 

The posts or standards used in lines on this system 
do not diftcr materially from those employed for the 
running or endless rope system, and the wof)den and 
iron posts or standards shown can be arranged to suit 
either the running-rope system or the fixed carrying- 
ro 2 )e system. 

The fixed carrying rope is as a rule supported at 
the posts or standards in iron saddles, seatings, shoes, 
or cradles so formed as to aflbrd no obstruction to the 
passage of the grooved wheels of the carrier-travellers 
or trucks running on the rfipe, whilst the light 
[travelling hauling or driving rope is held up simply 
by its attachment at frequent intervals to the carrier 
frames or hangers, except where such intervals or 
spaces are of considerable extent, in which case the 
rope is generally arranged to rest upon rollers rgtat- 
ably mounted upon arms, brackets, or cross-pieces fixed 
to the posts or stondards. 

The method of supporting the carrying rope is bf 
consida’able importance, as, by reason of variations 
in temperature and in the pcsitioqs of* the loaded 
carriers,,, the ropes have* a considerable*’ endwise 
movenmn# imparted to them, which, if they should 
become* fixed in their saddles, seatings, or shoes,, 
would tend, to, ovev’tuMj the standards, and ‘'in anv 
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case' is likely to give rise to a considerable amount 
of wear. To overcome this objection the ropes are 
sometimes carried on grooved sheaves, but the small 
amount of bearing surface afforded by these also 
entails excessive wear. More successful methods 
are those wherein the blocks or shoes are mounted 
upon small rollers and arranged to run upon suitable 
races, or what is still better, secured, as in the Obach 
and Beer systems, to the ends of pendulum rods or 
swinging levers, arranged to move through certain 
arcs, but supported against sideway movement by 
quadrant-shaped guides. 



• The terminals and occasionally intermediate points 
of divergence on the line, where the latter is con¬ 
structed as is usual in straight sections, have to be 
provided with switch rails to enable the carriers to be 
transferred or shunted on to another line or track, or 
on to the second rope or cable to perform the return 
journey. 

One end or terminal of a rope-way on Blfeichert’s 
system ij illustrated fti Fig. 13, from which it will be 
seen that the hauling,ropff passes round the borkontal 
'pulldy, and the track is connected to a rail* suIppOrted 
Vy suitable brackets. The carriers may be hei% passed 
round to the second or opposite darrying^rope for the 
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return journey, or they may be shunted on to another 
track by the switch rails. 

When it is desired to erect portable temporary 
junctions at some intermediate points on the line 
where it is required to stop or to return the carriers 
to the starting point, these junctions are constructed 
with a connecting rail somewhat similar to that shown 
in Fig. 13, but arranged to dip below the ropes by 
means of temiKirary pulleys, so that they may be out 
of the way of carriers crossing over. 

At curves the arrangement is such that the carriers 
leave the supporting track or carrying rope, and run, 
by reason of their momentum, on a connecting rail 
in the same manner as at the end or terminus' of the 
rope-way, having been released from the hauling rope, 
by which they are again picked up on resuming their 
bearing on the fixed carrying rope. Both the carrying 
ropes, and hauling rope, pass round rollers. 

Fig. 14 shows an upper terminal for a double rope 
line on the Leschen system with one of the carriers in 
position for loading. Fig. 15 illustrates a lower or 
delivery terminal on the same system. 

The standing ropes at the upper termhial, Fig. J4, 
are run through castings and anchored, a track con¬ 
nected to' the castings and bolted to the timber work 
taking the place of the carrying ropes. On an enfipty 
carrier arriving, at the terminal it runs on to the rail 
round the terminal wheel to the releasing rod, where 
the clip is released from the empty carrier, and passes 
on to tke loaded carrier to engag# the longer of two 
levers called the clip lever, the- canjer becoming at 
the s{imp instant atfriched*. to the shorter' of these 
levers kn«wn as the carrier Jpver. This latter is» 
fulcrunqed to the clip lever in such a manner that tb^ 
speed of the^ carrier •deoreasef gradually until it stop|4' 
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at the loading point. The clip lever and clip nfean- 
while pass along until the clip comes in contact with a 
device for accelerating the carrier, w’hich until then has 
been loading, and the latter is gradually moved from 
its stationary position until it receives the full speed 
of the hauling rope, when the clip becomes looked in 
the clip frame and the carrier passes along the line, and 
the two levers then return to their original position 
ready to receive the next arriving carrier. 

The lower terminal shown in Pig. 15 has a similar 
arrangement for automatieally handling the esirriers to 
and from the running rope. This terminal is mounted 
on sills to admit of its sibling backwards and taking 
up the tension on the running rope and so controlling 
the latter independently of the carrying ro])e. In .the 
illustratiou an empty carrier is sliown ready to go up 
the line, and as a loaded Ciirrier is released on its 
arrival from the hauling rope at the yoke' its speed is 
gradually decreased through the series of levers as 
described with reference to the upper terminal. The 
clip goes on to the axjcelerator and picks up the empty 
carrier which passes round the lower terminal wheel, 
the levers return to place, and the loaded" carrier stops 
at the discharging point. 

The tftnber required for the erection of each of the 
above terminals is as follows:—Main sills, two pieces, 
10 in. by 10 in. by 22 ft. ; cross sills, three pieces, 
10 in. by 10 in. by 16 ft.; top frame, two pieces, 
10 in. by 10 in. by 20 ft.; centre, two pieces, 8 in. 
"by 8 in« by 20 ft.; short posts anrf headers, one piece, 
8 in. by 8 in. by 16 ft.; posts and.back cap, three 
pieces, ip in. by 10 in. by 12 ft.; headed, ohe piece, 
10 i^. by IfO in! by 10 ft.; headeJ-s, one piece, 8 in.'by* 
10 in. ^ 6 ft.; track girts, ten pieces, 4 in. by 6 iB.« 
by 16 fi.; ,5po.ft. oftl-in. bo^ds. 
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Fig. 16 shows in end view the Leschen dumping 
device which when in action makes one revolution of 
thfe tenninal shaft and stands at rest until again 
thrown into action, During this revolution the 
dumping rods are operated and coming in contact with 
a pin on the bottom of the carrier tip up the latter and 
entirely spill the contents. No violent action takes 
place, the dumping rod being merely pulled up and let 
down. The clip passing from one carrier to the next 
is guided by the slot rail shown so as to ensure its 
being in its proper place to strike the accelerator. 

In the Leschen system there are always two 
stationary carriers, one at the upper terminal ready 
to load or loaded, and one at the lower terminal 
’ dumped or ready to be dumped. 

Amongst the various other plans that have been 
adopted or suggested for the arrangement of the rope¬ 
way the following may be mentioned:—Connecting the 
carrying rope by ties at fixed intervals to another rope 
suspended from posts or supports consisting alter¬ 
nately of one of considerably greater height, so as to 
form, as it were, a flexible girder. In the case of, 
double lines stTetchers or crossheads being provided to 
maintain the ropes parallel, and to enable loads to be 
suspended when desired from both lines. The carrier 
suppprts and carriers need not in this case difier from 
those ordinarily employed. 

Supporting the weight of the carriers by means of 
several wires so arranged that the tensipn of the wires 
will be independent of the load; These wires are 
fixed at one end or terminus, and are passed over 
grooved pullbys at the other end or termiijus,. and. 
oonnaoted -to heavy weights. The driving, propelling, 
•F Imiiling ropes are arranged side by side with the 
above^ dhe end of ^h being attached to the carrier. 
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passed around pulleys, and back to the other, elid of 
the carrier, and there secured. The hauling or driving 
rope is driven by a suitable pulley, which latter is 
rotated by an engine located at the rear of the casing 
carrying the supporting pulleys, and provided with 
guides for the suspension tension weights. These 
latter consist of two side plates carrying between them 
at the top a loose jnilley, and having supports for 
removable bars forming the adjustable part of the 
weight. 

In another arrangement of rope-way suggested by 
Hodgson, a rope was to be laid parallel to the bearing 
or carrying rope, which second rope was to be capable 
of taking a strain similar to that thrown by the loads 
upon the bearing or carrying rope, and was to be 
clamped by a clip formed with spiral grooves corre¬ 
sponding to the lay of the rope, to the supports of the 
main carrying rope. The main carrying rope was to be 
first laid with a sag so as not to overstrain it, and 
then the second sustaining or carrying rope strained 
whilst unloaded to its maximum strain. 

Many plans have been proposed for enabling curves 
to be rounded at angles instead of shunting the carrier 
on to a rail, and thence to another rope-way or section, 
diverging in a straight line from the first. .In one 
arrangement the bearing or carrying rope is replaced at 
the curves by rails, and the traction or hauling rope 
is guided by pulleys supported in a rail on which 
run wheels on the vehicle suspending or carrier 
frame,* and rope-gripping appaAtus. The track is 
supported by two crossed poles with inclined struts, 
the gol^s being held where they cross by a bolt and a 
double, channel section. The fiaction or hauling rope 
may by ruirat the terminal station round a horizontel 
pulley w^th a flange, .agaiiist which the above-men- 
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tioned wheels engage. The bearing or carrying rope 
and traction or hauling rope pulleys, &e., are supported 
on brackets on the cross-pieces, which brackets, near 
the terminals, are mounted on slides vertically adjust¬ 
able by screws, or other means, so as to enable the 
required incline to be obtfuned. 


Carrier Trucks, or Runners, for'the Fixed 
Carrying-Rope System. 

The carrier receptacles in this system are suspended 
from what are called indifferently trucks, travellers, 
runners, or saddles, the ordinary form of which consists 
mainly of twt> grooved wheels or rollers rotatably 
'mounted in a suitabhi frame. Of the several special 
arrangements that aic also made, the best forms are 
those having the spindles or axles of the grooved 
wheels supported in bearings at both ends, instead of 
being arranged overhanging and supported at one end 
only, as is sometimes the cfise. 

The spindles or axl(»s in some of the best ty])es are 
also‘formed hollow so as to provide reservoirs adapted 
to contain a charge of lubricant, and they are perforated 
with small radial holes to allow the escape of the 
lubricant into the journal, by which means the travellers 
or saddles are enabled to run for a lengthened period 
without attention, and the spindles and bosses of the 
grooved wheels caused to last for many years. The 
oil* or other lubricant can be inserted into the hollow 
spindles by the removal of screw plugs. 

In the ordinary form of saddle with overhanging 
spindle th% wiieels become ^skewed, atwist, or,oqt of 
line,.ajid consequently Ihe carriers do not h^g vesti- 
calJy. Considerable trouble is also generally ex¬ 
perienced in keeping them properly»lubricated. 
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Fig. 17 illustrates in sectional plan and elevafion a 
truck or runner haying a frame and spindles of the 
above-mentioned improved description. The frame is 
composed of two steel plates having a central east-iron 
distance piece through which the hanger or frame spindle^ 
pMses. The grooved wheel spindles or axles are of 
phosphor bronze hollowed out or recessed to contain 
oil or other lubricant, as shown, and also arranged to 



Fia. 17.—Carrier Truck or Runner. Sectional Plan and Elevaticn. 


form end distance pieces between the side plates of the 
frame. The hanger spindle cainbe oiled through a 
hole iA the distance piece, and the carrier frame or 
hanger passes through* the lattfir, the frame Jieing sus¬ 
pended‘ftpra .the centre, l^t oij one side of the truck 
pr tunhert*iand swinging on the spindle. ■ Fig. I^isa 
perspective yriew showing a truck of slightly^differdiSb 
pattern in position upon thtf fixed wire rope-way. 
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To admit of the loads being suspended directly 
from the carrying rope a form of truck or runner 
having double wheels or rollers, with a space or clear¬ 
ance between them, has been proposed. Through this 
clearance the connections by means of which the rope 
is suspended or supported will pass, the amount of the 
clearance obtainable being of course dependent upon 
the diameter of the rope. 

Amongst the very numerous other trucks or 





Pro. Ys. —Ckirrier Truck or Runner. Perapective View 


runriSrs that have been designed, one has grooved 
wheels or pulleys mounted in a frame from which the 
receptacle is carried by a hanger and rods, and on the 
other @ide of which is another pivoted rod whic]j takes 
on to a stud on a se^cond rod, a third pivoted rod 
taking on* to, a stud on tl^ first rod. The office of 
tUs .latter rod is to* prevent the tru6k qt runper 
accidentally leaving the rope, and to admit, of its 
passing the supports on the po^ts,or stand^d^ fixed 
inclines being there provided ±o knock the rods out of 

■X 
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the way at these points. Another has provision made 
for preventing its being jerked from, or otherwise 
getting off the canying rope, consisting of a saddle 
framing fitted with two or more rotatably mounted 
grooved wheels or pulleys intended to run upon the 
fixed carrying rope, and one or more similarly grooved 
wheels or pulleys mounted in a like manner, and 
adapted to engage with the under side of the rope, 
so as to prevent the possibility of any accident arising 
through the above-mentioned cause. The frame of 
this saddle is also formed ftnider-sbaped at eacli end in 
order to remove any obstructions, such as branches, 
from the carrying rope. 

In practice additional safety arrangements for. 
preventing the trucks or runners from leaving the 
carrying rope are found to be unnecessiiry on lines 
working under ordinary conditions. 

A number of so-called safety suspension devices or 
trucks have been likewise devised, the general idea in 
all of them being to provide sosue form of clutch which 
will act automatically to grip the rope-way should the 
driving or hauling rope break. 

In one form, upon the accidental breakage of the 
hauling rope, a bridle to which the Latter is attSiched 
will fall and release detents, thereby allowing of 
springs coming into a(!tion by which grippinjf rods, 
jointed in a manner jiractically similar to a parallel 
ruler, are caused to grip the rope-way through links 
and Levers. A pusher piece is fbreed by a .suitable 
stop to shoot beneath a snug, on the bridle, and pre¬ 
vent ijs falling, and the clptch from corpjn^into action 
at the termination of the travel or, journey. 

.^nother type of carriage or truck, in additfon ^ a 
safety clutch deviise, has suitable mechanism.by means 
of wWch the carrier receptacle can be lowered at one 
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of ttie termini. This arrangement is intended especially 
for hoisting and conveying coal and other materials 
from mines, vessels, &c. 

There are numerous other patterns of trucks or 
runners which space does not admit of even briefly 
describing here, but a few of which will be found 
noticed and illustrated in the descriptions of instal¬ 
lations that are given in succeeding chaptei’s as 
examples of lines that have been erected and ara 
working in various parts of the world. 

Friction Grips or Couplings. 

To attach the carriers to the hauling rope some 
kind of clip, coupling, or grip is ro(juired, and if regu¬ 
larity and uniformity of working is to be attained, 
this device must be both simple in construction, cer¬ 
tain in its action, and calculated to produce as little 
wear of the rope as possible. Indeed it ha.s been the 
experience of most engineers, with regard to wire rope¬ 
ways, that the slippfhg of the clips, on the carrying 
rope in the one system and on the hauling rope in the 
other, is one of the chief causes of their deterioration. 

, The couplings or grips in general use are either of 
the friction or of the locking types, 

*Figs. 19 and 20 show in elevation and in vertical 
section a form of grip or coupling of the first-mentioned 
class, which consists, as will be seen from the illustra- 
iion, of two smooth-faced discs, one firmly attached to 
the drossbar of the carrier frame or hanger,»and thd 
other rotetably mounted upon a spindle, and capable of 
acting as a Wrier or support for the drivingi oi; haul¬ 
ing rope. The discs’are normally retained«apart.by a 
'spring, and to bring them together and grip .the rope 
the spindle is provided with a (^«are scr^w thread at 
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its outer end, upon which the oorrespondmgly interftaUy 
SCTew-threaded boss of a lever is adapted to engage, so 
that when the latter is raised the loose disc will be 
moved towards the fixed one, and the rope be tightly 
clamped or gripped between their adjacent faces, the 
lever being retained in its raised position by means of 
a spring catch or trigger. This latter arrangement 
admits of the grip or coupling being automatically 
•thrown out of action by a stop or wiper encountering 




Fios. Id and 20.—Diso Friction Grip or Conpling. Elevation and 
Vertioal Section. ^ 

the lever aiiu cawsii, and the driving rope relea8e(?, on 
approaching a station, when the carrier can be switched 
off the carrying rope on to a siding, as has been 
already described. 

The»Bleichert grip or coupling is said to be sifitable 
for gradients up to 1 in 6, and for loads weighing up 
to 9 nwt. net An advaiftage of%o inconsiderable 
value, possessed by this coupling, is the ease with which 
i]t can be adapted to receive ropes of different dimen*’ 
lions, and tQ allow fen the wear of the rope.. 
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Where steeper gradients have to be surmounted, 
such as those up to say 1 in 8, a friction grip or 
coupling with corrugated jaws, One of which is rigid, 
and the other movable to' and from the rope by means 
of a lever and cam, should be used, or some other 
more powerful form of grip than that fitted with 
the smooth-faced discs, as above described and 
illustrated. 

. Two forms of clips, couplings, or grips have been 
designed; which are constructed shortly as follows:— 
In the first a right and left handed screw-threaded 
spindle is employed. The thread engaging in the 
outer or first movable jaw is of a fast pitch, and, 
when rotated, rapidly advances the jaw against the 
rope and then becomes disconnected, after which the 
closing of the jaws is completed by the fine thread, 
which engages with, and acts upon the second movable 
jaw. A casing is provided for excluding dirt, and a 
lever is attached to the screw-threaded spindle which 
can be acted on by fixed inclines or stops at the 
stations so as to autcftnatically operate the coupling 
or ^p. 

The second arrangement consists of a toggle me¬ 
chanism for operating the jaws, and the grij) is held 
closed by a pawl engaging a sector fixed on one of 
the jaws, and is kept normally open' by a spring 
between the jaws. 

Both of the above clips are provided with guide- 
rollers intended to bear upon the hauling or driving 
rope, ftnd have their jaws fitted with liners to facilitate 
repair when worn. 

In a ferri! of coupling or grip designed by lihe.same 
inveotor, whose disc* grip has been alre^y briefly 
dfiscribed and illustrated, an eccentric quadrant if 
to bear against the rope by a cam pperated by 
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an arm controlled, by suitable projections provided on 
the line. 

Another grip or clip invented by Roe and Bedlington 
has the jaws so mounted that they will be closed by 
a movement perpendicular to the direction of the cable 
or rope, and will be then automatically tightened by 
the pull of the latter. The above purpose is effected 
by various arrangements, such as ball-jointed jaws 
with eccentric faces, straight-faced jaws working on 
eccentric bearings, one jaw jointed to a plain or 
segmental toggle lover, and the other supported by 
eccentric rollers, and by other dispositions of toggle 
levers. Apparatus is also provided for entering the 
cable or rope between the jaws, applying the initial 
pressure, and locking the jaws. 

It has been also proposed to use a rope clip or 
grip in which the hanger is given a vertical movement 
in the supporting trolley or saddle, which latter is 
arranged to carry an upjier gripping block, and to 
actuate a lower gripping block pivoted on the trolley 
through a link. A pulley running on a fixed rail 
raises the hanger above the ordinary (iarrying rope at 
the termini, so as to free the grip from the driving or 
hauling fopc. 

Whatever the type of friction grip 'or coupling, 
however, that may be employed, provided it be effi¬ 
cient in action, certain specific advantages will be de¬ 
rived from its use. Amongst these the most important 
are that, owing to the carriers being attachable to the 
rope it any point, the wear of the rope is rendered 
more uniform throughout its entire length ; and, 
furtkerinore, .as the carriers can i)e, al above rnon- 
tioUied, attached to the hauling or driving rope at any 
point,**the carrying capacity of the line may be eainfy 
increased- er decreSaed at pleasure, by simply placing 
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the carriers closer together, or farther apart, in accord¬ 
ance with whether the former or latter alteration he 
desired. 

This is, indeed, a far more desirable way of eflFect- 
ing the above object than that of varying the travelling 
speed of the hauling rope from that found to be the 
most advantageous rate at which to work any particular 
installation of jvire rope-way, and more particularly is 
’this the case when the alteration entails an increase 
of velocity. 

As an example of the small amount of wear caused 
to the rope by the use of disc friction grips or coup¬ 
lings, it may be here mentioned that on the Femie 
wire rope-way at Giesen, where such grips or coup¬ 
lings were in use, the hauling or driving rope supplied 
when the line was erected in 1879 was stated to have 
still been in good condition and in regular work in 
1891. 

Figs. 21 and 22 illustrate in plan and section a 
friction coupling used by Ceretti and Tanfiini on their 
rope-ways. The hauling rope is gripped by two jaws 
opened and closed by a screw and a toothed collar. A 
counter weighted lever, turning througli the third of a 
cirele, operati's the device. One of the j^ws is im¬ 
movable, whilst the other has two successive move- 
niAits in the same direction, the first, a quick motion, 
being caused by the inclined surface on a collar operat- 
ing against another on the movable jaw, and the second, 
a slow movement which effects the gradual gripping 
of the hauhng rope, being effected by the scre^ threads 
The tu«iigg of the counterweighted lever in the 
opposite direcition assistoS by the spiral sprihg* shown 
in {he illustrations causes the opening of tfie grijf. To 
rendei: the coupling and uncoupling of the ^rip auto¬ 
matic, angle irons formiflg incline’d planes are provided 
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at the terminals to act on the oounterweighted lever. 
This coupling is adapted for gradients up to 1 in 3. 



Figs. 21 and 22.—Friction Grip or Cooking. (Cei»tU and tanfani’a Syctom.) 
Plan and Sectional Views. 


Figs. 23, 24, and 25 show side elevatioi), cross 
section, and* detail views of another coupling.adte 








“rWCTlON GRIPS OR COUPLINGS 

ing on the same principle, which has been sucoess- 
ftllly employed by the above firm. In this case the 
grip is produced by the weight of the carriei? itself 
acting on the jaws through a wedge having inclined 
surfaces, and arranged to slide within the frame. A 
roller mounting special rails at the termini, causes the 




Fiqs. 23, 24, and 25.—Friction Grip or Coupling. (Ceretti and Tanfani’a 
System.) Side Elevation, Cross Section, and Detail Views. 


wedge piece to rise and release the jaws. Amongst the, 
advantages claimed for this device are the following:— 
It is sinsplg and inexpensive. The coupling and 
uncoupling are automatic, *and there is*a minhntim of 
shocJ. The amount of grip can be easily clianged by 
varying^ the angle of the inclines on the wedgfe piece. 
When the' coupling is 'closed * tlie gripping strain 
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remains constant for the whole of the run, no matter- 
what the gradient. The device can be used to grip 
ropes of different dimensions without any special 
adjustment, thus admitting of hauling ropes of vary¬ 
ing sizes being used on the same installation. 

Knots or Carrier Collars for Locking Grips 
or Couplings. 

When a line of wire rope-way has gradients steeper 
than 1 in 3, a lock grip or coupling of some efficient 
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Fios. 26, 27, and 28.—Star Knot or Carrier Collar for Uso with Locking 
Grips or Couplings. Elevation, Longitudinal and Cross Sections. 


description must be employed. There are many 
patterns of this type ot grip and of the necessary 
knots, carrier collars, or swellings in the rop^ by 
means of which the fastening is completed. , 

With respect to the latter, that known as the Star 
knot is perhaps about the best. This device, which is 
Illustrated in Figs. 26, 27, and 28 in elevation and in 
longitudinal and cross sections,' consists of a spirally 
grooved, cylinder having a diamdter sli|;hf;ly larger 
than that of the driving or hauling rope to whieh it 
is to be> fixed. Into these spiral grooves the strands, 
of the rope, which nujst be untwisted for llie purpose. 
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are iliserted in the manner shown in the illustrations, 
so that the ribs of the cylinder will project to a 
sufficient extent to afford a hold for the grip jwiwls, or 
for the claws of the coupling. 

To ensure a<lditional security, a couple of yards 
of the hemp core of the rope are besides removed, and 
a steel wire strand is passed through the cylinder, and 
fixed by wedges x, y, as shown in the longitudinal 
section, the steel wire strand being then put in place 
of the hemp core that has been removed, and the rope 
twisted up again, when 
the knot and strand 
will be found ca 2 )al)le of 
resisting all the strains 
to which they are likely 
to be subjected whilst 
in work. 

A pattern of knot 
or carrier collar, which 
is also caj)ablc of with¬ 
standing heavy strairife, 
is illustrated in plan 
and in longitudinal and 
cro^ sections in Figs. 

29, 30, 31, and 32. It 
consists essentially of two pieces which are held to¬ 
gether by joints, and bolts or pins, or by means of 
ordinary hinge joints, and is of a cylindrical form 
when closed. This construction enables the carrier 
collar* to be attached at any part of the‘endless* 
rope aft^ a suitable •filling piece has been inserted 
between th^ strands of the* rope to fonn a #wplling. 
Thfe* filling piece is made with radial projections, 
litid with spiral grooves, corresponding to the^Mrands 
of wire forming the rope^and is,ttimed o^ the outside 



Fi«a. 29, 30, 31, and 32.—Otto Knot or 
Carrier Collar fur Use with Locking 
Crips or Couplings. Plan, Longi¬ 
tudinal and Cross Sections. 

% 
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to exactly fit the recess in the outer cylindrical cjlsing 
of the carrier collar. 

The attachment of the carrier collar to the hauling 
rope is made by untwisting a sufficient length of the 
rope and removing the hempen core or interior for 
a length equal to the length of the filling piece, which 
latter is then inserted. The two halves of the carrier 


collar are then placed over the whole and 8ecure4 
together by means of the joints and the bolts or pins. 
The radial projections of the filling piece bear against 
the inner surface of the carrier collar and thus prevent 
it from being displaced. To ensure greater security- 
and to prevent any movement of the filling piece in 

the rope, white metal 



FiOS. 33 and 34.—Modified Form of Otto 
Knot or Carrier Collar. Ltmgi- 
tudinal and Cmss Sections. 


or other suitable alloy 
or composition may be 
run into the cleamneo 
spaces. Elastic rings 
formed in halves may 
be placed at the ends 


of the filling piece to 
cushion the force of any violent imjiact, and ensure 


its being gently transmitted to the rope, thereby pre¬ 
venting serious injury being caused to the latter By 


the gripper striking against any one of'the carrier 


collars. 


Figs. 83 and 84 show in longitudinal and cross 
section a slightly different arrangement of the above- 
described carrier collar. In this case the carrier 


collar Is divided transversely to form two ’parts, 
provided respectively with mfale and fenv*.le screw 
threads; and boles for the feceptioif of a^bar or lever 
by faieans'‘of which they can be rotated to admit of 
their bfeing screwed together and thus firmly unit^'., 
A filling-pbce spiraHy grofived to take* the ’strands 
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is alio fitted inside the rope to form an even en¬ 
largement or swelling which will be firmly gripped 
between the two parts of the collar, when the latter 
are screwed together. In this manner the carrier 
collar can be secured to the rope without the aid of 
any alloy, composition, or cement. When, however, 
a very considerable amount of strain has to be sus¬ 
tained by the collars owing to the work demanded of 
them being of an exceptionally lieavy nature, or from 
other causes, such 


alloy, composition, or || 

cement may be cm- |[r!n]]l 

ployed as an addi- if rf yj 

tional safeguard as in ^1' |jP 

the»ease yf the pro- Tj 

viously described 
carrier collar. i 

Blcichert forms 
tlie requisite knots or 
swellings upon the 
driving rope by the 
use • of a drum or 
thimble such as that 
siiown in Fig. 35, 

, , , , r J X Knot (»r Lanier Collar 

which IS (ittdpChcd to for Usc with Locking Grips or Couplings. 

the- rope by a lining 

of tin composition in the following manner:—A por¬ 
tion of the rope is untwisted to a certain extent, and 
after cutting away a certain amount of the hem2) 
centre’ or core this jwrtion of the rope is well •tinned. 
The drunj or thimble ih then placed in position u|)ou 
the tinned part of the rojfb,* as shown ip the draaving, 
and*£P taper j)in is driven through holes in’the drum 
dr thimble, and through the rope, v’hen, the ends 
having been closed by means of th^ split jiacking rings 
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«hown, and the taper pin having been wiihdra^j 
melted tin composition or alloy is poured through 
the holes, and the space left by the \^ithdrawal of 
the pin, &c., is filled up. 

Pawl Locking Grips or Coupling 

An excellent and simple form of pawl grip or 
coupling is shown in side elevation, plan, and vertic^ 



Vuis. 36, 37, and 38.—Pawl Locking Grip or Coupling, Elevation, flan, 
and V’urtical Section. 


section in Figs. 3(5, 37, and 38. It will be seen &om 
the drawing that this grip consists essentially of two 
corresponding and similarly mounted pawls, bacli mov¬ 
able, iiv a vertical plane; .and hawng ft iSirked end 
adapted ^o engage on each side of the kDO||;,i the 
amount of fall or drop, of which the pawls are capahlft, 
being limi^d by a .stop, ajid the ha|iling or driving 
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rope resting on a grooved roller located immedi^ly 
below, and centrally between the pawls. Pins or 
projections upon arms on these pawls (see the. plan 
view and vertical section) engage with a guide rail 
fixed at each of the stations, and serve to throw the 
pawls out of gear, and disengage the hauling rope. 
The apparatus is attached to a crosspiece of the 
suspension frame, as shown in the illustrations, and 
is equally suitable for right or left-handed wire rope¬ 
ways. 



Figb. 39, 40, and 41.— Arrangement for Automatically Connecting and 
Disconnecting Pawl Grip. Plan, Side, and End Elevation. 


Tliis pawl grip admits not only the connecting of, 
but also the disconnecting of, the hauling rope to be 
performed automatically. The arrangement for this 
purpose is shown in plan, side, and end elevation in 
Pigs. *89, 40, and 41, from which it will be seen that 
releasing rails are employed, which rails are fixed at 
the different* stations. These rails raise both pawls 
»(whi(^ fit over the rope like a fork) by cotning into 
gpptact with pins, or projections on them, and they are 
’arranged in a similar manner foj the arriving as foi 
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the departing carriers. The rails are located on .one 
side of the apparatus and commence about a yard 
before the jioiiit at whiiih the switch rail is inclined or 
tapered toward the carrying rope, and they are placed 
parallel to the switch rail. The height of the releasing 
rail corresjKmds with the position of the pawls when 
out of gear with the liauliiig rope,. and they are 
jireferably bent downwai'ds at either end to ensure 
their getting under the above-mentioned pins, and 
gradually lifting tlie pawls as one of the carriers 
approaches. This releasing or disengaging action 
takes place only when the apjjroaching carrier has 
arrived on the switch rail, by which moans the jmshing 
of the carrier on to the latter by hand is dispensed 
with. It is, however, necessary to push the departing 
carriers off the switch rail on to the carrjdng rope, 
but before the c.tirrier apjn'oaches the hauling rope, 
the jiawl will already have betai lifted by the i-eleasing 
rail, and this rope, which is in motion, can rtist on the 
roller which is free to revolve, and on pushing the 
carrier i-unner or trolley further on the carrying rope, 
the pawls will dro]i. To more certainly ensure 'the 
engagement of the j)awls with the hauling rope, 
springs may in some cases be employed. 

In odeiation the carrier having been moved along 
the switch rail to the carrying rojie, and the j^awls 
having been thrown out of gear, as above <lesfinbed, 
so as to allow of the hauling rope being guided and 
placed upon the gi’ooved roller rotatably mounted on 
the grip, the pins or projections are released from the 
guide rails, and the pawls fijl into their operative 
posi^ioys. An approaching collar, Jknot, dr enlarge¬ 
ment on«the hauling ro])o moves along the in^clined 
8urfac.«s on the pawls, and after raising and passing 
the first pawl moves into %e space between the bolt 
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and roller, and is gripped by the second one, any 
further forward movement thereof being thereby 
prevented. The first pawl then falls behind the 
collai’, and the carrier is moved forward and is hauled 
to the following station, or the next releasing rail. 

An alarm or signal bell is usually airanged to 
sound on the approach of one of the knots, so that 
the operator may push off and give a certain amount 
df impetus to the carrier, and thus prevent an exces¬ 
sive shock from occurring between the approaching knot 
and the gidp. The uncoupling is effected by the pins 
or projections engaging, as before mentioned, with a 
guide rail, and niising the locking pawls out of gear, 
thus allowing the knot to escape, and releasing the 
carrier, which moves off the carrying rope by reason 
of its moinentutn, a tongued rail being usually pro¬ 
vided for switching it into a siding. 

Loads of more than a ton can, it is said, be carried 
with safety upon mountain lines up gradients as steep 
as 1 in 1 by means of these automatic pawl locking 
couplings or giips. 

An aiTangeinent has also been used wherein the 
hauling rope is held by the pressure I’osulting from 
wedge pieces acting on iindined surfaces,, which is 
claimed to have given better results in the working 
of the rope. 

Claw Locking Grips or Couplings. 

A claw locking grip designed by Bleichert is’.shown 
in Fig. 42.^ The dri^g ^ope is supported upon a 
grooved wheel or roller, and two forked beflt^ em¬ 
brace the knot or carrying collar on the Sriving or 
fiauling rope, one from each side, that on the siSe from 
which the rope moves or'trayels* being normally held 
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in position by a spring, but having an inclined face 
presented to an approaching knot, so that it will be 
lifted by the latter, and will then instantly drop, and 
thus confine the knot or collar between it and the 
second fork, which latter is fixed. These forked bolts 
are attached to a casting or block which slides verti¬ 
cally in guides in the framing, and is held in position 
by a suitable spring bolt. A projecting inclined face, 
placed before the intended stopping point of the 
carrier, engages with the point of 
a hook piece, slightly lifting it, 
and thereby depressing the spring 
bolt tlirough the medium of an 
arm and another bolt (as shown 
in the drawing); on further lifting 
the hook the block carrying the 
forked bolts will be raised, and 
with it the two forks, so as to 
release the knot or carrier. The 
spring bolt/ which during this 
time is between two projections, 
may be disengaged by a piston, 
or plunger, and the whole of 
the sliding block oc part' be 
withdrawn vertically or again 
lowered. 

Figs. 43 and 44 show two sectional views of a 
claw grip or coupling which is also said to be very 
Wvantageous for use on steep gradients. To the 
crossbar of each of the suspenspn frames or hangers 
of the cif.rriers, a suitable* casting Qp frame‘is firmly 
attached, in wTiich a roller rotatably moimted jipon. 
a spindle is designed to act as a guide and support fos.- 
the driving rope, when the l^ncket or other receptacle 
is Uncoupled. ^ In this roller is a recess oc chamber for 



Eio. 42.—Ckw Locking 
Grip or Coupling. 
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oil or other lubricant, which latter is retained in the 
same by a screw plug, and passes on to the spindle as 
required through a hole or oil-way; another screw 
plug, by removing which the oil-way can be cleaned 
out when necessary, is also provided. A spring which 
engages with ratchet teeth upon the head of the first- 



Ftos. 43 and 44,—Claw Looking Grip or Coupling for Stoop Grodienio. 
Longitudinal and Cross Section. 


mentioned screw plug prevents it from shaking looset 
and leaving the rece^. Above the roller is a eross- 
hoad Bup^nted upon sprint, so that it may be moved 
■ vertically in guides formed on the frame, ^nJl Having 
r,attached- to its lower side a forked gripper and^a 
deeve, which latter carries another gripper ^hich‘is 
bon^ntly pressed by meap of a spring against an 
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inwardly projecting rim or flange at the lower elid of 
tlie sleeve. An eccentric either attached to or form¬ 
ing part of a spindle carried in suitable bearings in the 
casting or frame above the crosshead, and having a 
projecting extremity upon which is fixed an arm or 
lever, is also provided, and a stop upon a cover, secured 
to the (iasting or frame, which stop serves to limit the 
movement of the arm or lever. 

To couple or connect a truck to the hauling rope 
(which is kept constantly in motion), the rope must 
be first placed on the roller, and the cro.s.shead lowered 
by turning the eccentric by means of its lever, so that 
the grippers will be caused to engage with the rope, 
the springs being at the same time compressed. 
Carrier collars or knots are fixed at suitable intervals 
upon the hauling rope, and on one of the.se carrier 
collars approaching the gripping apparatus it presses 
against the inclined surface on the gripper carried by 
the sleeve, thus lifting and passing the latter, and 
striking against the other or second gripper. As soon 
as the cjirrier collar has j)assed the first gripper, the 
latter will be forced down by its spring, and the 
coupling operation completed, the whole apparatus, 
together with the suspension frame and carrier 
attached* to it, travelling forward with the hauling 
rope. 

To stop the carrier at any desired point or part of 
the line the grippers must be released, and this is 
automatically eflected, .on arriving at the point at 
which *the stoppage is to take place, by means of a 
fixed plate against which the eccentric lever strikes, 
and by^which it is forced back bo‘ as‘^to turn the 
eccentric and ’permit the springs to act and rais^the 
crosshf^d, and with it the grippers, suflSciently high 
to allow the jdriving rope %nd the carrier collar or 
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knot* to pass freely between the gripiiers and the 
roller. 

Carrier Receptacles or Vehicles. 

The carrier receptacles, whether for goods or pas¬ 
sengers, which are suspended from the trucks or 
runners by means of frames or hangers, are of various 
patterns. 


Goods Carriers. 

Those intended for materials and goods are of 
course made in a large number of different forms and 



Fig. Fixed Cylindrical 
Koeeptacle or Bucket with 
•Hinged Opening Bottom. 



Fig. 46.—Tilting or Tipping 
Cylindrical Hocepiacle or 
Bucket. 


sizes, being usually, indeed, specially designed to meet 
the requirements of the material or goods to be 
transpbrted, and of the particular installation. ‘•Under 
these circj^mstances it*would be obviously impossible 
to do more than briefly describe a small selection of 
cairiw receptacles of the descriptions most‘generally 
employed. 

To commence with cairier receptacles &r minerals,. 
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* 

which axe the materials, perhaps, the most Jargely 
transported on wire rope-ways. Figs. 45, 46, and 47 
illustrate three forms of receptacles, skips, or buckets 
employed for this purpose. Those shown in Figs. 45 



Fiq. 47.—Sheet-iron Tilting or Tipping R^tangular Receptacle or Bucket. 

and 46 ^re respectively a fixed cylindrical bucket with 
hjng ftd opening bottom, and a tilting or tippii^^^- 
4ricart)ucket, both of which types are, with «emi?jf 
modificatiod^’of shape and*size, very frequently* 
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ployed. Fig. 47 illustrates a sheet-iron tilting or 
tipping rectangular bucket, fitted with special tipping 
arrangements as shown in the drawing. 

Fig. 48 shows a produce carrier receptacle, which 
consists simply of an ordinary basket, the shape tad 
dimensions of which may of course be varied to a 
considerable extent according to circumstances. This 
receptacle is suitable for the transportation of farm and 
gdrden produce, manure, coke, &c. 

Figs. 49 and 50 illustrate two arrangements for 
carrying sacks of flour, coal, &c. That shown in Fig. 
49, which is made in the form of a cradle, and is 


Pio. 48. 

Produce Carrier 
Rereptacle. 



o 


Fin. 49. 
Cradle Sock 
Carrier. 


Fid. 60. 

Sling Sack Carrier. 



adapted to support the sack in a vertical pgsition, is 
a pattern employed to a large extent at coaling stations 
for the purpose of supplying passing steamers with 
fuel, in which cases it is usual to sell the coal by the 
sack as a ready method of estimating the quantity 
-supplied. The carrier arrangement shown in Fi^. 50 is 
one of the ordinary sling type. 

Fig. 5€ sjiows a carrier r,pceptacle intended for the 
conv^ance of textile goods, and is a sample df a* type 
ipuch used on aerial or wire rope-way installations 
erected at. textile factories in the Manchester 'district 
and elsewhere, The closed box-shap^ receptacle 
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illustrated admits of this class of goods being carried 
from place to place without any danger of their being 
injured by exposure to the weather. 

Fig. 52 and Figs. 53 and 54 show two arrange- 




Fw. 51. 

Textile (iuncie Carrier 
Receptacle. 


Fia. 62. • 
Sling Cask Carrier. 


Figs. 53 and 54. 
(hmpowder Cask Carrier. 


ments commonly used for carrying casks. That shown 
in Fig. 52 is the form of sling usually employed for 
casks containing cement, petroleum, wine, beer, &e. 
That shown in side and end elevation in Figs. 53 and 





(4 is.th« type of carrier etoployed ^t thb gunpowder 
nagazineS belonging to the British Government, wtiere 
hey are used for transporting gunpowder casks oft 
k wire rope-way ftom the ^magazine to the examin- 
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ing bouse, which is usually situated at a distance of 
about a quarter of a niilo from the former. These 



cash, carriers arc cither made of gun-metal or of 
galvanisccfiron. 



Figs. 00 and (II. -Sugar ('ancj Carrier. 


Fig. 5.5 is a liquid carrier. Fig. 56 is a carrier for 
either timber or bales. Fig. 57 is a platform carrier. 
Fig. 58 is a sling wood carrier. 


Fig. *59 is a carrier intended for 
transporting cannon. Figs. 60 
and 61 show in side and front 
elevation a device for carrying 
sugar*canc. The'cane stalks arc 
placed, a$ depicted in the front 
elevation, m a double • liook, 
fornitng a species of cradle, the 
Capacity of which will of course 
vary according to circumstances, 
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l^s ranging from 1 to 4 cwt. The cracUas 
usually so constructed as to discharge their load up<m 
the strikmg of a catch. * 

Sometimes the space between the arms of the 
hooks IS ^led up with wire netting so as to prevent 
any short lengths of eane from falling through. Fig 
62 IS a sugar-bag carrier of the type commonly used 
in usmes and sugar refineries. 



Yl-. «).-Pas«,nger Carrier for Running-Ropo System. 


Passengel- Carrilrs. 

followiiig ,„.e two carriers for paBseogera, c»tf. 
»tructed 4 Co, LU, wUolr fori 



.Carrier receptacles ofe VBJttcLES ’ ■%? 

BxahipleS of those oommonly employed, on wire rojp6-‘ 
ways.' Fig. 63 is a light passenger carrier for the 
running-rope system, capable of transporting two, 
persons seated face to face as shown in the illustration. 



Eia. 64.—PaaBengei|/3arrier for Fixed-Rope System. 


Wg. 64 is a carrier for passengers, capable.* of 
accommodating ten persons, intended for use 4 ?n the 
6xed-rope system. 
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Motive Power. 

The motive power for use in connection with wire 
rope-ways may be derived in some cases, wliere the 
working conditions permit of this arrangement being 
used, from the force of gravity develojied by the 
descending loaded carriers. In other instances water, 
steam, animal, or otlier power may bo employed, and, 
in the case of lines on tlic fixed carrying-ro])e system 
more especially, electricity may in some cases be 
advantageously utilised as a motive powci', what is 
known as telphei-age being the most preferable 
arrangement to adoj)t. 

The most suitable type of motive ])ower and the 
best method of a])plying the power to drive thedine 
are naturally to a great extent govenied by the sj)ecial 
features of each particulai' installation. Some plans 
of driving that have been used will be found briefly 
described in the a(!counts given in subsequent c'ba[)ters 
of the various tyincal installations that have Ix^en 
erected at different {>arts of thb world, and a de.S(!rij)- 
tion of the telpher system will be found in the next 
chapter. 

One arrangement for driving endless wire ropes 
that was patented a considerable number of years ago, 
consists in an arrangement of two pulleys loosely 
mounted on the driving shaft and driven by bevel or 
mitre gearing. Two independent pulleys are also 
mounted on another shaft, and a pulley on a tension 
carriage. The wire rope is wound round the driving 
pulleys and the independent gicide pulleys alternately, 
aftei; ^^^kich it passes round the pfilley dii the tension 
carriage ftnd to line, 

In<a special form of grooved driving drum, around 
which the ,repe ot usable ie wound, the grooves are 
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formed in independently rotatable rings, which latter 
are preferably made of wrought iron or steel. The 
first ring is fixed to the flange of the drum by bolts,* 
and the others are kept in place by a movable flange 
or plate boltedi to the rim of the drum. In another 
modified arrangement of the above, one or more 
grooves are fixed, whilst the other grooves, and all 
the grooves on the loose pulley, are carried in rings 
Capable of rotating on the drum independently of the 
shaft. 



Fio. 65.—Arrangement for Driving Wire-Rope Tramway, 
Bleioliert System. 


Eig. 65 illustrates a method of driving devised by 
Bleicbert. Loosely mounted upon the same shaft as 
the driving wheel or pulley is a second or other 
wheel or pulley of the same diameter, round which, 
and a horizontally mounted wheel or pulley, the 
endless driving, running, or hauling rope is passed. 
This horizontal wheel or pulley is so mounted, as will 
be seen fr^ the illustration, m to be capable of sliding 
between guiSes, and a wdght attached thrtnigh a 
ehaiiT^ this wheel maintains the rojie taut. * A wiftd- 
l&s is also connected to the chain as shown,’whioh 
admits of the cable or rop6 being Hackeued. and like^ 
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wise prevents the fall of the above-mentioned weight 
in the event of the rope breaking. 

The cheapest method of working an aerial or 
wire rope-way is of course the force of gravity, which 
plan can bo adoj)ted on the endless-rope system or on 
the double fixed carrying-rope system where the 
gi’adicnts admit of the loaded carriers being run down 
from the up])er to the lower tenniual of the lino, whilst 
at the same time the empty carriers, or the latter 
loaded to a lessor degree witli such materials or stores 
as may be requii ed at the upper terminal, are hauled 
up. Such lines can be worked automatically where 
the gradients do not exceed 1 in 10. Power has 
occasionally to be ai)plied to a line of this descrijition 
where the inclines are very steep in order to regulate 
the speed with which the loaded carriers travel down 
tlie line by gravity. In ordinary cases, liowever, in 
whidi the inclines are severe enough to call for control, 
but are not excessive, the speed of the descending 
carriers can be sufficiently governed by means of auto¬ 
matic brakes. 

Attempts have been made to design lines upon 
which the loaded or emjjty carriei’s can be run in both 
directions by the force of gravity. The limited capa¬ 
bilities and consequent few possible advantageous 
applications of any such arrangement are, however, 
very obvious. 

The following is a brief description of a line of this 
kind. At each end or terminal a strong standard or 
suppefrt is erected, to which is centrally pivoted a lever 
"ovided with wheels or pulleys around which a con- 
. 'oug. or endless wire Rpe is passed. * This rope is 
<^^™^^’notitly attached at one place to one of the ’evers, 
, . lower stretch of rope is prbvided with tightevi- 

w ic the, ^ carrier qs suspended from a pulley 
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or grooved wheel running upon the upper stretch of 
rope. This arrangement enables one of the levers to 
be raised into a vertical position whilst the other is in 
a horizontal position, so that the wire rope-way will 
become inclined to the latter end, and the carrier run 
to it from the former end by gravity. The position 
of the levers may tlien be reversed by means of suit¬ 
able gearing operated by hand or jKjwer, and tlie wire 
roj)e-way becoming 02)positcly iiudined, the canier will 
again return under the action of gravity to the start¬ 
ing jMjint, and so on (ul inf nilum. For carrying goods, 
auxiliary line attachments passing over rollers at the 
stations may be 2)rovided, and a vehiiJe for workmen, 
it is claimed, might also be hauled by anotlier driving 
rope over the lower stretch of roj)e-way. 

Another arrangement for attaining the end in 
qu(!stion, and that most commonly onqdoyed, is to 
secure tin? rope or wible at one or both extremities to 
a i-unning block, frame, crosshead, traveller, or carnage, 
cajjable of being moved vertically on the jiost or 
sujjport, by means of a hand-power windlass or crab, 
steam winch, steam or hydraulic! eylindcir, &c. 

The necessary difterence in the elevation of the 
r .)2)C or cable forming the line or track is also frequently 
effected by means of ordinary derricks. 

Next in point of economy to gravity comes water 
power; it is com2)aratively seldom, however, that 
the location of the lino is such as to admit of its use. 
Wherever this is possible, it can bo invariably 
employed with great success. 

A soni^what curious form of motive power, which 
it has been pfoposed to utilisb, is the ascensive.ppwer 
of a balloon, A truck or runner with groov^ wheels 
t© engage with both the top and bottom of the carry¬ 
ing rope is to be used, and to a link on the, upper side 
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of this truck the balloon is to be secured whilst the 
carrier is to be suspended from its under side. On 
rising ground the earner would, it is averred by the 
projector, be hauled up the incline by the balloon, 
which would have a tendency to ascend. On level 
ground he states that by leaving the rope slack, so 
that the balloon might rise, it would in so doing haul 
the can-ior along the rope, after which it would have 
to be drawn down, and a fresh start nuide. 

The balloon would evidently have to be transferred" 
to another cairier, as also the load, at the termination 
of each section of rope, and the use of the balloon in 
high or conti’ary winds would be a matter of great 
difficulty, if not totally impossible, an obstacle which 
would be sufficient in itself, without mention of the 
numerous other objections, to render the plan imprac¬ 
ticable. 

The use of electricity for driving affords in many 
cases some further advantages of importance over 
other applications of motive power. 

An obvious advantage possessed by electrically 
driven installations generally, especially in the ease of 
those of any considerable length, is the dispensation 
of the running or travelling hauling rope, only the 
fixed caWying rope or ropes being requiPed. 

Unfortunately, however, wire rope-ways are as a 
rule unavoidably subjected to a good deal of hard 
usage, a course of treatment which the delicate and 
complicated arrangements of electrical devices are but 
ill adapted to withstand, and consequently when in 
the hands of rough and unskilled attendants', the 
instpllations, although ibore or ^ess pefi-fect theoreti¬ 
cally, ai^ liable to go wrong, and to give trouble. 
Electncally driven wire rope-ways are therefore only 
advantageyusly applicable.in certain special cases in 
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whicli the site is comparatively-level or at any rate no 
very steep gradients have to be negotiated, and where 
due care in working can be exercised, skilled labour 
being readily available for keeping the installations in 
proper working order. The subject of electrically 
driven wire rope-ways is, however, one which requires 
a separate chapter. 



CHAPTEK III 

Elkctiucally Duiven Wikb Rope-Ways: Tkephehaoe—Origin 

AND AuVANI'AGES OK TELPHERAGE ORIGINAL SVBTE.M OK 

Telpherage—Improved System ok Telpherage. 

Telpherage. 

Trlpherage, wliich is the method of aiiplying 
electricity, to wliich it is purposed solely to eontino 
tills chapter, lias many specifics advantages over other 
electrical systems whiidi will be detailed lq,ter oir, not 
the least of which being that a very effeeti ve and per¬ 
fectly automatic block system is provided, the passing 
carrier formins; its own electrical connections, and no 
carrier being able to get within a certain iiredeter- 
mined distance of that in front of it. 

t. 

Origin and Advantages of Telpherage. 

To Professor Fleeming Jenkin, who died in 1885 , 
is due yie credit of both inventing and bringing to a 
considerable degi-ee of perfection an ingenious system, 
applicable for electrically driving the carriers or 
vehicles on aeiial ways, to which he gave the name 
of telpherage, a term which is derived from two Greek 
words meaning far carrying. A tel]iher is an electric 
truck or car employed for the automatic transinission 
of the carriers or vehiclp byljlectricity^tora distance 
indep^deutly of any ^initrol exercised from the 
carriers or vehicles themselves. Professors‘’John 
Perr/ and W. E. Ayi-ton have also devoted consider¬ 
able time d,(J the *developihent of telpherage, and the 
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former has clearly demonstrated the great possibilities 
of the system in its own particular field. 

Teljiher trucks can be riin either on aerial wire 
rope-ways or on rigid rails, the latter being either 
arranged as elevated lines or on the ground, the aerial 
system being the only application that will be dealt 
with in this book. 

The special advantjiges inherent to the telpher 
system of driving are as followsThu conductor 
being insulated and only connected with the rubbed 
wire rope-way when a train or carriage is in the 
vicinity, the section of the line behind the train will 
consequently be incapable of leakage, owing to its 
not being connected witli tlie dynamo machine, and 
only- the particmlai’ section wliich the train ha])[)ens 
to be connec^ted with will he (sipible of leakage. 
Anotlnn- impoi-tant advantage due to thi.s system of 
insulation is that, as has been already mentioned, it 
ensures an absolute block system, for say, if by way 
of e.xample, a lino were supposed to be divided into 
tliree sections, and 3, ti'ain or carriage be on the 
second one, no electricity would be given to the first 
section at all, thci cuiTcnt being cut off by the first 
train on the second section, and a second train on the 
first section being by a sini])le electrical device pre¬ 
vented from getting any eleetric.ity until the first 
train should liave left the second section, and in like 
manner the second train being j)revented from get¬ 
ting any electricity on the second section until the 
first train should have left the third setstion,* and so* 
on, a station being thus always interposed between 
each of the’trains, and the’following train bqjqg pre- 
vei/4ed from approaching within a spDc.ifioidistanee of 
'the first or leading train. 

This action takes place automatically, and no driver 
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is required to the separate trains, which are forced to, 
retain a certain order, and the stoppage .of one train 
will automatically arrest’ all the following trains at a 
certain distance from each other, by both removing, 
the source of motive power therefrom, and also by 
applying very powerful brakes. 

Curves can be negotiated as easily as on a surface, 
line, thus admitting of the direction of the line being 
altered as often as desired in order to avoid excessive 
gradients, or for other reasons. This latter is a 
distinct advantage possessed by telpherage over other 
systems of aerial lines in which an alteration in 
direction necessitates the provision of an angle station. 

Original System of Telpherage. 

Many hundreds of patents in this country and 
abroad have been taken out for improvements in 
telpherage. Briefly, the system as first, successfully 
introduced was as follows:—Wheels wore arranged to 
run along a strained wire rope or cable through which 
passed a current of electricity, knd which formed the 
way or road of transport, the loads or carriers being 
hung below suspended from the axles of the wheels, 
and the rope or cable being supported at suitable 
intervals “on posts or standards. A uniform current 
of electricity was supplied to the rope or cable 
from a station, so that the electro-motors upon the 
trains should be electrically connected in series through 
the conductor. In one arrangement a break in the 
electrical continuity of the rope or cable was 'made 
at each post or standard, and the sectipns were 
.insulaJiQfi from each oth^n and frftn thb earth, but 
the. secticAis were electrically coupled together* by 
movable coupling pieces. Including the electro-motof 
and attache^ .vehiefe^ the length of a train extended 
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to about that of a section of the wire rope-way. By 
arranging a coupling piece to be thrown out of action 
by a passing train, the electric current could bo caused 
to flow, by a conductor on the train, through the 
electro-motor by which the train was driven. The 
power generated being calculated so as to be more- 
than sufficient to maintain the maximum speed required, 
the latter could be regulated, through a balanced 
centrifugal governor driven off one of the motor 
shafts, this governor being provided with a slider 
which was capable of engaging .springs so that the 
electro-motor should be cut out when a certain pre¬ 
determined rate of speed had been attained, whilst 
at a still more accelerated velocity a brake would bo 
applied. , 

To prevent excessive sparking, a device consisting 
of a double spring was used, one member of which 
was arranged to form contact with one terminal, 
before contact with the other one should be broken. 
The same object, liowever, could also be attained by 
throwing in excessive resistances. 

In order to prevent a following train from 
approaching too close to a preceding one, an electro¬ 
magnet was mounted on the top of each post or 
support, which electro-magnet had a lever armature, 
and a reaction spring to act as a circuit closer. The 
wire which excited the electro-magnet came from the 
contact made by the before-mentioned switch lever 
that had been pushed aside, or tlie coupling piece that 
had been thrown out of action by the passing'of the 
electro-m^itor, and beionging to the preceding in¬ 
sulator. At such time aSffTie armature remained in* 
oontEtet with the core of the electro-magnef, the pre- 
(Siding section of the wire rope-way would».be in 
electrical communication with tha# in uce. This con 
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nectioTi would be maintained between the sedtions 
for a certain distance behind the train, quite inde¬ 
pendently, it might be, of the movable coupling 
pieces, and the break in the electrical circuit between 
the sections, which was absolutely necessary in order 
to convey electric power to a following train, would 
consequently not bo in existence. 

Another arrangement sometimes employed in place 
of the above consisted of two conductors ])laccd side 
by side and divided into sections, so tliat the break in 
one would be at the middle of the otlier. At sucih 
time as no train was passing, tlie current crossed 
backwards and forwards between the conductors by 
movable coupling jiieiies. A jiassing train, however, 
established connection through its electi'o-motoii by 
moving oaidi switch lever in succession, and im¬ 
mediately before e;ich switch broke the cross con¬ 
nection, it made conbrnt with a supjdenientaiy wire 
wbicdi worked the clcc^tro-magiiet of the switch last 
opened back into its normal position, and for an 
instant cut out the electro-motor; the line circuit 
being never broken, no sparking could take place. 
The same electro-magnets might be ari'aiiged to 
form a ^blocking .system, but a supplementary .wire 
and electro-magnet were prefinably employed for this 
purpose. 

Improved Systems of Telpherage. 

The system was subsequently improved by Professor 
Jenkift, more jiarticularly as regards the driving 
iijechanism, and that for regulating tho^, speed of 
radl‘'iPB,*that is to say, f6i» securing a cohstant rate of 
motioJi, tfnd a definite minimum interval. 

T»'^regulate automatic electrical transport it, is 
desirable, y 11 . the d^st place, to adjust the speed of 
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each" vehicle or train to a given rate, so that the line 
may be filled with vehicles all running as nearly as 
may be at one rate, but inasmuch as it would be 
obviously impossible to make this adjustment of 
speed absolutely perfect, and since accidental delays 
or stoppages may occur, it is necessary to check any 
vehicle or train which may approacdi too near the 
preceding train. The minimum distance bohiiul tlie 
preceding train at which the chock would be applied 
will in the following descrijdion be spolcen of as the 
minimum interval. 

As regards the means for securing a definite mini¬ 
mum interval. In effecting the transport of goods or 
passengers along ropes by the aid of electricity, it is 
desirable to regulate automatically the distance be¬ 
tween successive trains or single vehicles, and this 
distance inay frequently be much smaller than would 
be allow'able in the case of trains or vehicles driven 
by steam. 

A munber of methods have been ])roposed by 
which the luinimuin cTistEince would be detennincd by 
automatic! blocking, some form of key or electricial 
switch being recjuired to be fixed at frequent intervals 
along the line, the mechanism of these electrical 
switches or keys being worked partly by flio direct 
mechanical action of a passing ti’ain and partly by 
electrical devices. The following are methods for 
determining a minimum space interval between trains 
or single vehicles wliich require no s])eeial keys, 
switches, or other moving parts fixed on the Ihie, and' 
are esp^fsially advantageous in cases ^vhere the in¬ 
terval between the trains‘dr vehicles is to J^e^small, 
inasmuch as they avoid the multiplicatkm of-the 
\lelicate and complex pieces of apparatus requiring 
frequent inspection. 
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These improvements are applied to the series 
system, which has been previously mentioned, in 
which system a single main conductor broken up into 
sections of equal length is used, and the train is of 
the same length or nearly so, as each section. 

The desired block or minimum interval is secured, 
in this system, by fixing a series of detached insulated 
wires or other conductors, called block wires, along¬ 
side the main conductor. In the simplest arrange¬ 
ment these wires are each of the same length as the 
sections into which the main conductor is divided, 
and they begin and end at the breaks in the main 
conductor. A rubber is provided at each end of the 
train placing each block wire teinporarUy in connec¬ 
tion with that part of the main conductor which is 
alongside it. The connection at the leading end of 
the train will be hereinafter desisjnated the leadinjr 
cross connection, and the connection at the trailing end 
of the train the trailinsr cross connection. The trailing 
cross connection is a simple wire or other conductor. 
The leading cross connection includes the coil of an 
electro-magnet the armature of which is held down 
when a current passes, and is released when no 
current flows, and the movement of the armature when' 
a current passes is made to arrest the train. This 
electro-magnet will be called the block electro¬ 
magnet. This could be effected in various well-known 
ways; for instance, mechanically, by allowing a break 
to act; or electrically, as by cutting out the electro¬ 
motor (5n the train, or by short circuiting this electro¬ 
motor. These or any other desirable electrical or, 
mech 5 ,nioal actions coul(f *be produced ‘directly, or, 
they could be produced* indirectly by the help of a 
relay. .<So long as only ®ne train be on a given* 
section the Jblock rflectro-magnet remained inppera- 
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tive,*but if the leading end of a train were to enter 
on a section still occupied by the trailing end of a 
preceding train, a derived current would flow through 
the trailing cross connection of the preceding train, 
the block wire, and tlie leading cross connection of 
the following train, the electro-magnet of the follow¬ 
ing train then acting to arrest that train until the 
preceding train had cleared the block wire, and the 
following train would then be driven as before. This 
iiietliod of blocking is clearly shown in the diagram. 
Fig. GG, wherein the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, indicate 
sections of the main conductor to be connected and 
disconnected by switches; a‘, a®, ct®, «*, the block wires 
each of the same length as the sections into which 



FuJ. C6.—lUocking Arrangement for a Telpher Lino on tho 
Series System. 

the main conductor is*divided; a and b two trains; l 
and the leading cross connections; and t and t' the 
trailing cro,ss connections. The train b is blocked 
by the action of a derived current flowing through 
a®; and T. . * 

This simple fonn is especially applicable to telpher¬ 
age where the line is intended to convey light vehicles 
following each other in rapid succession. The block 
wires will check any train which tends to gain on 
those which precede, but, if by accident a train were 
to stop s% that its trailing wheel had only just entered 
upon a new section, the following train migh'^win into 
it, flJr the second train experiences no chetsk until it 
inters on the section which is occupied by the»trailing 
wheel of the preceding train. Irf order, therefore, to 
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prevent this, and to make the block act with a 
minimum interval equal to that of one section of the 
main conductor, each block wire is extended or pro¬ 
longed behind the section it is intended to protect, 
ind is made twice the length of one section of the 
main conductor. To facilihite description the half of 
each block wire at which the train iirst arrives will be 
called the second half of the block wii’e, the other 
half of the wii’e the first half. 

The leading cross (jonnection rubber puts the main 
conductor into connection with the second half of 
one bloc.k wire. The rubber of the trailing cross 
connection puts the next section of the main con¬ 
ductor into connection with the second half of the 
next block wire, and also with the fir.st half of a third 
block wire. 

The leading cross connection comprises the block 
electro-magnet, and when a following train overtakes 
a preceding one, so far as to enter on the section next 
to that occupied by the trailing wheel of the preceding 
out;, a derived current Hows fnxn the main conductor 
through the leading cross connection of the second 
train, a block wire, and the trailing cross connection 
of the first train, Iwick to the main conductor. I’his 
current Would continue to flow if the second train be 
forced forward into the .same section of the main 
conductor as is occupied by the trailing wheel of the 
first train, but the block wire employed will have 
changed. 

In ihe arrangement shown in the diagram, Fig. 67, 
the block is made to act witlj a minimum^ interval 
equal to^the length of one section of the main con¬ 
ductor. ift the fii'st diagram, 1, 2, 3, 4 represent 
sections^ of the main conductor, a^, d\ a*, o‘, blogk 
wires Iwice tlie length of one section of the main 
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conductor, and arranged by crossing, as shown in the 
diagram, to make the connections with the leading 
and trailing cross connections l and t. The train b is 
in this case blocked by a derived current through T, 
a^, and lA 

This device may be likewise employed to make the 
minimum interval twice, three times, or n times, the 



1)7. — Blfieking AirangcnicDt f<)r a Telplioi- Line with Minimum 
InU'rvjiI 1.« one .Se<itic>n of thr Main Conductor. 


length of each section of the jnain conductor, for which 
pvrrposc three, four, or n+1 block wires will be required 
respectively. 

Should ;i polarised electro-magnet be used as the 
block electro-magnet, the trailing cross connection 
may be that wliich connects the conductor with only 
one block wire, while Ijie leading cross connection with 
the polarised eleetro-mtignet must then be in connec- 



Fio. es. —lilouking Armngcniont for a Telpher Lino with Invortod 
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tion with n blotsk wires. Thus, in the diagram Fig. 68 
an inversion of the block wires and cross coimections is 
shown, wjjich is an obvious equivalent for the arrange¬ 
ment last ejfplaiued. The*lbop in'the pleading, cross 
connection in this and some of the following* diagrams 
i^prescnts the block electro-magnet wliich would re¬ 
quire to he polarised, that is to.f^y, only to cut out 
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the motor when the current runs in one direction, 
Dtherwise in the position shown in Fig. 68 both the 
trains would he stopped. 

Analogous cross connections, rubbers, and block 
wires are used when the general system of transport is 
Dn the parallel arc system, in which there are two main 
conductors maintained at different potentials, and suc¬ 
cessive trains or vehicles are driven by electro-motors, 
each of which establishes a connection between what 
may be termed the positive and negative main con¬ 
ductors, the wires of the successive electro-motors 
being cdnsequently all in parallel are between the 
main conductors. 

To apply the airangement in its simplest form to 
the parallel arc system, the block wires must be a 
series of equal insulated conductors, which may be of 
any length, and each block wire overlaps tliat which 
follows and that which precedes it to the extent of 
half their length. The half of each block wire which 
precedes the other looking in the direction in which 
trains pass, will be designated* as the first half, the 
other portion as the second half. 

- The trains or vehicles which require to be protected 
have each two rubbers insulated one from the other 
and placid opposite each other at the same place in 
the train or vehicle. One rubber is always connected 
with the positive main conductor and the other with 
the negative main conductor, the one called the lead¬ 
ing rublier, although it does not precede the other, 
putting one main conductor in connection with the 
second half of a block wire a^ngside the main con- 
ductqfj,.the other rubber,, called the trailing rubber, 
putting the other main conductor in connection.with 
the firftt half of a block wire alongside the main con¬ 
ductor. Thege tw(* connections are called the leading 
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and Irailing cross connections, and the loading cross 
connection includes a block electro-magnet which acts 
in a manner analogous to that required for the series 
system. When the leading rubber of one train enters 
on tho second half of a block wire, the first half of 
which is connected with the trailing rubber of a pre¬ 
ceding tiuin, the block electro-magnet will arrest the 
followinjr train, for a cun-eut will then flow from one 
, main conductor to the other, from the trailing rubber 
of the preceding train, through the block wire and the 
leading rubber of the following train, and when the 
preceding train leaves the block wire the following 
train will be freed. 

An application of block wires to the ordinary 



(>9.—Blocking Arrangement for a Telpher Line on the 
l^ni^llcl Arc System. 


parallel arc system is shown in the diagram Fig. 69. 
p and N here indicate two continuous conductors, the 
motor which propels tho tnaiu being driven by a 
current passing from p to n by means of rubbers which 
connect tho motor with these rails or mains con¬ 
ductors. A and li represent two trains supposed to be 
driven in this way in the direction shown by the 
arrow, a}, a“, a* indicate block wires which are, 

arranged as shown, and the length of which' is not 
determi’fiate,^ but which block wires are habitually 
equal to one another, thfe first part,of ones-being 
necdSsarily equal to the second part of that which 
precedes it. t, t’, and L, l’ indicate the trailing and 
leading cross connections, and it ^s obvious that the 
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train b will be blocked by a current flowing through T, 
a*, and Lb It is usually necessary in each block wire 
to insert some piece of material such as carbon to 
prevent the passage of an excessive current. 

When this simple method is applied to telpherage, 
however, it does not form a perfect guard to the pre¬ 
ceding train, for if the following train were to over¬ 
shoot one-lialf of a block wire the block would be 
removed and a collision might occur. Thus in the. 
diagram under consideration • it will be seen that 
should the train m, notwithstanding the block, move 
on until l' leaves a* and touches ct\ the block will be 
removed; the block is therefore in this plan only 
operative for one-half of the block wire. 

The above defect might be practically o.bviated by 
making the block wires so long as to render this over¬ 
running highly improbable, or the block could be 
rendered more efficient by increasing the numl)er of 
the block wires. For example, if there be three over¬ 
lapping block wires instea<l of two, each block wire 
will then consist of three parts,’ which may be denomi¬ 
nated the first, .second, and third part respectively. 
The leading cross connection will then join one main 
conductor, through a block electro-magnet, to the third 
part of each successive block wire, and the trailing 
rubber of the train will join the other main conductor 
to the first part of one block wire, and the seci)nd part 
of the next. A following train will then be blocked 
by a preceding one, so long as the second train is 
passing over two-thirds of the length of a block wire, 
and will only be released wh#n within ono-third of 
that length. An arrangement in which a third block 
wire is u#ed is shown in the diagram Fig. TO. 

When four overlapping block wires are used th% 
block electro«magifet will act for a distance equal to 
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lire^-quarters of each block wire, aud, by increasing 
ihe number of the block wires, the fraction of the 
ength during which the block will operate can be 
ncreased at will, A simple method- of carrying out 
Ids arrangement consists in placing the block wires 
)bliquely between the two parallel main conductors, 
ind letting the. trailing rubber be broad enough to 
nake contact with all but one. 

Both in the case of the parallel arc and series 
systems, the block will be quite independent of the 
lirection in which the preceding train may have been 
moving, but if the preceding train has been moving 
back upon the following train, although it wiU stop 
my following train, it will not itself be stopped. In 
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Fig. 70.— Blocking Arrangement for a Telpher Lino M ith a Third 
Overleaping Block Wire. 


telpherage, however, this backing is practically never 
required, and, moreover, a backing train can be auto¬ 
matically prevented from running into or colliding with 
a following one, by arranging the mechanism so that 
when dny train runs backwards, a block electro¬ 
magnet will be automatically inserted in what is 
properly the trailing cross connection. 

A method of effecting this automatic insertion is 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 71, and consists in 
having tv^o ^rictionall;^ geared wheels, a, b, lightly 
press^ together, .A being driven by the.movSrftfent of 
the train so that its motion will be reversed when the 
train backs, and b having a contact piece by%?hich 
fie block electro-magnet will bef cut oilt,* or put in. 
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The friction will lift this conhict piece during fotward 
motion, but will depress it should the movement of the 
train be reversed. 

To work the parallel arc system with a single rope 
for up trains, and a single repo for down trains, the 
single conductor which forms the circuit must be 
crossed alternately from the up to the down line, so 



Kk 5 . 71. —Arrangement of Bl<jck Klwtro-Magnot for I’roventing Train 
from Backing into a l^Villowing One. 

that when the conductor charged positively is on the 
up side, the conductor charged negatively will be on 
the down side, and nVe verm. The up and down lines 
are divided into sections of equal length, as in the 
series system, and the train should be of the length of 
one section or nearly so, the leading end of the train 
being, say, on a positive section and the trailing end 



Fio. 72.—Arrangement of CondnetorB for Admitting of a Line on the 
Parallel Aro System being Worked with a Single Rope. 

on a negative section. Fig. 72 illustrates diagram- 
matically a special arrangement of conductors by 
which the parallel arc systeirf may be Yorked with a 
singlS'rbpe for up trains, and a single rope for down 
trains. N, p are two continuous conductors insulated 
from dhe another, and maintained at different poten¬ 
tials, jby a dynamo* as in the arrangements shown in 
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Figs? G9 and 70. These, conductors are divided into 
equal lengths, as indicated at 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 6, 7, 8,' 
so supported that 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., will form a single road 
along which a train having a row of single wheels can 
run, and 5, 6, 7, 8, &c., will form a second similar road. 
The electrical cross connections, 3, 7, 3, 5, which cause 
N to be a continuous conductor, and 8, 2, 6, 4, which 
cause V to be a continuous conductor, are shown by 
dotted lines. These conductors or ropes are supported 
by brackets and insulators on each side of ports placed 
at c’, c*, c*, &c. 

From the above it will be clearly seen that if trains, 
similar to those first described in the case of the series 
system, are jilaced on those roads or ways, they will 

Pifi. 73.—Modifiotl Arrangement of Block Wires for Lino with Alternate 
Puaitive ami Negatfvo iSoctions. 

be driven by the currehts flowing through the rubbers 
and irn)ve from one section to the next, as from 4 to 3, 
or from 6 to 7, one r()])o being used as an up line, and 
iho other as a down line. A piece of solid insulated 
material to carry the weight of the wheels is usually 
placed at the gaps, .so that the wheels in passing shall 
not short cii'cuit the conductors, or the same danger 
may bo provided against by insulating the wheels, and 
lifting the rubbers by a cam at the moment of passing 
the gaps. This plan of driving combines the advan¬ 
tage derived from the* use of the single rope with the 
advantage resulting from tRe absence of alk switches 
or keys. 

• Fig. 73 is a diagram showing another method ol 
applying the block wires to tHis arrangement ol 
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driving, where only one line, with the sectionis alter¬ 
nately positive and negative, is used. The action by 
which the train b will be blocked in this example will 
be obvious from previous descriptions. 

In the plan shown in the diagram, Fig. 74; the 
train a will block the train b when the leading wheels 
of B reach a section already occupied by the trailing 
wheels of a. In this arrangement the leading and 
trailing cross connections are both placed at the _ 
beginning of the train, but the current through t does 
not pass througli l. 

The two latter arrangement.s may be combined,- 
and may be reduplicated so as to protect sections 
situated further back. 
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Fio. 74.—Blocking Arrangement with the Lending and Trailing Ctobb 
C onneotionR placed at beginning of the Train. 

t 

By the term block electro-magnet is meant any 
contrivance set in action by the passage of an electrical 
current, and having for its object the checking or 
arresting ""of the electro-motor with its train or single 
vehicle. The simplest method of checking the train 
is by cutting out the motor on the parallel arc system, 
and by short circuiting it on the series system, or in 
the latter system the motor may be cut out and the 
circuit joined up without short circuiting the motor, 
as shown in the diagrams, an^ the current may be 
employed to start a subsidiary electro-motor which 
puts on a*bra£e which is. released when the blocking 
ctteent<3ease8, the block being put in action by mean6 
of block wi^es and^ trailing and leading connections, 
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and fio switches, keys, or electro-magnets being used 
on the permanent way. 

In cases where the carriers or vehicles are arranged 
for the conveyance of persons, the system of blocking 
allows the guard to see when he is overtaking another 
train or is being overtaken by it. This he can do by 
observing whether a current .is flowing through either 
cross connection. The guard can also test the action 
of his own mechanism by temporarily completing a 
circuit through leading and trailing rubbers and block 



Flos. 75, 76, and 77.—Method of Mounting Block Wires in Line on 
Telpher System. »Sido, Knd, and Plan Views, 


wires. For instance in Fig. 69 if, by a supplementary 
insulated metal rubber, the guard joins a and a*, his 
train should instantly be checked by a current passing 
through the two main rubbers of the block system, 
and the block electro-magnet. It is evident that this 
mode of fthe^king train# would form a convenient brake 
as well as a mode of testing fee apparatus. 

A convenient method of mounting fee block wires 
IS 'shown in side and end elevation, and in'plan in 
Figs. 75, 76, and 77. Metal supports a?e,fixed by the 
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side of tlie line, on posts, or brackets, in any convenient 
position. Each of these supports carries six vertical 
pins, and on these pins pottery ware insulators are 
fixed. The heads of these insulators are cylindrical, 
and they are arranged to receive metal caps. To 
four of these caps the block wires, whiiih are strained 
between the supports like ordinary telegrajih wires, 
are securely attached. As shown in the illustration, 
the wire is led down over the curved head of the cap,, 




Fics/^K, 71K and 80.—Contact Maker or Circuit Clo r for Line 
OH Telpher iSyatcin. Hide, Knd, a»jd I’hin Views. 


and is twisted and securely fixed around the body. A 
cross connection couples two of the wires together, 
^whilst the other two terminate at the support. The 
contact maker or circuit closer is jirovided with bearers 
to lead it without concussion fr4m wire to, wife. 

This ‘circuit closer talchs the forni of a carriage, 
and it is s'hown in side and end elevation and in plan 
'in Figsf 78, 79, and 80. It consists of metal fran’ies 
fcfodnnocted by crossb&.re, and provided with metal wheels 
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which run on tlie wires, and the carriage serves 
electrically to connect the wires on which it stands. 
Side rollers are also provided to prevent the carriage 
running off the wires. A light rod not shown in the 
drawing forms the connection between the carriage 
and the train drawn by the clectro-motor. 

This device connects together the parallel wires on 
which it stands, which is what is desired in one of the 
connections. In the other connection, however, it is 
required that contact should be made with the wires 
on one side only, and for this purpose the carriage is 
so made as to iiisulat(! its two sides, the crossbars not 
being fixed dii'ectly to the metal side frames, but to 
iii.sulato>’S like those shown in Figs. 75, 70, 77, which 
are carried on vertical pins provided for them upon the 
side fram(;s. 

To rcignlate the s])eed at which the train when 
>mch(a!k'ed will he jiropelled, that i.s, to provide means 
by which the speed may be inaintaiiiod eon.stant or 
adjusted indejiendently of variations in the resistance 
to be overcome, or ifi the source from which the 
ele(!tri(!al energy is derived, or in the circuit, or in the 
number of trains to be driven by that circuit, without 
ihe yso of a relay or an electro-motor, tin? device illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 81 is employcid. A, b, c are thr6f) wheels 
BO geared that s will drive 11 , and, if the axis of n remains 
stationary, b will drive c. If however, the motion of 
c be re.sistod by a force exceeding a given adjustable 
amount, 0 will remain at rest and the axis of b will be 
displaced, an arrangement in fiwit of differential gearing. ' 
c is connected with some resishince such as that duo 
to a fan, a centrifugal bral«;J a pendulum, or,the flow 
of v/ater through an orifice, so regul&ted, that the 
rejistance will* increase with the speed at wl^ch the 
machine to be ffoverned happens t^ be running. 
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Another resistance is also opposed which may be 
constant or nearly so to the motion of the axis of b, and 
to the latter is attached a make and break piece’ 
or commutator, or other means of controlling the 
electrical current supplied to the motor, in such a way 
that, so long as the axis of B remains at rest, the full 
driving current will pass through the motor, but when, 
with the increase of speed, the resistance to the 
motion of c also increases, and the axis of b moves,, 
this motion will break the circuit, or reverse the con¬ 
nections, or move the brakes, or short circuit the 
motor, or throw in resistance, in fact the motion of b 
is used to eifect any desirable change 
in the electrical connections. 

Upon the speed decreasing so that 
the resistance to the motion of c 
will have again fallen to the normal 
amount, the axis of b will return to 
its former position under tho action 
of a spring or weight, by which its 
motion is resisted, and the current will 
be supplied as before. 

Preferably the axis of b is arranged 
to move between two fixed stops 
placed at* a considerable distance apart, in order to 
avoid continual interference with the circuit when 
iTinning at nearly the normal speed, and the make 
and break piece attached to b is so arranged as only 
to alter the circuit when near to either of the two 
ends of its travel. 

Referring to the illu.stratio«; a and c pe 'the pitch 
lines of two wheels externally and internally gearing 
with the pinion b. a and c are concentric but not on 
same shaft, or one of them is mounted loosely upon 
th6 shaft. B ie centred on the arm » which is pulled 



Fkj. 81.—Device for 
Regulating tho 
Unchecked Speed 
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agaiast a stop by a spring s. a is driven by the 
motor to be controlled, c is resisted by any resist-' 
ance which increases with the speed, as by a fan, 
centrifugal arrangement, or water governor, so that at 
a certain speed the arm n will begin to rotate round 
the centre, and will work a make and break piece ni, 
or a commutator m, or any other electrical device. 
The make and break piece m may have a slot in it, as 
shown, so that the pin indicated only moves it to or 
fro when the arm d is near the end of its travel. 

As a rule it is desirable that the change of me¬ 
chanical resistance to the motion of c should change 
largely with a small change of speed at the critical 
point, and a simple plan for effecting this change is by 
malyng c drive a brake governor m of the type devised 
by Sir William Thomson, in which a revolving weight 
is norimilly clear of an external rim, but at a given 
speed overcomes the resistance of a spring so far as to 
come in contact with this rim, and as it were put on a 
brak(! by means of the friction it creates. 

The effect producefl by a governor of the above 
description is neutralised when the speed of the 
machine falls back to the normal desired speed or a 
little below it. Cases arise, however, in which this is 
undesirable, as some permanent clvange may t)ccur in 
the driving current, or in the mechanical resistance to 
the driven electro-motor, as when the gradient of a 
telpherage line changes, and this renders a permanent 
readjustment of the electrical mechanism desirable. 
The simple slot arrangement described above and 
applied tjj any centrifrigal governor will effect this 
purpose, or tt may be performed automaticjjll^ and 
with great accuracy by the governor shoiXm is Fig. 82 , 
A, c form a* train of wheels so arranged ^hat A 
drives n. and b drives a or mr.iii. c mav drive u. 
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and n will then drive a. Upon b being turned in one 
direction it produces an electrical change tending to in¬ 
crease the speed of the motor, and upon b being rotated 
in the reverse direction this change will be undone. 

A centrifugal governor is so arranged that when 
the speed falls below a certain point an arm presses 
against a smooth pulley or surface connected with A, 
and so drives n in one direction. When, on the other 
hand, the speed rises above a certain point, the same,, 
or another arm, presses against a smooth pulley or 
surface connected with c and drives b in the opposite 



Fn!. S*2.— (io\M*.rning Arrangement, for Train on I’elplu'r Sy.steni. 

direction, but when the speed remains intermediate 
between the two limits the arm, or arms, are clear of 
A and c, and b is left at rest, b may thus be em¬ 
ployed to shunt or cut out a motor, to throw in or out 
an electrical resistance, or to adjust brushes, or to cause 
an electric field to ajiply a mechanical or electrical 
brake, or to produce any chaftgfi, inechanictl or elec¬ 
trical^ Avhich regulates the speed, and in this manner 
a pormaitent change may bo effected,which will not 
be un«hne when the motor is brought back to the 
desired speeds Tlfb.changc may if desired be eflfected 
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in the driving dynamo instead of in the receiving 
motor, or in botii. 

The governor is preferably employed in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. Connected mechanically with the 
machine to be controlled is a regulating drum or disc 
divided into two parts insulated from each other, and 
a rubber pressing against this drum or disc alternately 
makes one of two connections. When one connection 
is made the motor will be driven by the current, but 
when the other (ionnection is made the current will be 
tlivorted or interruptisd .so as not to drive the motor. 

The driving and non-driving connection will be of 
a length de})endent on the position of the rubber 
relatively to the drum, and this position is .shifted in 
tlio-way aj^ove described by the wheels a, n, and c. 

In the drawing the rubbing })iecos n, n, of the 
balanced centrifugal governor, bciar against the smooth 
surfaces v or a, as the velocuty happens to bo above or 
below that required. When the speed is ex.-ictly 
right or normal, these rubbing j)ieccs will run clear, 
and in the latter ease*the wheels a, n, o will all be at 
rest. If the speed becomes ex<!cssive, the wheel b 
will be worked by c ; if, on the contrary, the speed bo 
nisuiKdeut, the wheel js will be driven by^A. The 
shaft of B has a screw by which a nut M is worked 
backwards or forwards and is used to produ<!e the 
desired change. A desirable method of etl'octiug this 
required change is shown diagrammatically in Pig. 
82 . The insulated rubber or brush t actuated by u 
rubs on the insulated pieises o and u of a cylinder, as 
shown. *0 i.s insulated'and u is connected by another 
rubber with one terminal* of a motor e, tJm-other 
terminal of tl^p motor being joined to a dynamo B, 
tire other pole of whicji is connected with thexfubber 
or brush t. 
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It will be seen that if, at one end of the cylfnder, 
the piece u goes all round, and at the other end the 
piece 0 goes all round, and at intermediate points the 
proportions between o and u gradually vary, the time 
during which the current will be admitted to the 
motor will depend on the position of the rubber or 
brush T, which latter will bo determined by the 
governor. The connections for o and u can easily be 
varied to suit other arrangements in which an absolute, 
break might not be desirable. In fact the well-known 
system of cutting off the current for a fraction of each 
revolution is employed, but in such a manner that the 
cut-off shall be undisturbed so long as the speed 
remains constant, but may be pennancritly varied by 
a temporary change of speed so as to be different at 
different times although the speed may be the same. 
With this arrangement, if the resistance to the motion 
of the motor should der-rease tenfold below the maxi¬ 
mum which the motion could overcome, when the 
current was on continually, a slight increase of speed 
would screw m along until the Current was cut off for 
about nine-tenths of each revolution. When the 
speed had fallen to the desired amount in consequence 
of the withdrawal of the current, the rubber or brush 
T would 'be left in its new position and the machinery 
would run at the old speed notwithstanding the great 
alteration in the conditions. 

Fig. 83 shows another arrangement of the governor 
by which the desired permanent change can be effected, 
in which a well-known mechanical equivalent is sub¬ 
stituted for the three wheels pi^vfously used. In this 
arrangement the bevel wheels a and c ate connected 
by a sleewe, of form part of one piece' which is capable 
of a sij^ll motioft along the shaft under the influence 
of a balanced and if the speed becomes ex- 
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cessive the bevel wheel a will drive the bevel wheel b 
in one direction, whilst sliould the speed become 
deficient or decrease, the bevel wheel o will drive b 
in the opposite direction. When, however, a pre-,- 
determined rate of speed is maintained, both the 
bevel wheels A and c will remain clear, and b will be 
at rest. 

On attaining tho limiting or extreme position, m 
jnight be employed to put on a mechanical or elec 
trical brake, as by making contact with the stop t, and 
the governor might in this way be employed to put a 
brake on a train, if it continued to run too fast even 
after the whole electric cur¬ 
rent had been cut off. This 
effect would, however, be 
produced instantly, or almost 
instantly, after the current 
had all been withdrawn. 

To afford additional 
security against the chance 
of trains or vehicles ?ieiug 
overtaken by those which 



Fifl. 83.—Modified Form of 
Ciowruing Arraugement for 
Train on Telpher Syatoni. 


follow, any apparatus may 

be used by which a mechanical or electrical brake will 
bo set in operation to arrest a train or vehicle whenever 
the time during which the motor of this train or vehicle 
has been deprived of the driving current, by any one 
of the means which have been already described, 
exceeds a definite length, and by which the brake will 
be at once removed when the driving current begins to 
circulate. • Tfee effect of this arrangement will be that 
when the block or governor hets merely '{o contrel the 
speed, no power will be wasted in unneceslarOy re¬ 
sisting the motion of the train or vehicle, buttf this 
train or vehicle runs past the blobk for anore thaji 
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a definite number of seconds, so as to be in danger 
of overtaking the preceding train or vehicle, or of 
running too fast, then its motion will be checked not 
only by the withdrawal of motive iiower, hut also by 
the action of a brake. 

Fiirs. 84 and 85 illustrate in elevation and section 
one way of carrying out the above arrangement. The 
piece M is in this case actuated by the governor so as 
to nio^ e downwards whim the velocity increases bo-: 
yond the normal; when tliis motion has reached the 
limit at which the speed can be controlled, as already 

described, by entirely cut¬ 
ting off the current, a 
wedge jjicce or stop li will 
actuate a catch N so as to 
release the crosshead o. 
This crosshead will ho 
then pulled downwards by 
springs s\ s", its motion 
being resisted by a dash- 
jrA p, or other contrivance 
which will delay or retard 
the motion for the desired 
time. After the lapse of 
this time, the crosshead o will fall down nearly to the 
stop Q, and will make contact at T, so as to ajiply an 
electrical brake. The time between the itlease of the 
catch and the arrival of the crosshead o at its limiting 
position may be for instance thirty seconds, yet when 
the speed falls, the stop q attached to M will, as soon 
as the latter begms to^movd*‘back agiyn,'break the 
coiitact^t T,.and so take bff the electrical brake. On 
M rising *t will again set the catch it It is obvious 
that tfie contact at t may be -emjiloyed in many Ways 
to arrest{l»traiii,^Bdeed the mere mechanical pressure 



Fins. 84 ainl Armiigi;- 

int*nt for Tmiim on Telpher 
Sy.^Lcm. Kievution and Vcrtieal 
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of the springs s!, s^, on a quick running wheel, instead 
of T, would in most cases form a sufficiently powerful 
brake. The dash-pot p should be so arranged as not 
to resist the upward nioveinont of the orosshead o, and 
were a fan employed instead of the dash-pot, it should 
be driven by the descent of the crosshead o, and not 
by its ascent. 

To enable wire ropes to be used as the insulated 
conductor, a specnal form of insulator caj)able of re- 
jisting a great strain, and also of allowing the ropes 
to rock on the point of .support, and so relieve the 



Fubs. Sd, S7, and SH.—Insulator for Use (m IV.lphcr Lino. 
Kli'valion, Plan, and (Voss Sctjtion. 


supports from inconvenient .strain, is employed. This 
insulating device wherein the ends of the wire ropes 
are secured in bent wrought-irou pieces clipped to a 
circular insulator fi ee to rotate round a centre pin, is 
clearly illustrated in side elevation, plan, and vertical 
cross section in Figs. 8G, 87, and 88, in which the 
insulating ^jarts are indieated by cross-hatching. 

Horns (♦metal having shallow grooves ©n ■their 
upper sides intended to receive the wire rope,*are bent 
round the main insulating piece, and again bent^back. 
The rope passes between this metal horn and the 
7 
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raaiii insulating piece, and is also l^ent back 9 ,nd is' 
secured by being lashed to the horns. The horns are 
bent as shown in plan when the post is to stand at an 
angle, and the two horns are clipped together by 
straps which are insulated from them by insulating 
packing pieces. A piece of metal fixed in the main 
insulator helps to bridge the gap between the ends of 
the wire ropes. 

A pin, which is supported by a fork, serves to 
cany the main insulating piece, and the surface of th6 
latter near the pin is shielded from the wet by the- 
outer pieces shown in the vertical cross section, and 
by the form of the main piece itself. The rocking 
action on the pin prevents any undue strain from 
coming on the support. 

By forming the insulator over the pin in the shape 
shown, good insulation is ensured for the whole system 
from the earth, and the resistance across the packing 
pieces is rendered sufficient. 

A number of improvements have been made by 
the Consolidated Telpherage< Co., of New York, and 
lines designed on their system are extensively em¬ 
ployed in America. One of the chief characteristics 
of the aerial .system of this firm is what is known as 
the U'nit System. The results of numerous ‘trials, 
and many experiments, with various methods, have 
convinced them that this is both the most flexible 
system and the one which most successfully fulfils the 
greatest number of conditions, and that this fact is 
capable of practical demonstration. 

Fig. 89 is a plan view, showing a carriage or 
telpher truck composed, of a*single or one unit, and 
termed ta single unit telpher. As will be seen from; 
the (Rawing* the device is of simple'construction, and 
atao^igs. 134 and I3G, pp. 173 and 176, 
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it censists broadly of tlie combination with a suspended 
oar of a shaft rigidly fixed to the supporting wheels, 
the electric motors located on each side of these 
wheels having their revolving armatures also ripdly 
fixed on the shaft. The motors are provided with a 



Fi(}. 89.—Single Unit or 'I'niuk. 

frame by* which they are connected together, and 
combined with the yoke and trailing or idler wheel 
constitute a single unit telpher truck. 

Fig. 90 is a similar view to Fig. 89, illustrating 
a carriage or telpher truck consisting of a double 




Fig. 90.—Double Unit Telpher Carnage or Truck. 

unit, or two units. It consists as shown simply of 
two unite combined by a yoke, the second unit in the 
double unit telpher taking t?ie place of,the trailing or 
idler wheel of the single unit telpher. 
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ExAMPIiRB OF iKSTAI-LATIOflS OF WiliK 1U)1>K - WaYS ON TltB 
llUNNINO OR EnDLKSS 1tol*E SyBTKM AT: WoilKS IN FuANOK— 
Mill, IN Mexico—Fhknacer at Middlhsiihoikiu—Wateb » 
WoRKH IN NoKITIUMIIHRLANI)- FiRIt AT THE (’aPR HE VkIIDB 
Islands—Piers in New Zealand -Quarry at KMnoROWin 
—Quarries in lNmA--C'iiMKNT Works in Brazil—Mine 
IN Cumrkuland—Phint AVorks in Lanoasuire—Chemical 
Works in Northumubki^and—Mill in YoKKsniuE— Linoleum 
Works in Middlesex—Suuau Plantations in Dkmerara, 
Jamaica, Mauritius, Martinu^ue, St Kitts, Guatemala, 
i-c.—C ustom House is Mauritius--Beetroot Farm in 
Holland. 

Installation at Works in France. 

Tiik following arc brief descriptions of several installa¬ 
tions on the Gourjon* running-rope system of wire 
rope-way erected in France. In this system but one 
endless cable is used moving round two yiulleys in the 
same v^'tical plane, the full skips being carried to 
their destination liy the lower portion njion which 
they are suspended at equal distances apart, and the 
empty skips returning on the upper portion. Motion 
is imparted according to circunistances, by force of 
gravity, or by flower, or partly by gravity and partly 
by power in a regular and continuous raannor. 

One of the installations fti* questioi^ w^iich was 
erected at Teil, has a length in a horizontal direction 

A (letuilwl description of the Gourjon system of wire rope 
trnniwivy will be found in the Annaiei dea Ponta el Chauaaeea, vol. 
xiv., 1887, p. C04. 
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of 1*558 feet, and as the difference of level is only 81 
feet 8 inches, a certain amount of help has in this case 
to be given by power from the motor at the works, to 
assist the action of gravity. 

The carrier buckets, or receptacles, which are of 
sheet iron, are suspended from the cable at intervals 
of lir5 feet apart, weigh when full 110 lbs., and 
travel at a s[)eed of 5’75 feet per second, or at the rate 
of about 3’92 miles per hour. 

The installation cost £100, ajid the traffic upon the 
line is 70 tons a day, the cost of tnuisport being 3'11 
pence per ton-mile. 

An installation erected at St Tinier, near Grenoble, 
is considerably longer, following the windings of a 
valley for,8,200 feet, or over l-L niile. The two por¬ 
tions in the intervals between the end pulleys are 
8U}jported at tlie same level by pulleys mounted on 
posts or standards located about 500 feet apart. 

The table used is made of steel wire on what is 
known as the Excelsior system, and has a diameter of 
0'67 inch; whilst a cable made of a like number of 
round wires, and of the same weight per fathom, 
would have a diameter of 0’906 inch, or very nearly 
1 inch in the latter case against a little ovef ^ inch 
in the former case. The reason of this is owing to 
the absence of interstices in the ctise of the Excelsior 
make. 

The cost of this line was £520, the traffic is 50 tons 
a day, and the cost of transport 3’7 5 pence per ton- 
mile. 

Another .short tem'porary installation put up at 
Alzon was used,for conve'ying blocks,of Stone for 
masonry work connected with a railway. The line 
ordbsed a valley l,579»fect wide, having a difference 
of level between the termini of 474'^ feef. 
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In this case the excess power due to gravity could 
be used for moving a second cable which had a span 
of 88 feet, and a rise of 48 feet, by connecting it with 
the upper pulley, so as to carry the stone from the 
quarry to the pulley placed at the edge of the 
valley. 

The uncoupling of the carricsrs was effected auto¬ 
matically, but the coupling had to be done by hand, 
which caused some delay; 130 tons were transported 
per day at a cost of 14'4 pence per ton, the coat of 
cartage being double. 

The cost of the line v'as much increased by a 
failure to calculate the tension of the cables, and a 
carelessness in erection, which caused accidents ’ to 
take place on commencing work which 'otherwise 
might have been avoided, and but for which the out¬ 
lay would have been only £480, and some £2,400 
would have been saved in the transport of 52,330 
cubic yards of material. 

In another installation two, portions were on the 
same level, and passing over vertical pulleys at the 
end of the track were directed at an angle of from 
20“ to 25° to a winding drum, located horizontally 
at a slightly lower level, thus greatly f&cilitating' the 
uncoupling and coupling of the carriers. 

This line was designed for a distance of 2,214 feet, 
with a fall of 24275 feet; the cost was estimated to be 
£440, and 72 tons of cement were to be carried down 
daily at a slow rate of speed from the kilns to the 
works, the cost of transport being estimated to be 
2'1 pence per ton, instead of lOf pence per ton, which 
latter wa^ the-price of cartage. -The, capacity of such 
a line could, however, easily be raised to 100 tons 
daily by somewhaj accelerating the speed, and £he 
empty carrfffs could be, used for conveying up coal 
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to the kilns. The drum or pulley at the end of the 
line would then have to be connected with the motor 



of the works, so as to lower or raise the power due 
to gravity according to circumstances, and {froduce 
a. uniformity of speed. 


Fio. 91.—Instollation at Furnaces at Middlesbrough: General View of Line. 
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Installation at Furnaces at Middlesbrough. 

Fig. 91 is a general view of a line on the Carrington 
running-rope system designed hy Bullivant & Co. 
Ltd., and erected at Middlesbrough for removing the 
slag dump from mine furnaces so as to admit of the 
land being used for other purposes. The illustration 
shows the unloading terminal in the distance and the 
loading terminal in the foreground, the tension gear 
being in the rear of the latter. The capacity of tliis 
rope-way is 15 tons per hour, and the buckets have a 
capacity of 4 cwt. each. The line extends the entire 
length of the heap that it is desired to level, the 
discharging terminal being situated at the highe.st 
point and the loading terminal at the lowest j)oint. 
The latter tonninal rests upon a short section of rail, 
and is gradually moved towards the unloading terminal 
as the material is removed from before it, ivithout 
necessitating any change in the gear. The slag is 
brouf>:ht to the loadin<j terminal in the buckets to be 
placed on the running rope. ' 

From the uidoadiim tenniiial the slao is discharged 
into a crusher, from whicdi it is delivered into a rotary 
screen whitih separates the material into four grades, 
each of ivhieh is j’oeeived by a se])arato comy)artment 
of a hopper, and is loatled into true.ks on a railway. 

Installation at Water Works in 
Northumberland. 

An installation on the .same system has been 
con.structed hy Bullivant & Cb.«-Ltd., f(jjr the New¬ 
castle anch Gateshead Watfer Work.s, ,Wylam-on-Tyne, 
NorthumBerland, for the purpose of csitrrying cement, 
bricks,'*and other material for the construction ’of 
conduits, ilfeOi, in coftnection with new work,s, and also 
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for carrying coal for the Company’s pumping station, 
■which is situated some distance short of the main 
discharging terminal. 



•The total length of this lino is 1,800 feelf,'and it 
has a capacity of 20 tons per* flay. •The posts or 


-Installation at Water Works, Northumberland : General Unloading Station. 
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standards are constructed of steel, and of the type 
having four legs. The longest span is one of 490 feet 
where the line passes over the River Tyne. The 
loading station at the tensional terminal is so arranged 
that it could be placed between two lines of rails, for 
which purpose the gauge from that point to an 
adjacent angle frame is one of 6 feet, whilst from the 
latter to the upper or general unloading terminal 
it is one of 8 feet. The construction of this upper 
terminal is illustrated very clearly in Fig. 92, which 
also shows one of the posts or standards and a portion 
of the line with a carrier coming and going. The 
materials are here unloaded into contractors’ waggons 
which latter are made up into trains and are taken to 
the new works. The driving power is supplied by an 
oi’diuary undertype pattern of portable steam engine, 
and only two men are retjuired to operate the line. 

An intermediate unloading terminal is provided 
at the pumping station at which a loaded carrier can 
be stopped during its transit, and the contents dis¬ 
charged through a chute into a hopper for loading 
the works waggons. On one side of the loading station 
a hopper is provided for loading the carriers with coal 
from thft railway trucks, whilst on the other side a 
chute is arranged for filling the carriers with bricks 
from the trucks on another siding. 

Installation at a Mill in Mexico. 

An installation on the running-rope system at 
Plomosos * in the State of Sinaloa, Mexico,^ for con¬ 
veying wood to a mill, hw a ^btal lengfc of 10,115 
feet, or nqt far from 2 miles. The upper terminal of 

* A very full description, from which this 'abstract has bpen 
made, will be found in the TrantactiSm of the Technical Society 
the Pacific Ooait, San'pfanci^, 1890, p. 113. 
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this liuG is at an elevation of 3,575 feet above the 
lower one, thus affording a good example of a line on 
the running or endless rope system of comparatively 
short length, with a considerable difference in level 
between the termini. The spans were respectively 
935. 863, 104, 1,378, 977, 1,935, 410, 1,066, 771, 833, 
and 433 feet, at first, making in all 9,705 feet; but 
to this length 410 feet were subsequently added 
between spans 8 and 9, when the vertical turn sheaves 
were replaced by horizontal ones, raising the length 
of the line to 10,115 feet, as before mentioned. The 
outline of the ground is shown in the section. Pig. 93, 



from which it will be seen to be of a very rugged 
nature. 

Most of the frames of the standards were con¬ 
structed of hewn timber, because this latter material 
was easily available, thus counterbalancing the slight 
advantage which sawn timber is stated to possess for 
the purpose. , 

The framework of the upper terminal consists of 
balks of timber 8 inches square. 

The run of the loaded carriage for.takifig up the- 
slack of the rape is limited to 54 feet, the counter¬ 
weight gear being at the lower terminal only, ttnd the 
other end of the rope beine firtnlv anchored. Thf> 
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slack of the rope is taken up when the splices are 
renewed from time to time. 

The intermediate posts or standards w’ere first con¬ 
structed single, but in many places they were after¬ 
wards braced, by having X-shaped frames erected 
round them. 

The counterweight gear is mounted in a four-post; 
tower 24 feet in height, the weight box being 5 feet 
square and 3 feet deep. > 

In lines of this description the travelling carryijng 
rope is supported on suitable sheaves or pulleys, whi ch 
latter are mounted vertically upon the ends of cross 
arms fixed on the posts or standards at a sufficient 
heierht to clear all surface obstructions. At the termini 
the rope passes around sheaves or pulleys set horizon¬ 
tally. These sheaves are either grip or plain sheaves 
as the (!iis(( may require, grip sheaves being used 
where power has to be supplied to the rope, or to 
prevent slipping whore brakes are employed to regu¬ 
late the speed, in which case the brake wheel or 
drum would be attached to the upper side of the grip 
pulley. 

The rope employed is a inch diameter steel 
plough rope made at the California Wire Works from 
special steel obtained from Germany, giving a tensile 
strength of 300,000 lbs., or about 133 tons ISf cwt. 
per square inch.* The carrier frames or hangers are 
secured to the rope by means f>f a type of carrier box 
or fastening, known as the Hallidie clip, a description 
of which has been already given.f 

The transport *of this roje was, owing to the 
rugged nature of the coun'try to be traversed, a matter 

Tensile strength given in the paper, vHiivh soeum to be 
excessively high, 
t See pp. 
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jf very serious difficulty. It was accomplished by 
livlding the rope into ten lengths, each length made 
ap into seven coils, with an intermediate length of 10 
feet, and each of the coils in each length was loaded 
apon the back of a mule, the entire train being com¬ 
posed of seventy mules, and three men being provided 
X) each seven mules, or thirty men altogether. 

In transporting a wire rope in this manner the coils 
should be made up as small as possible, say not over 
24 inches, so as to enable them to be secured to the 
pack saddles. 

During the conveyance of the section of rope to the 
ipper terminal an accident occurred which was pro- 
luctive of very considerable delay, and demonstrated 
:he difficulties attendant upon the operation. The 
:ieatl mule’, at a point where a rise immediately fol- 
owed a steep descent, started to take the rise with 
i rush until cheeked by the rope, which threw him 
backwards over the bank, he taking two other mules 
svith him, and had not the last of these caught on a 
tree, the rest of the t*ain would have followed. The 
[)ath being cut out of the mountain side, and, so 
narrow as not to admit of turning a mule, or even of 
nnloading its pack, the coils which had gone over the 
blulf were fished up, uncoiled, and carried a quarter 
jf a mile by hand. The rope was, however, badly 
kinked through the mishap. 

This kinking of the rope is indeed one of the chief 
dangers to which this method of transport renders it 
liable, the parts thus damaged being usually the inter¬ 
vening Iqpgths between the mules. The result of a 
bad kink in fte rope is that ihe wires of the strands 
nn the concave side of it will shortly give ^ut when 
in use. 

Screw-down brakes’were employed uj)on tfiis line 
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As regards tlio cost of transport, this was foupd to 
be reduced by about three-fourths by the use of the 
rope-way; 5,100 cords of wood delivered to the mill 
as fuel costing before the existence of the rope-way 
£12,670, whilst 5,900 cords delivered by the rope-way 
only cost £3,392—a saving of £9,278, and an additional 
supply of 800 cords of wood, being thus effected by 
the use of the fatter. 

Installation as a Pier at the Cape de 
Verde Islands. 

The following is a- dcscrijition of another installa¬ 
tion on the running-rope systoni, erected in the Cape 
de Verde Islands, at Messrs Cory Brothers & Co.’s 
Coal Depot.* 

The total length of this line, whic.h is illustrated in 
Figs. 94, 95, and 96 in plan and elevations, is 1,200 
feet, of wliieh length almut 9(i() feet extend along the 
beach, and about 240 feet at rioht autilcs to the lonirer 
section to the end of the jtior, wlien* the coal is received 
and despatched. ‘ 

The rope-way was requii(id to be able to carry 
15 tons ])or hour in either direction, and the motion 
of the rope to he utiiisiid in working cranes at each 
terminal for raising or lowering coal. 

The coal is brought to the pier in bulk in barges 
from the colliers, and the buckets of the aerial or wire 
rope-way are lowered into the barges by a crane, and 
when filled arc again raised, and sent off on the wire 
ropo-waj to the depAt at its farther end, where a 
quantity of about 10,000 tons is usually stored. 

fulWesol’iptlon of this ‘natallation, which was designed by 
Mr Oarrihgton, M.I.C.E., Consulting ^Engineer to Messrs 

Bullivaiu^ f'C. litd., will be found in the Minutes of Pmeedi'i/ga 
(f the ‘if GivU Engineers, vol. Ixv., pp. 299-309 
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T6 supply the steamers calling at the island, the 
CKml IS filled at the store into bags holding 2 cwt. each 
which bags are raised by a crane to the level of the 





Fwa. 94, 95, and M—Installation as a Pier at tlio Cape de Verde 
Islands: Plan and Elevations. 


Wire ropg-way, and are carrieti by it back to the barges 
at the end of the pier. 

The driving gear with its steam engine is placed at 
the pomt where the twop sections of the wire ropb-wav 
meet at nght angles. It consists 6^a massive wooden 
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frame, carrying an upright shaft fitted at its upper 
end with two drums, each 8 feet in diameter, lying 
one on the top of the other, the ropes of the sections 
passing round these two drums, and being driven by 
them. At the lower end of the vertical shaft bevel 
gear is fixed, by which the motion of the steam engine 
is communicated to the drums. The steam engine by 
which the requisite power is supjdied is one of 16 
horse-power nominal, having two cylinders and a 
surface condenser. The boiler is of the horizontal 
multituhular type, working at a pressure of 60 lbs. per 
square inch. The usual shunt rails allow the loads to 
pass round the angle which is formed at this point. 

The terminal at the end of the shorter section on 
the pier-head carries the horizontal drum round which 
the tramway rope passers, and a long horseshoe-shaped 
rail. On this fiume is also mounted a crane, having 
a radius of 17 feet, and worked by shafting from the 
engine. This crane is manipulated by a friction 
clutcli, actuated through a lever on the top of the 
frame, on which the driver stafids, from which position 
he lias a clear view of the work going on below. Four 
carrier buckets or receptacles, each holding cwt., 
are lifted at a speed of 80 feet per minute, and are 
deposited on to a deck alongside the terminal frame. 
These buckets or receptacles are then pushed singly 
down an inclined plane, the arrangement being such 
that they engage themselves on the hangers, which, 
with their saddles, carry them on the line rope. In a 
similar way the empty buckets or receptacles arriving, 
or the sacks for delivery, ar# detached and lowered 
into the j:iarge. 

The terminal at the end of the''longer section at 
the cqal store is placed on a wooden platform, shown 
in elevation ^ Fij^ ?4, about 20 feet above the ground, 
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and *120 feet long. At the end of this platform, 
aituated the farthest from tlic driving station, is placed 
a horizontal drum 8 feet in djameter, cairied on a 
strong wooden frame, round which drum the line rope 
passes, and which can be drawn back when required 
to take up any e.xtensiou. The motion of the rope 
actuates the di'um, which by a paii’ of bevel wheels 
turns a square sliaft extending along the centre of the 
platform for its wliolo length. A crane of similar 
construction to that on the pier-head is placed on this 
platform in fi'ont of the terminal, and can be moved 
from end to cmd, deriving motion from the litio rope 
through the scjuare sliaft at any point. The jib of 
this crane is long enough to enable loads to be 
hoisted on cither side of the platform, and to be 
put down just behind the tifivolling shunt frame, 
which stands about 15 feet in front of the crane, 
and which is ai-ranged to .slide up and down the full 
length of the })latfomi in conjunction w'ith it. 
Thus the sacks of coal, having been raised from tlie 
ground, are })laced tlie foot of tht) shunt stege, 
by which tlicy ai’ts, having been first hung on the 
hangers, pushed on to the moving rope, and trans¬ 
ported to the ])ier. 

When coal is being brought to the store, it is 
tipped into an inclined slioot out of tlie buckets while 
they hang on the rail of the moving shunt. 

It will be seen from the arrangements above 
described that the coal can be hoisted out of the 
barge at the pier-head, tran,sported to the tenninal 
depdt, aud delivered into the store, wliere it is duly 
put mto sa(!ks for re-dellvety to steamers ;,and when 
this is required, "the sacks of coal can be lifted up to 
thp rope-way, a height of 20 feet, transported _ to the 
pier-head, and deposited into the hnrgcs.. 
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The rope is supported on the longer section by 
seven posts or standards, which are fixed on the 
beach, and are of the usual construction, and about 
15 feet high. These posts or standards carry bearing 
pulleys 2 feet in diameter, grooved to fit the wire 
rope, which latt»!r is of crucible steel with a breaking 
strain of IG tons, and is run at a speed of 3^ miles 
per hour. 

This rope-way, though it was only designed to lift, 
and carry 15 tons per hour, has on emergencies con¬ 
veyed more tlian 25 tons in an hour. 

The cost of the maintenance of the rope has been 
a halfpenny per ton carried, and that of the machinery 
also a halfpenny ])er ton, tlie chief item in the latter 
case being the breaking of the buckets or receptacles 
by rough handling. The cost of labour has been 
one penny per ton handled, including tipping the coal 
into the store, and attending the engine. The cost of 
working the crane and filling the buckets or receptacles 
in the barge has been about five-eighths of a penny 
per ton the boiler for supplying steam to the engine 
consuming 7 cwt. of coal per twelve hours. 

The complete cost of the above installation erected 
on the spot, but exclusive of freight and customs duty, 
was about £2,500, including the large staging at the 
depot and the whole of the woodwork. The erection 
on the site occupied three months. 

Installations as Piers in New Zealand. 

A pier wire rope-way, designed bjy the same 
engineer,,was constructed at Russel, Bay of Islands, 
New Zesdand’ the short section of “^the line running 
for abQgt 3,600 feet out into the bay, and the main 
line from thejiier to.the mines on the mainland beinflf 
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about 1 mile in length. The terminal at the head of 
the pier is erected upon an old hulk which is securely 
moored in position. 



The carrying capacity of this line is about 50 
tofts of manganese or& daily, with a motive ^wer of 
6-horse. 
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Figs. 97 and 98 sliow two other arrangements of 
wire rope-ways on the running or endless rope system 
arranged as piers, the constructive details of which are 



Fia. 99.—Installation at Quarriea,at Embortugh : Viow t long llic lane. 


practically similar to those already described, modified 
where necessary, hojvcver, to meet the different require¬ 
ments of each particular case. 
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Installation at Quartz and Granite Quarries 
at Emborough. 

Another installation on the Carrington running 



or endless ro^e'system designed by Messrs Bullivant 
& Co. Ltd., and erected at the Emborough Quartzite 
Quarries for conveying broken* graiytg and quartz 
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Irom a new scam to the crushers, is illustrated in Figs, 

99 and 100, the first figure showing a view along the 
line with tlie carriers coining and going, and the 
second figure being a view showing the arrangement 
of one of the terminals and a portion of the line. 

The length of this wire rope-way is 3,500 feet 
and its capacity 25 tons per hour, the weight of the 
individual loads being 5 cwt. The standards or 
trestles and terminal frames are constructed of steel, 
and the longest span is one of 775 feet. Motive 
power is produced by a Tangye engine, and the 
carrier buckets are lojulud from a hopper through 
chutes. 

Installation at a Stone Quarry in India. 

Fig. ] Of shows diagrammatically in plan ahd section 
a wire rope-way or cable-way on the Carrington 
running or endless rojie system erocti;d at a quarry in 
Madras, India, for the carriage of concrete material. 
This wire rope-way, which has a total length of 15,(500 
feet, or nearly 3 miles, was supplied to the order of the 
Indian Government, for the purpose of carrying about 

100 to 150 tons of material per working day, for the 
purpose of constructing a large concrete dam in a 
very out-of-the-way situation in Madras, ' 

This installation affords a good example of the 
facility with which a line on the endless-rope system 
can he made to pass angles of any degree, and admits 
of surmounting certain constructive difficulties that 
•would jirove very difficult to overcome, if not fatal, 
in the arse of any other arrangenient. 

In the present example, as will be seto from the 
plan, the line passes tliree angles varying from 157° 
to 169°, and, as will be seen from the^ section, over 
inclines Varying from 1 in 3 to Tin 4. 
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Another feature is that the driving power is water, 
which was found attainable at a point about half-way 
between the terminals of the line. 



The entire line was erected on the spot Uy native 
workmen. 
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Installation at a Cement Works in Brazil. 


Fig. 102 shows in section a wire rope-way installation 



on th9 Carrington running or endless rope system put up 
in counectioft witli ft cement works at Jundiahv, Brazil. 


Flu, 103.—Installation at a Barytes Mine in Cumberland : Section. 
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The extreme length of this line is 8,961 feet, or 
about 17 mile, and it is capable of transporting some 
100 tons of cement in bags per working day of ten 
hours. 

The line passes over extremely rough ground, and 
changes its direction in two places. At a number of 
parts the incline is 1 in 3'5, and there are spans of 
500 feet. 

The bags of cement are carried in water-tight cases 
made of galvanised iron, and so constructed as to 
turn over on the release of a catch. The necessary 
motive power to work the line is jirovided in this 
instance by a 14 horse-power engine of the semi- 
jjortable type. 

This Ikie affords an excellent example, as will be 
seen from an examination of the section, of the 
niaxiniurn spans and severe inclines which can be 
satisfactorily worked with wire rope-ways on this 
system. 

Installation at a B^tes Mine in Cumberland. 

Fig. 103 is a sectional view illustrating a short wire 
rope-way erected at a barytes mine in Cumberland 
for the purpose of conveying the mineral from the 
mine, which is located on tlie flank of a bill, to the 
mill and dressing floors, which are situated at its foot, 
at which latter point water-power is available. 

The total length of the line is 984 feet, and the 
difleronce of level between the mill and the mine is 
556 feet, the average incline being 1 in 5. 

The water wheel which, provides the power for 
driving the mill also serves for supplying that 
necessary for working the rope-way, all the power, 
however, that is required for the latter purpose being 
a sufficient amount to act as a mfiahs of'governing the 
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speed and controlling it, as the loaded carriers run 
down by gravity. The situation of the line and the 



charactei^ of fhe incline over whicl^ it is worked are 
shown ap'proximately in the illustration. 

This carrying capacity of this wire rope-way is 100 
tons per day. 
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Installation at a Print Works in Lancashire. 

Fig. 104 is a sectional view showing an installation, 
on the Carrington running or endless rope system, at a 
print works in Lancashire. The construction of the box 
carriers for the textile goods, which usually hold about 
120 lbs. each, has been already shown in Fig. 51.* 

A number of lines of the above description have 
been running successfully for a great many , years at 
print works in various parts of the country. 

The following are some further examples of 
installations, on the same running or endless rope 
system as the preceding, that have been erected at 
manure, chemical, linoleum, and other works. 

Installation at an Artifidal Manure Works 
near London. 

Fig. 105 is a sectional view showing an installation 
of wire rope-way on the running or endless rope 
system, erected at an artificial manure works. 

The illustrations in«both this and the following ex¬ 
amples, although only diagrammatical, are sufficiently 
explanatory to show the general arrangement of the 
lines, the constructional 'details being, as already 
mentioned, similar to those already given. 

Installation at a Chemical Works in 
N orthumberland. 

Fig. 106 is a sectional diagram showing the disposi¬ 
tion of a wire rope-way on the running-rope system 
about 1,500 feet in length, erected at a chemical works 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 

This line, asVill be seen from th6 illastration, 
passes throughout its course over buildings, dv^plling- 
See p. 60. 
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10 ever intervening sliods, passes close over the 
buildings containing the coopei’s' workshops, and then 
descends until it reaches the terminus on the bank 
of the River Tyne, where a staging about 30 feet in 
height is provided on the quay side, from which the 
refuse material or waste product can be emptied into 
barges lying in the river. 

The engine for sup]>lying the motive ])ower is 
placed upon the above-mentioned stiiging. 

The carrier buckets or reco{)tacles for the refuse or 
waste product contain about 3.| cwt. oach, and the 
carrying ea])acity of the line is about 120 tons per 
working day. 

This wire rope-way was run, transporting the 
above amount of material daily, for about eight years, 
when the’works wen; closed. 


Installation at a Mill in Yorkshire. 

Fig. 107 is a .similar view to the la.st, showing an 
installation on the rttnning-rofH) system at a mill in 
Hudder.slield, Yorksliire. 

This wire rope-way, which is about 900 feet in 
length, is used for the jmrjwse of transporting eoal 
from a eoal mine belonging to the company to theh" 
boiler house, where four large boilers are supplied. 

The coal is convoyed in carrier buckets, which 
contain 1 cwt. each, and which are filled from a shoot 
at the colliery. On reaching the boiler house the 
loaded carriers pass from the rope on to a shunt rail 
suspended from the roof, along which rail they run 
over the hbppers of the mechanical stokers, one of 
which is fitted *10 each boiler. These hgppers are 
adapted to colituin 2 tons each, which amount is a 
supply sufficient for hdlf a day’s consumption of each 
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of the boilers, and one hour’s running of the rop^-way 
is required to effect the filling of the above. 

The driving gear for operating the rope-way is 
located against the wall of the boiler house, 2 horse¬ 
power being required to work the line when fully 
loaded. 

The coat of carriage, including renewals and labour, 
has been found to be about twopence per ton trans¬ 
ported. 

Installation at a Linoleum Works in 
Middlesex. 

Fig. 108 is also a similar view to the preceding, 
showing a short wire rope-way on the running-rope 
system of about 600 feet in length, erected at a 
linoleum works near Staines, Middlesex, where it is 
used for the conveyance of coal from the railway siding 
up to the upper floor of one of the workshops, from 
which it is shot into the adjacent boiler houses. 

During its course this line passes over a river and 
many of the workshops and loofs. The incline is 
about 1 in 5, and the coal is carried in loads of 1^ cwt. 

Motive power is in this instance water, and is 
supplied by means of a turbine which also serves for 
driving other machinery. 

Installations on Sugar Plantations. 

The usual arrangement adopted on sugar-cane 
plantations in Demerara, Jamaica, Mauritius, Mar¬ 
tinique, Sf Kitts, Guatemala, Australia, &c., will be 
readily understood from the arrangements diagram- 
matically illustrated in Pigs. 1(I9, 110, 111, 112, and 
113 in plans atid elevations. 

Th§^e lines are usually driven by power, that of the 
cane mill beiqg ge^ierally utilised, but in some cases 
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they, are run by gravity. The canes are deposited 
from the carriers, a description and illustration of 
which has been previously given,* at the mill, and 



loading can t)e effected at afty point on the line by 
means of the travelling shunt shown ’ in 'elevation 
and plan in Fig. 109. 


See p. 61 
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The plan view, Fig. 112, shows an arrangement 
in which several wire rope-ways driven from the same 
point are arranged to discharge on the same cane carrier, 
and is one extensively adopted in the Mauritius, 

Fig. 113 shows a portion of a line and of a simple 
form of post or standard for an endless running rope¬ 
way for carrying sugar cane, in side and end elevation. 

A large number of installations of these wire rope¬ 
ways for the carriage of sugar cane are at work in the 
island of Mauritius alone, the lines varying in length 

from 1 mile to 4 miles, and 
transporting from 100 to 
200 tons of sugar cane per 
working day. 

A great advantage 
which this system of car¬ 
riage by wire rope-ways 
aifords is, that the canes 
are delivered in a continu¬ 
ous stream direct on to the 
cane carriers, and in quan¬ 
tities that are at no time 
large enough to demand 
redistribution in feeding the 
mill, the small individual 
loads of about 2 cwt. of canes each following one 
another in rapid succession, so that the quantity 
delivered can be easily regulated to a nicety by the 
man engaged in discharging the carriers. 

Further advantages derivable from the system 
are: That canes can be brought from different parts 
of an estate by one or ihore T^re rope-ways, thereby 
admitting" of readily mixing different lots of canes 
previous to crushing in the mill. The canes can-be 
transported, over (vther growing or unripe canes, as 


•SIAMIIflin 0* THMt WtM TMMSWaVt 
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Fig. 112. —installation on a Sugar 
Plantation: Junetion of Tln-oe 
Lines. 
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well, as across any rivers or canals or other obstruc¬ 
tions lying in the route. The earth is not in any way 
beaten down as is the case through 
the treading of mules, horses, or oxen, 

•and the passage of carts, when cart¬ 
ing is resorted to, or even with the 
use of portable ground tramways, or 
railways, and canes can be brouglit, 
moreover, from estates lying on high 
ground which are inaccessible to ordi¬ 
nary roads, thereby rendering valuable 
land which would otherwise be practi¬ 
cally useless. Cane can bo carried 
more cheaply than by carting, one 
man being sufficient to discharge up 
to 150 tons of cane per ten hours, and 
besides those loading the cane carriers 
or hangers one man only is required 
at the despatfffiiiig teriniims. 

In many cases it is found to be 
convenient to emplo^ a combination 
of cartage wnth wire rope-way trans¬ 
port, the canes being brought' to 
certain points along the line by the 
cart.s, at which points they are loaded 
and forwarded to the mill on the 
wire rope-way. 

Installation at the Custom 
House in Mauritius. 

A wire *rope-way on tlib endless 
or running-rope* system : of 3,000 
feqt in length, the longest span being one of 660 feet, 
IS at work at Port Louis in the island of Mauritius 


Fia. 113.—Installation on a Sugar Plantation: Portion of Lone and Standard. 
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for the carriage of bags of sugar and puncheons of 
rum to the Custom House. 

Loads up to GOO lbs. in weight are transported on 
this line. 

Installation on a Beetroot Farm in Holland. 

On large beetroot farms wire rope-ways are 
extensively used for c.arrying off the crops and 
delivering thorn to points from which they can be* 
despatched either by rail or ship to the sugar factories. 

A good exainjde of an installation of this descrip¬ 
tion is to be found in one designed for the Netherlands 
Land Enclosure Company for carrying the crops, and 
for the conveyance of other materials on their estate 
at Fort Bath, whicli consists of land that has been 
reclaimed from the sea. 

This line is about 1 mile in length, and has a 
carrying capacity of .50 tons daily, the produce being 
conveyed in baskets conhiining about 100 lbs. each. 
The i)ower is supplied by a 6t horse-iiower portable 
engine. 

The line is so constructed that it can be taken 
down and put up again in a fresh jdace in one day, 
by the aid of twenty men, provided the distance to 
cart the materials composing the rope-way does not 
exceed 5 miles. 
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ExAMPIKS op InsTAILATIOKB op WjbB HoPE-WaTB 03f THE riXF.D 
Cabryino-Kopb System at : Sdoab Plantation in Aostbalia 
—Chalk Pits in Franck—^Minrb in Spain—Furnaces in 
Bbloiuji—Saw Mills in Scotland—Blast Furnacbs in 
Hcnoary—Cement Works in France -Lead Mines in 
France—Gas Works, London—Saw Mills in Italy— 
Italian Alps—Portipications, Girraltar—Water Works, 
Cape Town—Pier in South Africa—Sugar Factory, Hono 
Kong—Mine in Japan—Telpher System in Someilsktshirb 
AND Sussex—Telpher System in America. 

Installation on Sugar Plantation in Australia. 

Fig. 114 is a view from the loading station of a 
wire rope-way on the fixed-rojie system, worked by 
gravity, on a sugar plantation in Australia. The line 
consists of a single sptfn 5,0 J G feet long with a 540 feet 
drop to cane punts in the river below, the capacity 
being 5 Lons of .sugar cane per hour, the individual 
loads being 2 cwt. 

Wire rope-ways of this type operated by gravity, 
and where the loaded carriers are suspended from trucks 
or runners and are allowed to run down at a high speed 
on a fixed rope, are known as shoots; they are appli¬ 
cable with advantage wherever the nature of the 
ground admits of this method of working. The loads 
may bo from 1 cwt. to 4 cwt., and spans up to 7,000 
feet can be worked without intermediate supfiort. The 
loads being suspended from runners which aite ttllowed 
tq, run down the carrying rope uncontrollq(i» some 
arrangement is provided for breaking the ^hock of the 

»a ■ 
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arriving load. The speed of the runners as ‘they 
approach the lower terminal, can be regulated by 



sS'g of the carrying rope, and the 
breaWng or.cashiofling of the shock may be effected 
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by a crude arrangement of a heap of brushwood*or 
other suitable material at the lower terminal, or a 
more complicated arrangement of buffer may be 
provided. In the above installation a buffer for 
breaking the blow of the arriving bundles of canes 
and a curved shunt for conveying them over a 
punt in the river are provided. 


Installation at Chalk Pits in France^ 

A simple system of aerial transport by wire ropes 
bn the fixed carrying-rope system is described by 
A Hauet,* which is said to have been in use for about 
thirty years at the chalk pits near Paris for conveying 
the chalk for short distances of from 500 to 820 feet 
in length.* 

Two carrier wire ropes, f inch in diameter each, 
are arranged parallel to each other, and act as ways 
or lines, the one for the ascent, and the other for the 
descent. These ropes are suitably secured to any 
available support at'one terminus, and are placed 
under tension at the other terminus by the aid of a 
large T-headed bolt, passed through a block of timber 
held by an anchor carriage, constructed of angle-iron 
and of wrought-iron plate, and heavily loaded. 

The load is suspended from each of the carrier 
ropes or cables by means of a truck or traveller 
having a frame of triangular form, in which are 
mounted two 8-inch grooved pulleys adapted to run 
upon the rope, a suspension hook being provided for 
the attachment of the carrier receptacle. 

An endless wire rope ‘Of | inch to ^ inch in 
diameter, according to the load to he ^e^ with. 

See ReBut Ginirale dv Ghemins de fer, October 1868, p. 227, 
for further particulars. 
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and running on grooved pulleys of 4 feet diameter 
mounted at the ends of the line, is connected to this 
apparatus through a short length of chain. The 
carrier receptacles or buckets provided for con¬ 
veying the materials have a capacity of from to 
5 cubic feet. 

The loaded carriers descend by gravitation, carrying 
with them the endle.ss hauling rope which draws up 
the empty buckets. A friction wooden brake block, 
or when the gradient exceeds 15 per cent., a steel 
brake, serves to arrest the motion when the carriers 
arrive at their destination. 

Inclines of fron) 30 to 40 per cent., It is stated, are 
easily successfully worked on this plan. 


Installation at Mines in Spain. 

A wire rope-way erected between Garrucha and 
Serena de Bedar in Almeria, south-east of Spain, on 
the Bleichert-Otto system of fixed carrying rope, was 
at the time of con.struction the most important installa¬ 
tion of this particular description in existence, and is 
even now one of great interest. This wire rope-way 
was constructed for transj)orting iron ore from the 
mines at Serena de Bedar to the Mediterranean coast 
at Garrucha, the total length being 9^ miles. 

The lino is divided into four sections, the first two 
of which are r40 and 3‘29 miles long respectively, and 
are worked by means of an engine of 30 horse-power; 
the two second sections are 3‘29 and 2’8 miles long 
respectively, and are driven by an engine of 70 horse¬ 
power. 

Th* oarrying ropes are firmly Anchored at the 
terminal stations to large blocks of m'heonry, and ^ire 
maintained taut byjneans of tension weights provided 
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at tha angle stations, as shown in Figs. 115 and 116, 
which represents the Puerto del Coronel power and 



Fk.9. 115 and 116—Installation at Minos in Spain: Puwor and Angle 
Station—Plan and Sogtional Elevation. 


angle station iu plan and sectional efevatloir* The 
armngement of the slyint rails of this anglesstati'on, 
together with the hauling engine,‘are ahgwn in plan 
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and elevation in these figures and in the sectional \ iews, 
Figs. 117 and 118. 

In operation on the arrival of the carrier buckets 
at an angle station they are automatically disengaged 
from the hauling rope, switched on to the shunt rails, 
and run round by hand to the carrying rope on the 



Euis. 117 and 118.—Installatioa at Mines in Spain; fowet and Angle 
Slalion—SecUons. 


next section of the line, where they are again attached 
to the hauling rope and despatched in a new direc¬ 
tion. 

The di-iving is effected by belj; gearing which 
transmits* the power to two large grooved pulleys 
7 feet ^ inches in diameter, lined with leather, around 
which the hauling rtpe is coiled seyeral times. Tension 
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iFeights and pulleys similar to those employed for the 
jarrying ropes are used for keeping the hauling rope 
!»ut. 

The loading station is at Serena, which is situated 
it an altitude of 905 feet above the sea-level, and after 
leaving this station the line crosses a number of deep 
Yalleys, one of which is over half a mile wide and 328 
Feet in depth, and it traverses mountain ridges, the 
Ijighost of which is 1,174 feet above the sea-level, to 
bhe village of Pendar de Bedar, where, at an elevation 
3f 951 feet above the sea-level, the first power station 
IS located. 

From the latter place the line deflects to the right, 
ind again passes over several valleys and ridges, with 
1 gradual descent to an angle station 370 feet above 
the sea-level. It then bears to the left, extending 
3ver a more or less hilly country to the second power 
jtation near Puerto del Coronel. 

From the second power station the line turns to 
the right, and descends at an easy gradient to the 
unloading station on the coast, which is located near 
;he town of Garrucha. 

The longest span of the line is that near the Villa 
Reforma, which is 918 feet in width, with a sag of the 
rope of 65 feet, and on which six loaded and six empty 
jarriers are supported at a time. The next longest 
spans of the line range from 328 to 750 feet; the 
average distance between the supports, however, is 
only about 130 feet. 

The steepest gradient, taking into account the sag 
of the rope, is 1 in 2^, and the tallest standard is 118 
feet in height. 

The carrying fope for the loaded side is inch 
in diameter, and that for the unloaded side 1 yich in 
diameter. The hauling rope is | inch in jliameter, and 
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is provided at proper intervals with star knots* to 
engage with pawl grips.! 

The posts or standards employed are of the type 
which has been previously illustrated.} Fig. 119 is a 
perspective view of a portion of the rope-way showing 
the arrangement of the line and the carriers coming 
and going. 

Storage bins of an aggregate capacity of 800 tons 
are provided at the loading station, from which bins the 
ore is spouted into the carrier buckets or receptacles. 



Fio. 119.—Installation at Mines in Spain: Portion of Line. 


The unloading station at the coast is 150 feet in 
length, by 50 feet in width, and is elevated 32 feet 
above the ground level. It has a storage capacity of 
from 18,000 to 20,000 tons, so that from four to six 
vessels can be loaded at a time. 

At the various stations sic^ngs are^arranged for 
<» * 

* I’lS''" wdesoription and illustration of ttese knots, see p 46. 

_ t I'or’ a description and illu.stration of tkese pawl grips, see 
pp. SO-Ot. 

! See pp. ,14filD, Fijs. 1 and 2. 
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stocking empty carriers from the different sections of 
the line. 

The stations are all connected together by tele¬ 
phone, and a system of electric signalling is used. 
The engine and boiler houses are solidly built, and are 
large enough to be used as repairing shops. 

The guaranteed capacity of this line is 400 tons 
per working day of ten hours. With, however, a 
travelling rate of 300 feet per minute, or about 3^ 
miles an hour, and with two carriers having buckets 
of 7 cwt. capacity each arriving per minute, or say 
1,200 buckets per day of ten hoiu's, the actual quantity 
carried by this line in a working day of ten hours would 
be 420 tons, making its capacity 4,095 ton-miles. 

Owing to a large demand for Bedar ore, the line has 
been worked in two shifts of eight hours, and no less than 
900 tons per day have been transported to the coast. 

The complete cost of the line is said to have been 
£26,000, and it was surveyed, constructed, and ready 
for work within ten months, tlie constructor of the 
line, J. Polilig, of Coibgne, contracting to work and 
keep the rope-way in repair for a number of years at 
the rate of 1 shilling and 2'5 pence per ton of material 
carried, this price to cover all the costs of labour, 
maintenance, and repairs.* 

Installation at Furnaces in Belgium. 

A very full description of an installation of the 
Beer arrangement of wire rope-way on the fixed 
carrying-rope principle, at the Seraing furnaces of the 

* E. H. Davies’ “ Machinery for Metalliferous Mines ” (London! 
Crosby Lockwood & Son), whei'e (at p. 614) Mt Davjgsjcknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to Commans &. Co., of London, the English 
repfesentotives of the makers, for some of the informationtBUpplied. 
See also British Patent, Otto, No. 7,607, lti87. 
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Esp^rance-Longdoz Company, is given in the Ream 
Universelle des Mines* from which the following 
particulars are abridged. 

The starting point of the line is situated 11 feet 6 
inches above the ground level, and the point of delivery 
is at a height of 160 feet above the starting point. 

The carrying rope for the loaded carriers is 1;^ inch 
in diameter, and is composed of nineteen wires, each 
wire ^ inch in diameter, and arranged one in the centre, 
six intermediate, and twelve on the exterior. The 
weight of this rope is 21f lb.s. per fathom, and its 
theoretical breaking strain 37 tons, the actual breaking 
strain being, however, appreciably less. It is strained 
and kept taut in use by a counterpoise of 5 tons 18 
cwt. 

The carrying rope for the empty carriers is 1^ inch 
in diameter, and is also composed of nineteen similarly 
arranged wires to those of the above rope, but each of 
which wires is only A inch full in diameter. This rope 
weighs but 12^ lbs. per fathom, and its theoretical 
breaking strain is 23 tons. ••The counterpoise for 
straining the empty line is 3 tons 18 cwt. 

The hauling rope is ki inch in diameter, and is 
composed of a hemp core surrounded by six strands 
each composed of twelve wires of tV inch in diameter. 
It weighs 4^ lbs. per fathom, and has a theoretical 
breaking strain of 14 tons 18 cwt. The counterpoise 
for keeping the hauling rope taut weighs 1 ton 19 cwt. 

The joints of the carrying ropes are made in two 
ways. The one by inserting each end into a slightly 
conical sleeve, somewhat separating the wires, and 
brazing tfeem to the sleeve with tf special‘solder. The 

* the Beer System of Wire Bope-jWttys,” by Charles 
BAoult,-Engineer to the Beer Eugineering and Fotindry Company, 
Revut UniverMf dtt Hvnet, 3rd series, vol. iii., 1888, p. 49. 
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larger or adjacent ends of each pair of these sleeves 
are tapped with a right and left handed thread re¬ 
spectively, and they are coupled together hy means of 
a right and left handed screw-threaded plug. 

The other method consiste of separating and wedg¬ 
ing the wires into the sleeve instead of soldering. 
This wedging is effeeted first by three curved wedges 
forming conjointly a feather-edged tube or ferrule 
between the outer and intermediate layers of wires, 
and next by a smaller solid conical ferrule between 
the intermediate layer and the central wire, which last 
wedge piece is screwed at the end and secured by a 
nut 

A series of tests to which this latter coupling was 
subjected showed that, although a load of 30'1 tons 
ruptured all the wires, none of them were drawn out 
of the sleeve, but all were broken externally, and the 
joints themselves remained uninjured. 

The hauling rope is endless, the two extremities 
being spliced together, and, in the case of lines where 
the gradients are slight, the carrier skips or buckets 
may be attached to it at any point by a simple friction 
clip easily engaged and disengaged. In the installation 
under consideration, however, where the gradients are 
of some severity, carrier collars or knots are fixed on 
the hauling rope to engage with locking grips on the 
carrier frames or hangers, which grips are automati¬ 
cally released by coming in contact with a fixed tripper 
bar or rail at each end of their travel. The carrier 
collars employed are formed in halves dovetailed 
together so that they can be slipped on anywhere on 
the hauling *rope, and secured with a small jivet with 
countersunk headfe, by which it is claimed 4«»avoid 
th^ injurious effect of solder on the rope, and the 
necessity of cutting and splicing,the latter at each 
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point where a collar has to be fixed, as is necessary 
when solid thimbles or carrier collars are used. 
These carrier collars are 1J inches in external diameter, 
and If inches in length, and they are fixed on the 
rope at intervals of 228 feet apart, and when loaded 
with a weight of 2 tons, and tested by repeated blows 
of a hammer, no sensible displacement of one of the 
carrier collars was found to have been effected. 

It has been found in practical working desirable to 
change the position of the carrier collars from time to 
time so as to equalise the wear on the rope. 

The hauling rope is driven by a 9 horse-power 
vertical engine placed under the platform at the 
loading or starting station. The crank shaft carries a 
pinion 8 inches in diameter, and making 120 revolu¬ 
tions per minute, which pinion meshes with a spur 
wheel 7 feet 6 inches in diameter, keyed on the 
driving drum shaft, and the driving drum or pulley 
has two grooves lagged with wood. The hauling rope 
is passed twice round the driving drum or pulley, and 
once round a single grooved idle pulley placed above 
the latter in the same vertical plane, and it is then led 
away horizontally over two guide pulleys. The return 
pulley at the discharging station is movably mounted 
and weighted to keep the rope taut, the Counterbalance 
being, as before mentioned, 1 ton 19 cwt. 

At each station a fixed rail is provided on to which 
the carriers can be shunted, so as to be passed, in the 
one case, round the return pulley, and in the other 
round the receiving hopper, for charging. Movable 
switches are also provided at the starting station to 
admit of fjbe carriers being removed for repairs, &c. 

Tiks^ravdling speed of the cafriers is about 2f 
miles per hour. 

A fact which has been spec'ially noticed during the 
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working of this line is that the hauling rope constantly 
revolves on its own axis, and always in the same 
direction. 

The discharging station consists of a platform 66 
feet high, carried on a‘ light but very substantial 
framing steadied by guy ropes. 

Three intermediate supjwrts or standards are pro¬ 
vided, which consist of wrought-iron lattice posts 
bolted to masonry foundations, the highest being 72 
'feet. Each standard is provided with two crossbars 
for supporting the carrying and hauling ropes, which 
are placed one above the other in the same vertical 
plane. The hauling rope is simply carried on grooved 
pulleys, but the plan adopted for supporting the 
carrying ropes is a more complicated arrangement, 
as by reasbn of the variations of temperature, and 
of changes in the positions of the loaded carriers, 
they are found to have an endwise movement to 
and fro of 10 inches or more. If the creeping move¬ 
ment of the two carrying ropes be in the same 
direction, it is found t(* tend to overturn the support¬ 
ing posts or standards, and if in opposite directions, 
to twist them. 

When the carrying ropes are arranged to merely 
slide on their supports, they soon become set fast, no 
matter how well they may be kept greased; if they 
are carried 011 simple pulleys, they soon show signs 
of wear from want of sufficiently extended bearing 
surfaces; if mounted on blocks or carriages carried 
on small wheels, the blocks or carriages are found 
to work themselves to the one or other end of their 
track or pafh, and to stick there. To ^overcome 
these objections the carrying ropes are,, in tll8»Beer 
system, supported on properly formed blocks mounted 
«n 'pendulum rods having free endwise motidh, but 
10 
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prevented from oscillating sideways by quadrant- 
shaped guides. 

During work a quarter turn over is given to the 
carrying ropes from time to time, so that all sides of 
the ropes may be equally worn. 

The working staff on this line consists of five 
persons—an engine and machinery attendant, a filler, 
and a hooker-on at the starting point, a boy to tip the 
carrier buckets or skips, and a hooker-on at the 
delivery point. 

The capacity of the line is 130 tons of material 
transported to a distance of 900 feet per working day 
of ten hours. 

The installation is stated to effect a saving of 66 
per cent, as compared with the system previously 
employed. 


Installation at a Saw Mills in Scotland. 

A wire rope-way on the Carrington double fixed 
carrying-rope system, in which one carrier on each 
rope is arranged to travel in an opposite direction, and 
is controlled by an endless hauling rope, is illustrated 
in Figs. 120 and 121. The line, designed and con¬ 
structed by Bullivant & Co. Ltd., is used for carry¬ 
ing lengths of sawn timber from a saw mills situated 
in Farley Forest, Beauly, N.B., to a siding on the 
Highland Eailway. Fig. 120 is a view along the line, 
the standard in the foreground showing very clearly 
the method of construction adopted. Fig. 121 is a 
view of the upper termiaal at the saw lAills, showing 
one oLiite carriers loaded and about to start on its 
journey to the discharging station. • 

The length of,the line is*l mile, and the upper 
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or loading station is 540 feet above the discharging 
station. The rope-way is operated principally by 
gravity assisted by a small steam engine, and it haa 



a capacity of 40 tons per day, the weight*”b’f the 
individual loads being I, ton, and consisting of*9-fe4t 
and 12-feet lengths of sawn timber. 
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The terminals at the loading and discharging 
stations are constructed mainly of sawn timber, the 
standards—as will bo seen from the illustration, Fig. 



120-*%i»g df the same material,*'and of the four¬ 
legged, pattern, and ladders at the sides are provided 
for affording p,cces» to the upper parts. 


Fig. 121. —Installation at a Saw Mills in Scotland : Upper or Loading TenninaL 
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Installation at Blast Furnaces in Hungary. 

An installation on the Olmtih fixed-rope system of 
■wire rope-way was constructed a number of years back 
in connection with the blast furnaces at Vajdahlinyad, 
Hungary, which is known as the great Transylvanian 
wire rope-way,* and was at the time of construction 
about the largest examjtle of this kind of traction in 
existence. 

Obach uses two fixed canying ropes, and an endless 
hauling rope passing over horiz(mtal guide pulleys at 
each end, one of which serves as a strainer, and the 
other of which is driven by a steam or other motor. 

The total length of the line in question is 100,203'21 
feet, or nearly 19 miles, and the total fall 2,926’5 03 
feet. The rope-way crosses sixty hill summits and 
sixty-two valleys, twenty-eight of the spans varying 
from G56'1G feet to 1,571'52 feet in width, the line 
being in tlie latter cutse 810‘36 feet above the bottom 
of the valley. Gradieyits of 1 in exist in many 
places. The line is divided into numerous .sections. 

Tlie carrier receptacles for the charcoal are of a 
cajmeity of about 17| cubic feet, each carrying a load 
of 540 lbs., and they are coupled to the hauling rope 
so that they can be detached automatically at a station, 
and run on rails to the next .section, and so on, the 
carrier receptacles being empty on the return journey. 

The carrier receptacles for the ore have a capacity 
of 750 lbs. each, and are provided with tipping gear, 
enabling them to be unloaded by one man; when 
empty they return continuously by the oj)])osite line. 

0esterreichimhen*2eitiichrift fur Berg- und f/utlerfteiiiens, vol. 
xxxii., 1884, p. 735; Anmlen dm Mium, vol. ix., 188.5. p. 186; 
and Minutes of Proeeedings 'of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
voL Ixxx., pp. 380-382, and voL Ixxxyi., pp. 415-4x7.' 
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The number of loaded carriers transported is one 
hundred per hour, two-tliirds of which bring ore and 
one-third charcoal. 

In the lower section of the line the gradients are 
with the load, so that this portion of the line is self¬ 
acting when fully loaded, requiring even the use of 
brakes; when, however, the down load is insufficient, 
or return freight has to be carried, supplementary 
steam power has to be employed. 

The highest standard used on the line is 88’8 feet 
in height, and is located at a point where a crossing 
of 2,]45']2 feet is divided into two spans of 1,082'4 
feet and ],06272 feet. It consists of a double frame 
with a saddle for supporting the carrying rope to 
prevent injury from bending, and a system of rollers 
for the liauliug or driving rope to relieve the oblique 
strain upon the carrier frame or hanger. 

As a general rule the standards are constructed of 
round timber, two types being employed, the one 
for the heavier section of the, ore line having double 
posts with the line .suspended from the cross-pieces 
above, whilst the other for the lighter sections 
has single posts with the line overhanging from 
a T-piece. Wherever the standards exceed 49'21 
feet in height, they are provided with diagonal wind 
bracings. 

The bearing or carrying ropes are supported upon 
the standards in cast-iron shoes, having smooth 
grooves where the pressure is light, and bearing 
rollers where it is heavy. On slopes the latter are,, 
placed on swinging bearjngs, so #s to take the inclina¬ 
tion of the liye automatically. , 

The ropes used are of the best class of steel wire, 
the carrying ropes being of i} inch in diameter, and 
the hauling' ropes of i I inch in diameter, on the 
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charcoal line, and of 1 inch diameter and inch 
diameter respectively on the ore carrying line. 

The apparatus for coupling the carriers to the 
hauling rope grips the stops on the latter from above, 
closing by a self-acting motion which is so contrived 
that it cannot be released during the journey either by 
accident or design, and will pass freely over the guide 
rollers, thus admitting of very wide spans with rapid 
changes of slope being traversed with only a mini¬ 
mum amount of constructive difficulty in the way of 
standards. 

The cost of transport on the above line is given as 
approximately averaging about Is. Ifd. and Is. 2^. 
per ton per mile for ironstone and charcoal respec¬ 
tively, inpluding a sufficient allowance for depreciation 
and interest on capital. The cost of the complete 
installation was £46,000. 

Installations at a Cement Works in France- 

A wire rope-way* used for transporting from the 
top of Mount Jalla, which rises above the town of 
Grenoble, in France, the material for the manufacture 
of the Porte de France cements, affords another 
interesting example of this mode of transport.* 

The line consists of a single span of 1,970 feet in 
length, and the vertical distance is 1,017 feet. 

Two fixed steel wire ropes or cables are provided, 
both having diameters of 177, or about 1|- inches. 
One of these ropes is anchored in the rock at the top, 
and kept stretched by being wound round a drum at 
the bottom, and on this dine a carrier, adapted to 
transport aboutf a ton load of stone is «nn. The 

* For full description qf this installation see Lf Ginw Civil, vol. 
vii., 1886, p. 369; and Annates des Pont^t Chosu^es, 1877, p. 390. 
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second rope or cable supijoits anothijr carrier \^^hich 
is connected to the first carrier by an endless cable of 
'0709 inch in diameter, passing round a brake pulley 
at the summit, and round a second pulley at the base, 
which latter is secured to a loaded frame running on 
four wheels up and down an inclined plane, so as to 
maintain the requisite tension of the cable constant, 
and regulate the motion of the carriers. It will be 
seen that by reason of this arrangement the descent 
of the loaded carriers is utilised to draw up the empty 
carriers. 

The ascent of a carrier occupies about one and a 
half minute, the whole operation, including loading 
and emptying, being performed in the remarkably 
short time of three minutes, the travelling speed 
being about 20 feet per second, or nearly 14 miles an 
hour. The carrier receptacles have a capacity of 
about 32 cubic feet, the boxes being slung below 
hangers or frames, each having two grooved pulleys 
running upon one of the fixed ropes. 

This wire rope-way was erected at a cost of £620, 
and is capable of delivering a supply of from 120 to 
150 tons of stone per day of twelve hours to the 
cement works. 

A second siTnilar line, erected a year subsequently 
to the above, supplies stone to the works from a lower 
quany, the latter being, however, only 1,000 feet in 
length. 

At the time of erection the single span of the first 
rope or cable way, which it will be seen is one of 
nearly 2,000 feet, was remarkable for its l^^h, being 
in fact supposed to havd been me longest then in 
existenc'Sr'althdugh at the present time ones of con- 
siddrably more than double tl^at length can, as has 
been already, mentic^ed, be easily negotiated. 
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Installation at Lead Mines in France. 

An example of an installation* on the Carrington 
double fixed-rope system, interesting on account of the 
physical features of the ground to be crossed, is a line 
erected at the Sentein lead mines near St Girons, in 
the Pyrenees, France, the details of which are shown 
in Figs. 122, 123, and 124. 



Fias. 122, 123, and 124.-Installation at a Lead Mine in France: 
Details of Construction. 


The inclines on this rope-way are five in number, 
the lower terminal of one incline joining the upper 
terminal of the next incline, and so on, suitable points 
for these terminals being found at the ends or 
sides of the* spurs of the mountain near the line of 
the wire rope-wajj. 

The following lengths and inclinations of 

« 

* See Minutes of Proceedings <f the Inst^tuU'y>f CivU Sngineers, 
vol. riy., pp. 299-309. 
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the sections:—No. 1, 813 feet in length, with a tall of 
99 feet; No. 2, 2,025 feet in length, with a fall of 690 
feet; No. 3, 1,230 feet in length, with a fall of 270 
feet; No. 4, 2,934 feet in length, with a fall of 1,290 
feet; and No. 5, 1,530 feet in length, with a fall of 
390 feet. 

The No. 1 incline commences at the mouth of the 
mine, and forms a junction with No. 2 incline at the 
edge of a cliff about 300 feet high. No. 2 incline 
crosses a span of 2,025 feet, and joins No. 3 incline at 
an elevated point on the steep side of the mountain, 
a small platform being cut out of the latter for that 
purpose. No. 3 incline stretches across a deep ravine, 
and effects a junction with No. 4 incline at the extreme 
end of a spur of the mountain, a flat space being cut 
off its pointed top, the sides shelving at an angle of 
60° with the horizon. No. 4 incline spans a valley 
2,934 feet across, and about 1,500 feet deep, and joins 
No. 5 incline on the side of the mountain. No. 5 
incline stretches thence down into the bottom of the 
valley, terminating close to the cart road to the works. 
These inclines are identical in principle, differing only 
in length and gradient. 

The lines consist of two crucible-steel fixed carrying 
ropes of 75 tons breaking strain, anchored at the upper 
end, and stretched across the space between the ter¬ 
minals, the lower end being held by a pair of blocks 
fitted with flexible steel-wire rope, by which the fixed 
ropes are tightened. At each end they pass over a 
massive masonry saddle, as sliown in the vertical 
sectional view. Fig. 124, 

Fittirig the tightening blocks with a long flexible 
rope allows of their being slackened put enough to lie 
oh the ground for the purposp of repairs; the strain 
put on them'is ab6ut 12 tons. 
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The carrier receptacles for the ore are made of steel 
plates ; they measure about 2 feet 9 inches long by 2 
feet wide and 2 feet deep, and are intended to carry 
from 14 to 15 cwt. each; they are each hung on the 
fixed carrying ropes by means of a curved frame or 
hanger, fitting into a pair of plates cariying between 
them two deeply-grooved steel wheels 15 inches in 
diameter on the treads, which fit the fixed carrying 
rope. These plates also carry a small safety .wheel 
located under the rope, which wheel is so placed as 
nonnally not to touch it, but which will prevent the 
larger grooved wheels being jerked oflF the carrying 
rope. 

The carrier receptacles are arranged to empty by 
the bottoms, the latter falling on the turning of a 
handle fixed to their sides. A carrier is placed on 
each of the two parallel fixed carrying ropes, and the 
two carriers are connected by a light wire rope of 7 
tons breaking strain, of such a length that when one 
carrier is at the upper end of one rope, the other will 
be at the lower end of the second rope. For example, 
if one carrier be charged with 14 cwt. of ore while 
standing on the upper end of one of the fixed carrying 
ropes, it will run down this rope by gravity, dragging 
up the empty carrier on the second fixed carrying rope 
by means of the light hauling or driving rope, the 
speed being governed by a powerful brake located at 
the end of the incline. 

This brake gear, round which the hauling or driv¬ 
ing rope is passed, consists of two vertical drums or 
wheels, 5 feet in diameter, having grooved wooden 
rims, placed 5 fe^et apart, each wheel being fitted with 
a powerful brfike. The hauling rope is p’assed over 
the first of these vertical drums or wheels, ne^t rdlind 
a wheel 5 feet in diameter, placed^horiaontally in front 
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at the feet of the two vertical wheels, and then round 
the second vertical drum or wheel. This plan is said 
to produce an adhesion to the two vertical -brake 
drums or wheels equal to rather more than that 
derived from two half turns on these wheels. A 
second hauling rope of the same size connects the 
carriers by passing round a horizontal drum at the 
lower end of the incline, and the latter is arranged to 
be drawn back by means of a screw, to regulate the* 
tension on both the hauling ropes. 

Owing to the great elevation at which most of the 
stations are situated, the work of erection was difficult 
and expensive. The conveyance of the ropes up the 
mountain was especially so; the total weight was 
about 30 tons, and the ropes had to be divided into 
coils weighing 20 cwt. each, as it was found impossible 
to take up a heavier weight by cart, and even then 
in conveying these 20 cwt. or 1 ton coils to the upper 
parts of the line five horses were required to each, and 
only one coil per day could be delivered. 

The transport of the machinery, carriers, &c., was 
equally, if not more, difficult and expensive. 

In building the masonry saddles, owing to the 
frequent occurrence of frost at night, ev^n during the 
earlier part of the autumn, it was found to be impos¬ 
sible to place reliance on the mortar used, and these 
masonry saddles were therefore strengthened with 
massive timber trestles, fixed round the stoliework, 
which assisted them in taking part of the vertical 
strain. By arranging the junctions of the adjoining 
sections the strain of one is m^e to balance to a 
considerable extent that of the ot^er, and by the 
anchora^ of the fixed ropes of each of these sections 
to the aame foundation beam, which was placed under 
the saddles, ^aikl als6 strongly bolted down to the rock, 
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the ^'eight of the masonry is made to act to materially 
increase their security. 

The inclines joining one another at a horizontal 
angle, and on very confined spaces of ground, rendered 
it necessary to arrange for transferring the contents of 
the carrier receptacles from one section to the next by 
means of small tip waggons running on a short and 
slightly inclined rail, between the point where the 
loaded carrier stops to discharge, to that where the 
empty carrier stands at the top of the adjoining section. 
These waggons can easily be run with the assistance 
of one man, who, when he has discharged the contents 
of a waggon into the empty carrier, pushes it back into 
its place, ready to receive the contents of the next 
loaded carrier. A similar arrangement is, of course, 
provided on both sides of each station. 

Had it been possible to obtain better and more 
spacious sites for the stations, the usual arrangement 
of placing the anchorages so that one carrier could 
tip its contents direct into the empty carrier on the 
adjoining section woifld have been adopted, and the 
lower ends of the fixed carrying ropes could then have 
been anchored by means of weights. 

The carriers are allowed to run by gravity at the 
comparatively high speed of about 25 miles per hour, 
and when the brakesmen have become accustomed to 
their duties, it is found that they can regulate this 
speed to a nicety, and bring the carriers to a stand¬ 
still at the proper points with perfect smoothness and 
accuracy. 

The quantity of ore which can be transported by 
these inclines depnds, of cdurse, on what «can be got 
over the lon^eA section; and while,* owhig to the 
exigencies of the route, it was necessary ^hat •the 
sections should vary greatly in lenj^h, it was attemptedl. 
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to equalise their carrying capabilities by making- the 
longer sections steeper than the shorter ones, thus 
enabling the carriers to be run on the former at a 
higher speed, a plan which is found to be to some 
extent successful. 

In putting up a series of inclines, such as those 
described, it is most advisable to equalise, as far as 
possible, the carrying powers of each section. 

The amount of ore which has been regularly 
brought down by this system has been from 70 to 80 
tons per day, but if sufficient mineral were provided, 
100 tons per day could be transported. A trial with 
the 2,02.1 feet (No. 2) section, before the men had 
become thoroughly acquainted with its working, 
proved that 12 tons per hour could be taken down. 

The cost of carriage is about 2s. per ton, exclusive 
of maintenance, which may be taken at Is. 2d. per ton, 
or making a total cost of 3s. 2d. per ton. 

The maintenance charge on this installation is 
exceptionally heavy, owing to the very exposed situa¬ 
tion, and to the fact that for * two months of the 
winter at least no work can be done, the plant mean¬ 
while being exposed to the full deteriorating action of 
the weather. 

This wire rope-way admits of the transport of 
mineral being carried on without stoppage while the 
roads are buried in snow to a depth of several feet. 
Thus the works can be supplied with ore for a much 
longer portion of the year than would be possible by 
any other means of transport. 

Installation at a Gas Works,in London. 

An |xample of a short line of siAgle fixed-wire 
rope-way is shown ^n Fig. 12^. This rope-way was 
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erected some years ago at the Nine Elms Works of 
the London Gasllglit Company, and after working 
successfully for some time it had to 
be removed to make room for build¬ 
ing operations. The rope-way was 
used for the transportation of about 
25 tons of coal per hour across a 
dock, a distance of 450 feet between 
the supports. 

The load was taken up a nominal 
incline of 1 in 19, and conveyed in a 
carrier receptacle or bucket which 
held about 17 cwt. The carrier was 
drawn along the fixed carrying rope 
by a small crucible-stcel hauling rope 
of tons breaking strain driven by 11 P!ill!l 
an engine of 6 horse-power, at a speed 
of 5 miles an hour, and the contents 
were tipped into a hopper; after 
which the carrier was run back again 
at a speed of 10 mifos an hour, and 
brought under a hopper from which 11 |lj|jl 
it was loaded. 11 Bli!i! 

The single carrying rope used was 
one of crucible-steel wire, of 40 tons 
breaking strain, which was stretched 
across the dock. The upper end was 
fixed to a timber framing, attached to 
the retort house at about 45 feet from 
the ground, the attachment being tied 
back by another wire rope, exactly on 
the same line as that over "the dock, 
the end of whiclf was anchored to the 
opposite wall of the house near the groun^. The 
lower end of the rope across theldock.was held by a 
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weight of 4 tons acting on the double purchase system, 
which thus exerted a strain of about 8 tons, and the 
strain on the rope being thus kept constant whether 
a loaded carrier was running upon it or not. 

The carrier receptacle was of iron, and was sus¬ 
pended by means of a curved hanger or frame fitting 
into a running head or traveller which rested on the 
fixed carrying rope. This running head or traveller 
was formed of two strung iron plates carrying between 
them, one near each end, two deeply-grooved cast-iron 
wheels, about 9 inches in diameter on the treads, and 
made to fit the fixed carrying rope, and the edges of 
their rims being turned true so as to also run on the 
rail under the loading hopper. The wheels were 
mounted on steel pins fitted between the wrought- 
iron plates, through which latter, between the wheels, 
the curved hanger or frame attached to the carrier 
receptacle also passed. The bottom of the carrier 
receptacle could be let fall by a simple arrangement 
of lever and catch. 

At the lower or loading end 'the carrier ran off the 
rope on to a rail, where it stood with the receptacle 
under the door of a hopper. When loaded it was 
drawn across to the discharging end, hanging on the 
fixed rope by means of the running head or traveller, 
at a speed of 5 miles per hour, and as already men¬ 
tioned up a nominal incline of 1 in 19, but which, 
owing to the bend or sag in the rope, was often in 
reality as much as 1 in 10. The hauling rope was 
passed round a horizontal drum mounted at the 
upper end of the line in the wooden frame which 
carried th^ attachment «f the fixed cai*rying rope, 
and was put in motion by a simple* arrangement of 
driving gear consisting of a horizontai wood-rimmed 
drum driven by bfjrel gearings, so that it could be 
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moved at 5 miles per hour in the forward and at 
10 miles per hour in the backward direction. This 
driving drum had two parallel grooves, and by means 
of a smaller drum placed at one side of it the hauling 
rope was made to pass twice round certain portions 
of its circumference, and thus increase its driving 
power, as well as admitting of taking up any small 
amount of stretch in the hauling or driving i-ope. 
Tlie driving gear was mounted on a substantial wooden 
frame, and alongside it was located the small engine 
of G horse-power which provided the necessary motive 
force. It was found in practice that 30 lbs. of steam 
(8 horse-power actual) drove the engine at the reejuired 
speed. 

The labour em})loyed when working full capacity 
comprised one driven', one triininer, and one man at 
the discharffinsj end. 

The routine of working was conducted as follows :— 
The carrier having arriv(>(l under the loading hoppei', 
the driver })nlled up the door, and the receptacle dr 
bucket was filled, the trimmer levelling with a shovel 
the coal as it fell. The driver then shutting the 
hojiper door, engaged the forward motion of the 
driving gear, and the loaded carrier was drawn across 
to the discharging hopper. The driver then })ut on 
the brake and stopped the motion of the carrier, and 
on receiving the signal from the man at the other end 
that ho liad emptied the carrier receptacle or bucket 
and replaced the bottom, put the backward gear in 
motion so as to draw the empty carrier back to the 
loading hopper at a speed of 10 miles an hour. In 
regular working the whole of the operations described 
occupied two mihutes, so that thirty runs were made 
per hour. Including filling and emptying, however, 
it is said to have been found j^acticable to make 
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thirty-five runs an hour, and even ten runs in fifteen 
minutes. 

The cost of labour was found to be 0'88 penny per' 
ton; the renewal of ropes, wheels, and general main- 
tenanco 0'4 penny, of which the ropes absorbed 0'26 
penny. In all, excepting fuel, the cost of loading, 
transporting up 450 feet of an incline of ] in 10 to 1 
in 10, and discharging, wa.s 1'28 penny per ton. The 
prime cost of the macdiinery, ropes, and steam engine 
was £340. 

Installation at a Saw Mills in Italy. 

Figs. 12(5 and 127 illustrate a double fixed wire 
rope-way on Canington’s .system erected _ at Santa 
Maria di Capua, Monte Pemia, Caserta, Italy. This 
line is about 2 miles in length, with an average 
incline of about 1 in 5. It is used to caiTy timber 
and chai’coal from a forest to the saw mills of the 
company, and passes over a very mountainous country, 
as will be seen from the seetiomll view. 

The down or heavy load line is a steel wire rope 
3| inches in circumference, or about 1’2 inch in 
diameter, with a breaking strain of 42 ton,s. The 
up or light load line is a steel rope 3 inches in circum¬ 
ference, or about ‘96 inch in diameter, with a breaking 
strain of 25 tons, and the hauling rope is a plough 
steel, rope inches in circumference, or about 
'48 inch in diameter, with a breaking strain of from 
8 to 9 tons. 

The section of the line shown in Fig. 126 is 8,562- 
feet in length, and in tSiat distance the ropes are 
supported* at twelve points on posts‘or standards, the 
unsupp 9 rted spans varying in length I'rom 93 feet >to 
2,229 feet. ^ '^he jAsts or standards shown in side 
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and front elevation in Fig. 127 are 23 feet in height, 
a carrier being also shown to illustrate the mode of 
support. 



^ The fixed carrying ropes are kept at the required 
tension by box weights suspendeij at the upjier ter¬ 
minus (Carignone) to a strpng wooden * framework, 
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and at the lower terminus (Santa Maria) in wells or 
pits especially excavated for the purpose. 

The hauling rope passes over a horizontal drum 
with brake gear attached, at the upper terminal 
station, and round vertical driving and brake drum 
gear, guide wheels, and a horizontal slide drum, &c., 
at the lower terminal station. The horizontal slide 
drum regulates the tension of the hauling rope to the 
reejuhed tractive force. 

The line is driven at a speed of 4 miles per hour, 
the motive power being derived from a turbine, and 
it can be set in motion or stopped by the person in 
charge of the Santa Maria terminal station, from 
M'hich communication is carried on with the Carignone 
terminal by an electric bell telegraph. 

The loaded carriers are placed on the line 1,425 
feet apart, at which distance rings are spliced into the 
hauling rcjpe, tlirough which rings shackles are passed 
to connect them to eai’-pieces on the carrier heads. 
There are six carriers on the down line, and six on the 
up line, one of which on each liile is arranged to arrive 
at the stations simultaneously. On arrival they are 
(li.sconnected, and the liauling rope is moved on until 
the rings arc in position to attach on the opposite 
side. Hero another carrier is connected, and the line 
is again set in motion. 

The carriers and slings for the timber weigh 5 
cwt. each, and the loads vary from G cwt. to 25 cwt., 
according to the size of the logs of timber, &c., the 
usual loads, however, being about 12 cwt. each, single 
logs of 25 cwt. being only occasionally brought down. 
All necess&ries for the workmen in the forest are sent 
up on thd ligh’t load line in weights iSp to 1J cwt. 

• Thif rope-way is constructed in a very substantial 
maniKT, and ipost the timber for the stations, posts, 
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Fio. 12s.—InHtaltHti<jn in tlic Italian Alps: Lower Terminal and 
View of Line. 


&a, have been injected with a solution of sulphate of 
copper to retard decay. 
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The total coat of the line was £4,000, including the 
construction of a short inclined railway at the Santa 
Maria terminal, telegraph, tenninal arrangements, &c. 
It is capable of conveying eight loads per hour, or 
per day of ten hours as many as tw’o hundred logs of 
timber, 10 feet long by 15 inches in diameter, or 320 
sacks holding 25 tons of charcoal. 

The cost of working the line is about £4 a day, 
nearly 50 per cent, of which sum is absorbed for wear 
and tear of the ropes and machinery. 

The following are figures showing two years’ work¬ 
ing of this wire rope-way; — 



1887. 

1888. 

Total numlxir of loads carried 

11,54.5 

8,969 

Number of logs carried 

11,127 

10,206 

Number of sacks of charcoal- 

22,0.59 

18,589 

Wages of tramway staff per load - 

Lira* 0’70 

CO 

Stores, new ropes, repairs, «tc., 
per load . . - . 

0-30 

_ 

Average number of loads per work¬ 
ing hour . - - . 

8-G“ 

5-0 


Note .—The 1888 working seaaon, owing to bad wetither, only 
began in May and finished in November, a period of only six 
months’ duration. 


Installation in the Italian Alps. 

A wire rope-way on Carrington’s fixed-rope system, 
constructed by Bullivant & Co. Ltd., and erected in 
the Italian Alps at Pinerolo, Piedmont, is illustrated 
in Pig. 128, which shows the lower terminal and the 
line extending away,to the upper terminal in the far 
distance on the mountain side.« In this dype of line 
(a general* description of which ha^ been previously 
given) it will be remembered that t\^o parallel fixed 

Lira equals 9^d. 
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carrying ropes are used, and a carrier is mounted on 
,each rope, which carriers are so connected that when 
one of them is descending one rope the other one will 
be ascending the other rope, and vice vered. 

The view illustrating this installation is a repro¬ 
duction from a photograph of the line taken when at 
work. 

Installation at Fortifications, Gibraltar. 

Fig. 129 is a section, showing an interesting 
example of wire rope-way for both passengers and 



Fin. 129.—IiiRtaUation at FortiHcatiuns, Gibraltar: Section. 


goods working up a very steep incline, constructed at 
Gibraltar for the War Office by Bullivant & Co. Ltd. 
The line, which is of a similar tyi)o to that which has 
been just described, is used for the transport of stores 
and goods of all kinds to various stations situated at 
different levels on the rock, and also for the con¬ 
veyance of^ workmen. 

The length of the line dn the incline is 2,200 feet, 
on the level l,88t) feet, the vertical height is* J,240 feet, 
the average incline is 1 in 1'6, and the longegt span is 
one of r,100 feet. 
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The loads carried on this wire rope-way ape of 
10 cwt. or more, and the arrangement is such that 
one load travels up the incline whilst the corresponding 
load travels down. 

Installation at Water Works, Cape Town. 

Fig. I.IO shows a section of another installation, a 
portion of which is al.so on a very steep incline. This 
rope-way is on the Carrington single fixed-rope system, 
and it was constructed up the Table Mountain near 
Cape Town by BuUivant & Co. Ltd., for the corpora¬ 



tion of that city, and used for the purpose of carrying 
the materials and machinery required for the con¬ 
struction of their new reservoirs, which are situated 
on the mountain at a height of 2,168 feet above the 
city. The nature of the country to bo passed over 
opposed great difficulties to the successful erection 
of a wire rope-way, which difficulties cannot be fully 
realised from the section. 

The line, as already mentioned, is on Carrington’s 
single fixed-rope principTe, which has been already 
generally 'described in a previous chapter. The single 
carrier iji run on the carrying rppe at a speed of abo-at 
8 miles an hour by endless hauling rope, which is 
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attached to it, and which passes round suitable gears 
at each terminal. 

The motive power, consisting of a steam engine, 
the driving gear, and a powerful brake arrangement, 
arc located at the lower terminal or starting ]>oint. 
Tightening or .straining gear is provided at the upi)er 
terminal. 

The lengrth of the line on the level is .'>,280 feet, or 
exactly 1 mile, and the average incline is 1 iii_ 2'5, 
the tAvo longest spans are one of 1,470 feet and one ol 
1,380 feet. 

Loads of 15 cwt. and upwards (win be transported 
with safety on a lino of this descri 2 )tion. 

Installation as a Pier in South Africa.* 

In Fig. 131 is illustrated the sea-stiiging, with a 
2 )oitioii of the i'oj)e and the carrier in view thereon, 
of ail installation of wire rojie-way, also constructed 
on the same priiicijile as that at Caiic Town, which 
has just been describctl. 

This wire rope-way, as well as the jirevious one, and 
the other installations mentioned on the Cairlngton 
system, were constructed and erected by Messrs 
Bullivant & Co. Ltd. The line is for the purpose 
of conveying materials from ships lying alongside the 
staging, to the shore, in a locality in South Africa 
where the surf is of such a character as not to admit 
of vessels lying closer to land. The crane for lifting 
tlie materials out of the vessels is worked by the 
motion of the endless hauling rope. 

The illustration is a rei«t)duction of a photograph 
showing the line hi actual work. 

For description and iilusti'ation of wire rope-wa^ on the 
running or endless rope system, arranged as*piers, .oeeipp. 110-US. 




Fic. 131.—Installation as a Pier in South Africa: View of Sea-Staging with a portion of Rope-Way and Carrier thei 
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Installation for Passenger Traffic at Sugar 
Factory in Hong Kong. 

Fig. 132 is a sectional view, showing a passenger 
wire rope-way constructed at Hong Kong for con¬ 
veying the workmen employed at a large sugar usine 
or factory to and from their quarters in the mountains. 
The length of the line on the level is 6,300 feet, or 
about ] r mile, and the vertical height is 1,090 feet. 



Km. 132.-‘-'Installation at a Sugar Factory in Hong Kong; Section. 

The carrier or vehicle is adapted to accommodate 
six men, and when fully loaded it has a gross weight 
of about 1 ton. 


Installation at a Mine in Japan. 

Fig. 133 Is a section showing another example of 
a fixed wire rope-way working up a steep incline. The 
line in question, which is located in Japan, serves to 
transport minerals from a mine or quarry situated at a 
high elevation to a railway running along the foot of 
the mountain. 

Tiie length of the ro]:)e-way is 5,004 feet, the 
vertical height is 2,490 feet, the average incline is 
1 in 2, and tjie steepest incline is one of 1 in 1 '5. 

By reason of the sudden’change of th? indline at 
an intermediate point, the section pre*sent?d special 
obstacTes to surmount, wid this application rejresents'*' 
as difficult a one as could be well iwet witl}. 
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The carrier receptacles or buckets for convoying 
the minerals contain about 4 cwt. each, and are all 



fitted witTi automatic clips or grips \vdiich are arranged 
to" grip-the hauling rope at^.any point, and rel^e 
themselves .au^msJfcically on striking against a wiper 
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or plate fixed in a suitable position at each of the 
terminals. 

A specially designed power absorber deals with 
the greater proportion of the vast amount of power 
developed by the descent of the comparatively large 
loads on such a steep incline, thus rendering it practi¬ 
cable to control the line by means of the ordinary 
brakes with the utmost facility. 



^la. 1H4.—Inflfcallatiftn on Telplior Syfttuni: I’orLioii of Lino 
with Truck and Carrier. 

Installations on the Telpher System in 
Somersetshire and Sussex. 

An installation of a wife rope-way on th’e fixed 
carrying-rope syslem, in which electricity is used as 
the motive power, thp arrangement being jvhat' is 
known as telpherage, was erected •soma tjventy year's 
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ago at Weston, in Somersetsjiire, and about the name 
time an overhead telpher line was also working at 
Glynde, in Sussex. 

As a description of telpherage has been given in a' 
previous chapter entirely devoted to the subject, there 
is no need here to enter into an account of any of the 
constructive details. 

With the first installation Professor Jenkin ex¬ 
perimented very fully for about four months, during 
which time the fall and rise of insulation resistance 
were found to be exceedingly sharp, ranging from 
2 megohms to 3,000 ohms. The line, which was only- 
660 feet in length, was tested three times a day by Mr 
Lineff for Professor Jenkin. 

The line working at Glynde was completely in the 
hands of labourers, who, it is stated, were found quite 
competent to do the work, and during six months’ 
operation no accident happened except to the armature 
of the fixed dynamo machine. This line was erected 
in a brick works, and the materials were carried at a 
low rate of speed in a continumls succession of carrier 
receptacles or skips containing from 2 to 3 cwt. each. 

It must, however, be observed that these labourers, 
.having presumably received a certain amount of pre¬ 
liminary training or instruction, could not be com¬ 
pared to completely unskilled and unsupervised men, 
or to the native labour usually employed on such lines 
in out-of-the-way locations abroad. 


Installations on the Telpher System ih 
America. 

The telpheV system is peculiarly well adapted for 
installations on practically level sites, as, for in'stanee, 
for the trauppt»rtation of goods or materials from one' 
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part «f a warehouse, factory, or works to another, over 
intervening yards or buildings, and for this purpose 
many aerial wire rope-ways are in successful operation, 
especially in the U.S.A. 

Fig. 134 is a view showing a portion of a telpher 
line, and Fig. 135 is a view at the works end showing 
the unloading station of an installation designed and 
constructed by the Consolidated Telpherage Company 



I'm. 13.5.—Installation on Telpher System: View at Works End of Lino. 


of New York, at Ampere, N. J., United States, for con¬ 
veying castings from the braas foundry to the Electric 
Comiiany’s works. This line is on what the inventors 
call the double unit system, a description and illustra-. 
tions of whiqli, and also of their single unit sj^stem, 
will be found in a previous chapter. For cdnvenienoe 
of loading and unloading, the platform ^r or carrier 
18 so arranged that it ct^ be raised and lowertd by*a 
single speed safety hoist of 500 Ifts. capacitv. The 
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double unit telpher truck which carries steel* pole 
pieces, and the disposition of the platform and hoist, 
are illustrated in Fig. 136, Fig. 137 is a view show¬ 
ing the upper portion of one of the posts or standards. 



Fl(i. 136.—Installivtion on Tnlplior Systom : Vinw nhowing Truck 
with CaiTicr unci HoiHt. 

The telpher truck can be |tarted by turning a 
switch’ arid within a short distance the speed can be 
accelerafed if required. The castings are placed on 
the carrier at the foundry aa soon as ready, And .the 
circuit being fionipleted, us above mentioned, by inani- 
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pulating the switch, a start is-made towards the 
factory, slowly at first, then increasing in speed until 
a curve is approached where the speed is automatically 
reduced, increasing again until near the termination 
of the line when an automatic slowing down is again 
eflfected, untU a final 
gradual stop takes 
place either directly 
over the weighing 
scales at the receiv¬ 
ing clerk’s station or 
at the door of the 
store room as may 
be arranged. The 
teljdier truck and 
carrier can be re¬ 
started on the return 
journey to the foun¬ 
dry with new pat¬ 
terns, (fee., and i.s only 
the work of a few 
seconds. As com¬ 
pared with the old 



Fh{. 137.—LwtAllftiion on Telp!u“.r v^yHtuin : 
View uhowing Upper rortiori of )Stanclaril. 


method of cartage this system effects a saving that 
would allow for interest on the outlay and quickly 
repay the coat of the installation. There is also to 
be considered the saving in time and labour, increased 
efficiency of the foundry, and of the works as a whole, 
and great general convenience, all tending to reduce 
the general expenses. 

A telpher line for transporting sand from barges to a building a 
distance of 700 feet comprises two* telphers. One of these runs 
on a track carried on a steel boom projecting over the rater from 
a lofty steel tower,at the dock edge, and conveys the sand in 
buckets to a hopper. The i;(ther carries a car charged by the 
hopper, and runs from the dock over a raMway tp Ijie upper part, 
Cf the store. The plant is worked by’two men 
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WiuE Kopk-Ways for Hoibtinq and Cunveyinq : Installations 
rOK Hoisting and Convbyinu in America—Installations 
FOB Hoisting and Conveying in Australia—Wire Hope- 
■Ways for Coaling Vessels at Sea. 

Wire Rope-Ways for Hoisting and 
Conveying. 

There arc many special arrangements of wire rope¬ 
ways for the above purpose, as may readily be sup¬ 
posed, special circumstances giving rise to many 
particular designs tn meet varying requii-ements. 

Foi' example, to remove earth from trenches during 
excavation or for open pit mining, a wire rope-way 
'has been designed having separate branch ropes for 
the guide wheels, and connected with a drum or 
draught rope, what is usually known as a Turk’s head 
being employed to prevent the buckets from being 
hoisted too high. The rope is prevented from sagging 
by a small swivelling traveller. 

The following is a brief description * of a special 
form of wire rope-way in successful use in the United 
States for both hoisting or raising and conveying 
loads. 

The main carrying rope used has a diameter of 
2^ inches, with spans between the suspending towers 
of l,0tt0 ti> 1,500 feet, and wei^ts of from 4 to 8 tons 
can be vraised and dealt with. The main carrying 

full account of this arrangement, see I’ransactiofu (Ae 
American Society of Cwtl Enginemrs, April 1894, p. 397. 
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rope passes over oak saddles on these towers, and is 
anchored at each end to the earth. 

The carrier runner or carriage consists oftwo Hanged 
wheels adapted to run upon the carrier rope, and the 
axles of which aro connected together by a frame ex¬ 
tending below them. In this frame are mounted two 
pulleys, over which the hoisting rope passes to the fall- 
block. The runner or carriage is hauled by an endless 
rope, attached level with the axles to both the front 
and back wheels, and returning above the runner or 
carriage, and passing between two guide jmlleys, 
working in the frame of the latter. At one end this 
hauling rope passes over guide pulleys in the towei', 
and is wrapped five or more times rouud the .54-inch 
drum of a steam winch which give.s it motion. The 
hoisting drum works alongside the latter, and is of 
the same size, so that by working the two drums in 
opposite directions at the same rate, the weight is 
kejtt at a constant height and at the same time 
will be moved horizontally. 

To support the hoisting rope a special device is 
employed consisting of a horn on the back of the 
main carrier runner or carriage that holds a number 
of subsidiary carriers which are left (as the carriage 
moves along the main carrying rope or cable) at 
suitable distances apart, to support the hoisting rope 
fronr the latter. To effect this an auxiliary rope of 
about f inch diameter is suspended above the main 
cable and held at a constant distance from it at the 
runner or carriage by passing under a pulley attached 
to the runner frame. On this rope is a series of 
buttons equally spaced, anJ increasing in dikmeter 
with the distance worn the tower at the* wording end. 
Slots & the heads of the subsidiary carrier)^ cori*B- 
sponding to the diameter of the buttons, cause each 
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one, as the carriage passes along the cable, to he 
stopped at its proper button. 

It will be observed that the load can be hoisted 
or lowered at any point under the line of the 
carrying rope, and that horizontal motion can be 
given to the load at any height to which it may be 
raised. 

This type of wire rope-way can be advantageously 
empJoyed in open pit mining operations, and other 
excavations, and is said to be found very efficient in 
the construction of any works which can be spanned by 
the main carrying rope. 

An arrangement intended for conveying goods 
between a vessel and a warehouse consists of a jib 
crane combined with an inclined rope-way. A double 
jib is hinged to a foundation plate fixed on the 
quay, and is supported by an inclined wire rope-way 
passing over a sheave, and connected to a counter¬ 
weight located within the building. Tliis weight is so 
adjusted as to be sufficient to raise the jib, which latter 
is lowered by means of a crab or winch, and operating 
blocks and tackle, connected to it and to the founda¬ 
tion plate, the rope being clamped above the counter¬ 
weight when the desired position is obtained. Upon 
thia rope-way is mounted a wheeled carrier, traveller, or 
runner, having the lifting or hauling rope, which latter 
is wound upon a drum within the warehouse, attached 
to it, and this drum is capable of being revolved by a 
loose belt connection to a rotating shaft, which loose 
belt can be tightened when desired by a pressure 
pulley nonnally kept out of actipn by a counterweight. 
The fiftirfg hook is attached to a frame suspended 
from the lifting or hauling rope, and provided with 
ttvo afins sufficiently far apart to admit the' carrier 
traveller qr runner passing between them. Another 
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pair of catches hinged to the jib hold the cairief 
traveller or runner in position, whilst the load is being 
lifted or lowered, by engaging with studs or projec¬ 
tions on the carrier traveller or runner, and the above- 
mentioned arms in rising are inclined by bevelled 
surfaces coming in contact with these studs so as to 
•throw the hinged catches out of engagement, whilst 
catches upon the arms engage with them. The carrier 
traveller or runner and ■ load can then be drawn up 
into the warehouse. 

On the descent of the empty carrier, which 
takes place by gravity, the catche.s on the arms of 
the lifting hook are automatically disengaged, and 
the cahihes on the jib re-engage with the studs, 
so as to hold the carrier, traveller, or runner in 
position whilst the lifting hook is lowered into the 
hold of the vessel. 

An arrangement of temporary rope-way for loading 
and unloading ships consists of a wire rope stretched 
taut between the deck of the vessel to be dealt with, 
^and a crossbar, upon which a pulley is raised and 
lowered by a winch. This pulley is connected by a 
rope to a post, or other convenient point of attach¬ 
ment, situated somevfhat beyond the place where it 
is desired to deposit the load, or to pick up the 
■ latter. 

•The carrier receptacle is first loaded in the lower 
position when the cargo of the vessel is being dis¬ 
charged, then the end of the rope is raised by moans 
of the winch, and the carrier runs by gravity down 
the rope, is emptied, and the end of the rope being 
lowered, again returns by gravity. When the vessel 
is taking in carg(», and the load would he consequently 
running in thS opposite direction, this operation is 
reversed. 
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Installations for Hoisting and Conveying 
in America. 

At tlie Tilly Foster Minos, in the State of New 
Iftrk, IJ.S., a wire ropo-wny* arranged to both hoist 
and convey loads, was employed for the removal of 
some 300,000 cubic yards of rock, in order to convert 
an old mine into an open pit, and uncover about 
600,000 tons of ore. The excavation was about 450' 
feet in length by 300 feet in width, and the skip load 
of material had to be lifted up directly at the place 
where it might be filled. On the first erection of the 
lino chain, connected firll-rope carriers were used to 
support the hoisting i' 0 [)e between the towers, and 
the carriage consisted of a series of blocks, with 8 or 
] 0 inch wheels to run on the main eanying rope, spaced 
about every 50 feet, connected with ^-inch chains. 
These heavy and cumbersome fall-rope carriers were 
a-source of considerable inconvenionoe. The hoisting 
rope only required to be supported eveiy 100 feet, 
but with chain-connected carriers the chains themselves 
must be supported so as to be out of the way of 
obstructions below; in fact the chains must not hang 
lower than the skips, say 15 feet, thus bringing the 
carriers 20 to 30 feet ajiart. The weight of the chains 
and carriers was about 1 ton. The chains were fqund 
to swing about and get entangled in the fall-block and 
with each other, they limited the speed, gave rise to 
an abnormal amount of wear in the cable, added to 
the strain, and increased the power required in con¬ 
veying ihe Joad fully 40 per ceilt. In spite of these 

♦ A full desenption of this installation is given in a paper 
rend before the Canadian Miiung Institute in 1§98 by Mr Hpeneer 
Miller, C.E. 
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drawbacks, howcYcr, each of the cable-ways was found 
capable of taking out 10 per cent, more loads per day 
than a derrick, whilst reaching out 300 feet against 
only 100 feet in the ciiso of the latter. 

Improved fall-rope carriers were suKsoquently 
introduced. An auxiliary rope, about 4 inch in dia¬ 
meter, suspended above the main rope or cable, was 
held in a parallel position to the main cabwKy passing 
under wheels in the cable carriage, and had secured 
upon it a series of buttons, whose diameter increased 
with the distance from the head tower. Slots in the 
hea<l of the carriers, corresponding to the diameter of 
the buttons, allowed each of the carriers in pas.sing 
down the iiudiiui to be .stopped at its proper button, 
the earriiiis having small wheels to roll upon the 
auxiliary or button rope. The heavy chains were 
thus dispensed with, and the fall-rojie carriers .spaced 
by buttons, and weighing in all about 100 lbs., took 
the place of the (ihain-connected carriers w'hich, with 
the chain, weighed 2,000 lbs., and caused an increased 
strain on the anchorage of about 5 tons. 

Ill another installation the button stop-rope carrier 
w'as a])])li(al to a horizontal line of wire rope-way 
of 855 feet span, which necessitated the provision of 
means fur drawing the fall-rope carrier out with the 
carriage, as gravity could not be depended upon as 
in the previous case. For this purpose a horn, pro¬ 
vided u})on the cai’riage, both lifted the carriers bodily 
from the rojie or cable so as to dispense with wheels 
on which the carrier might run on the main rope 
or cable, and also served to hold the carriers when 
distributing them along tire cable; the carriers are 
again picked uj^ by the horn on its jretum journey 
towards the eRgine or^ starting point. The buttons 
on the button rope hike the caiyiers from file born 
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and leave them spaced along the main cable or rope 
at proper intervals for supporting the hoisting rope", 
the buttons increasing in size in a direction receding 
from the head tower, ns also do the corresponding 
slots in the head of the top of the carrier. A standard 
pattern carriage and fall-rope carrier as used on above 
line is shown in Fig. 138. 

The engine for driving has double cylinders fitted 
with reversible link motion. The drums are of large 
diameter and of the friction type, one carrying the 
hoisting rope, and the other turned with a curved 

surface carrying the 
endless rope, which 
latter is hikcn round it 
five or more times so 
as to ensure sufficient 
friction to secure im¬ 

munity from slipping in 
the opposite direction 
to that in which the 

Fio. l.^S.--Installation for Hoisting and drum is turning, tile 

Carrier. TOpe are 

passed over the sheave 
wheels on the towers, and made fast to the front and 
rear wheels of the cable carriage. The hoisting drum 
is. independent of the other, and being of the same 
diameter, winds at the same rate of speed, and keeps 
the load at the same height if so desired ; it has also 
a band brake by means of which the load can be 
sustained. The reversing lever, and the friction and 
brake lovers, are all brought io a central position 
so that* th« operator can work all of them without 
moving. The ‘load can be hoisted or lowered at anv 
point un^er the line of rope or>«ible. 

Further .injprovomeiits that have been made in 
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this installation consist, first, in the employment of an 
aerial dump, shown in Fig. 139, whereby the act of 
delivering the load from the skip at any point is per¬ 
formed automatically by the moving of a lever by the 
engineman, thus saving a man for releasing the load, 



Fiq. 139.—Installation for Hoisting; and Conveyinf;: Aerial Dump. 

and also greatly reducing the time required *for dump¬ 
ing the load; and secopdly, in making the entjre plant 
movable, which latter improvement hag practically 
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transformed the cable-way or aerial rope-way into a 
long distance travelling crane. 

An installation of wire rope-way at one of the 
iron-ore mines in the Lake Superior district is fitted 
with a self-filling grab bucket, and two others are 
used to excavate sand from the bed of a river and 
deliver it to bins on dry land, where it is screened and 
shipped to St Tjouis. One of these plants has made 
as many as HS trips in forty-four minutes, in actual 
workirig the number is from 30 to 40 trips per hour, 
or from 300 to 400 trips per day, the bucket having a 
capacity of 1yards. The amount of material actu¬ 
ally delivered is eighteen loads per day, averaging 18 
yards per load, bringing the total up to 324 cubic 
yards; the labour required to deliver this amount of 
material being one engineman, one fireman, and one 
signalman. 

An interesting type of wire rope-way for placer 
mining was erected at Alder (.rulch, Montana, U.S. 
The objects of the installation were to excavate large 
quantities of material at a loSv cost per yard; to 
deliver the material at a sufficient height so that a 
gold-saving flume could be used of sufficient length 
and grade to thoroughly extract all the finer gold 
which escaped the original miners; and finally, to 
deliver the tailings at such an elevation that they 
would dispose of themselves. 

The installation comprised a central tower con¬ 
taining a hopper, the bottom of which was 40 feet 
above the bed rock, and the dimensions of which were 
27 by 16 by 8 feet, sloping from each side to a central 
channel* 30 «inches wide, which ciiannel sloped back to 
the head t)f the flume or the gold-sat ing sluice. The 
A-shaped frame tail support, as^ originally constructed, 
being li^t and porf^ble, could he easily shifted about 
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the hopper as a centre; subsequently, howeYer, this 
tail tower was mounted on wheels. 

To dig the placer, a peculiar form of drag bucket 
was employed, which was carried OYer the point where 
the material was located, and then lowered to the 
ground, where it automatically settled into a position 
faYourable for digging, the carriage being then run 
forward, leaving the bucket on the ground. When 
the direction of the ropes leading from the carriage 
to the bucket was favourable, the hoisting lin& was 
hauled in and the bucket dragged along the ground, 
teetli provided upon its edge ploughing into and 
cutting their way through the gravel, and the bucket 
becoming comjiletely filled, after which it was 
hoisted, conveyed, and dumped automatically into 
the hopper. 

The hopper tower was built of 8 by 8 inch 
timber, and at the top was placed an auxiliary 
tower, or bonnet, which supported the main rope 
or cable, and revolved to accommodate itself to the 
position of the latter. This was effected without 
disturbing the ropes leading from the head of 
the tower down between guiding sheaves to the 
engine. 

A special form of engine was employed, having 
10 by 12 incli cylinders, and drums 33 inches in 
diameter, the operating levers being arranged at the 
rear. 

The main rope or cable was If inches in diameter, 
and of crucible steel. 

This line actually handled over 400 buckets in 
ten hours, each bucket containing yards of material, 
and in spite of the heavy cost of fuel and labour, the 
aqtuak cost of "the material handled did not exceed 
3 cents per cubic yafd. The labour required con- 
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locking the guys in the required positions were pro¬ 
vided. Two “ fore-aiid-aft ” guys were also supplied 
as “preventers,” this arrangement being found more 



Fia. 141.—Wiro R«>po-Way for Hoisting and Conveying: 
Carrier or Huuning Head. 


satisfactory <and reliable tlian the usual clips for pre¬ 
venting ahy sliding of the derrick Head on the main 
cables. 

The maip ^nd ather ropes' or cables were all of 
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Bull want’8 make : the first consisted of 4-inch, 6 by 17 
specially selected mild steel wire rope having a 
breaking strain of 45 tons. The guys, ]|--inch, 6 by 
24 extra flexible steel w'ire crane ropes galvanised. 
The hoisting tackle, 1^-inch, 6 by 24 extra flexible 
steel wire crane rope. The traversing gear, an endless 
l|-inch, 6 by 24 extra flexible steel wire rope. 

The stre.ss on the main cables or ropes was 
regulated by the centre deflections. The general 
loading rarely exceeded 3 tons, but at times theToads 
went up to 51 tons, which were handled with facility 
and despatch. 

The cable-way over the permanent bridge was 
used for hoisting and setting steel plate girders of 
5^- tons each. 

Wire Rope-Ways for Coaling Vessels 
at Sea. 

Experiments in coaling vessels at sea have been 
made for many yeans j)a«t, the subject being one of 
especial interest in relation to ships of war. According 
to Lieutenant C. E. Bell, li.N., in a paper read many 
years ago before the Royal United Service Institution, 
any satisfactory plan of coaling at sea must satisfy the 
following three absolutely essential requirements:— 
(l)*Rapidity. (2) Safety. (3) Ability for the ships 
engaged in the operation to proceed with the minimum 
diminution of sjioed. Three further requirements of 
no little importance being:—(4) Necessity of keeping 
coal dry. (5) Minimum of labour to be employed. 
(6) Little cost of material Ptecessitated. 

• It is genera!ly admitted by all authoilties upon 
the subject, s^s Lieutenant Bell, that coaling from 
broadside at sea is ifnpossible, except in very calm 
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devised by Lieutenant R. G. 0. Tapper. As shown 
at B, Fig. 142, an endless rope is provided, starting from 
the stern of the collier in tow of the warship, passing 
over an elevated supjwrt on the foreyard, thence to 
the rear mast of the warship, and thence to the fore¬ 
part of the latter. Buckets of coal are secured to this 
endless rope at close intervals, and the whole arrange¬ 
ment is worked by a ca])stan, the coal being passed in 
this manner from one ship to tlie other. The objec¬ 
tion to Bell’s plan obviously applies with equal forcle 
to the above. 

Tlie ])lari invented and patented in 189.3 by the 
Hon. P. B. Low and illustrated at c, Fig 142, practically 
only differs from Bell’s plan in that a counterweight 
is provided for maintaining a constant tension, and 
consetjuently a constant deflection, on the suspended 
cable regardless of the motion of the ships. 

A test was made with this type of apparatus on 
board the two U.S. cruisers, “ San Francisco ” and the 
“Kearsarge.” The distance from the shears of the 
cruisers to the upright poles oij the collier was about 
235 feet, so that the distance between the vessels was 
something less than 200 feet. The transporting cable 
was aechred to the deck of the “ San Francisco,” sup¬ 
ported by a pair of shear poles at the stern, then run on 
an incline to a gin block near the foremast of the 
“ Kearsarge,” which played the part of the collier, at an 
elevation of about 32 feet above the point of suspension 
on the “ San Francisco.” This gave an air line inclina¬ 
tion from the points of support of about 8° to the 
horizontal. After the cable was rendered about the 
gin blopk it was bent bagkwaAls, and on the end was 
secured a counterweight of about, 1,600 lbs. The 
bags of coal weighed nearly 200 Ib^ and thp time 
required to travel from the po'le head on the collier' to 
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the shear pole on the warship was about fourteen 
seconds. The time occupied in hoisting and sending 
over ten bags of coal was about twenty minutes, giving 
the rate of from 2 to 2^ tons per hour. During the 
trial the sea was calm and the apparatus worked well. 
The Board of Naval Officers instructed to report on 
the trial, however, wore of the opinion that in rough 
weather the ajjparatus would not be of any great value 
in transferring coal from one vessel to another. Great 
objections to this plan are:—Firstly, that in rough 
weather the distance between the vessels would have 
to be increased, the height of the gin block being also 
correspondingly increased to maintain a proper inclina¬ 
tion and attaining an impnicticable elevation; secondly, 
to render the capacity of the apparatus of practical 
service the loads would have to be far heavier, and to 
admit of this the weight of counterweight would have 
also to be increased and would become a source of 
danger. 

A plan invented and patented by J. E. Walsh is 
shown at D, Fig. 142: The cable is attached at one 
end to the towing boat, inclines upward, and bends 
over a pulley block near the head of the foremast, 
thence bends under a pulley block carrying a'counter- 
weisrht. Overhead derricks are also shown in the 
drawing for hoisting the load out of both hatches to 
platforms on the masts, that on the mainmast being 
somewhat higher than that on the foremast, an 
auxiliary inclined cable being provided between the 
masts to carry the coal forward. 

The objections urged against Low’s plan apply 
equally in this case, indeed ^e carrying cebleior rope 
beiag bent so many times would demand th^ use of a 
very large counterweight. 

Two plans have 4)een devised bv S. * Miller. 
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A.S.N.A. & M.E., the first of which is illustrated 
at B, Fiy. 142. Ill the first arrangement shear poles 
are provided on one vessel and blocks on the mast of 
the other. An endless rope is employed, and a 
movable sheave in the bight of the cable aft is held 
taut by a line connecting it with a sea anchor or 
towing cone dragged in the sea behind the vessel. It 
will be seen that the vessel receiving the coal tows 
the sea anchor as well as the collier, the latter merely 
supporting the rope as it passes over. A carriage 
gripped to the upper part, and jirovidcd with wheels 
to roll on the lower ]iart, serves to carry the bags of 
coal over from the collier to the vessel being coaled. 
An experimental trial of this arrangement was made 
with a tug towing a sloop, and altliough the test took 
place in a storm, the sloop shipping water over the 
bow, and both boats rolling and pitching very badly, 
the bags of coal were conveyed across the space 
(100 feet) as though the sea was smooth, the sea 
anchor serving to perfectly act as a compensator and 
maintaining a constant tension on the endless convey¬ 
ing cable. In practice the sea anchor would have to 
be selected in accordance with the speed of towing, 
the greater the speed the smaller the cone required. 

The second arrangement is shown at b and q, 
Fig. 142, and in Fig. 143, as fitted on the U.S,S. 
“ Mareellus.” It is proposed, with this device, for the 
warship to take the collier in tow, or the collier to tow 
the warship, leaving the distance between the ships 
about 300 feet. On the deck of the warship to receive 
the coal a pair of shear poles secured by guys support 
a sheaue wheel and a chute to receive the load. A 
special engine Jiaving two winding drums, shown niore 
clqfirly in the detail view a, Fig. 142, w loeated aft^of 
the forlmast on il^e collier, aad a steel cable ^ inch, 
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diameter leads from one drum to the top of the 'fore¬ 
mast, .over a sheave, thence to the sheave of the 
warship, back to another sheave on the top of the 
foremast, thence to the other drum. The engine 
imparts a reciprocating motion to the conveying rope, 
paying out one part under tension, a carriage secured 
to one of the parts passing to and from the warship, 
its load clearing the intervening water. The carriage, 
which conveys in Imgs a load of from 700 to 1,000 lbs>, 
is fitted with wheels which roll on the lower part of 
the conveying cable or roi)e, and grip slightly but 
sufficiently the upper part of it. A hook pivoted at 
the bottom of the carriage and provided with a latch 
holds the load, and when the carriage comes in con¬ 
tact with a rubber buft'er on the sheave block at the 
warship this latch is pressed in releasing the hook and 
its load. If the carriage strikes heavily at either 
terminus the upper pait of the cable slips through 
the grip without damage. When the bags arc 
dropped the direction of the r6j)e is reversed and the 
carriage returned to the collier. During the transit 
of the load an elevator car descends to the dock, bags 
of coal (Suspended from a bale are placed on the 
elevator, and it is again raised to the stops on the 
guides where the pointed hook on the carriage finds 
its way under the bale or hanger supporting the coal 
bags, and the instant the load is hooked on, ‘the 
direction of the ropes is again reversed and the 
carriage takes its load from the elevator, transfers it 
to the warship, and drops it again into the chute. 

The engine for operating the conveyor runs practi¬ 
cally all tlfe time in one direction, its speed being 
varied by* the tlse of the throttle. Tne drum near the 
foremasj; is provided with friction mechanism and 
operating leyej, and is ca 2 )able of giving to the rope 
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a tension anywhere frtmi 1,000 to 4,000 lbs. The 
other drum is provided with two dry inotallic surfaces 
in contact and is adjusted to sli]) under any strain 
exceeding, say, 3,000 lbs. When the engine is 
running the tendency of both drums is to draw both 
parts in one to the extent of 4,000 lbs., and the other 
to 3,000 lbs. The effect consequently is that the 
4,000-lbs. drum has a tendency to prevail and over¬ 
haul the 3,000-lbs. resistance, and it is this resistance 
that sustains the load during its transit. In this 
manner, through the co-operation of the two drums, 
the convoying di.stance between the two boats is 
compensated for and a practically uniform tension 
sustained during the transit of the load. On the 
points of support on the two ships ajiproaching each 
other during the transit of the load, the drum pulling 
4,000 lbs. will take up the slack and the 3,000-lbs. 
drum will temporarily cease slipping, or, at least, the 
amount of slip will be greatly reduced. Should the 
vessels pull apai-t, the 3,000-lbs. drum will simply slip 
the faster. It is only necessary to see that the speed 
of transit is in excess of double the speed at which 
the two vessels come together. After the load is 
dumped at the warship the operator releases the 
friction lever on the 4,000-lbs. drum, thus reducing the 
tension on the lower {lart to some point considerably 
belnw 3,000 lbs., whereupon the 3,000-lbs. drum acts 
to haul the rope and returns the carriage to the 
collier. The speed of conveying is about 1,000 feet 
per minute, thus a load can be taken from the collier 
and deposited in the warship in about twenty seconds. 

Important features in the device are that the total 
tension on the fwo parts of the rop& nevfir exceeds 
about' 8,000 IbS., and that should the ships pull away 
from each other ancf the towjine _part, the only 
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effect will be to unwind the rope from one of the 
drums, its end falling into the water, the other drum 
then winding in the other end of the rope and recover¬ 
ing the carriage attached to it. The drum used for 
0 })erating the conveyor also serves to wind up and 
sWe the cable when the collier is not coaling at sea. 

Fig. 143 shows the collier actually in the act of 
coaling a warship. 

Another sy.stem for coaling vessels at sea has 
lately been invented by Engineer-Commander Met¬ 
calfe, R.N., and a trial of the apparatus is reported to 
have recently been made in connection with the cruiser 
“Roxburgh,” such weather conditions having been 
chosen as to render the test a severe one. The results 
of the trials, however, have not yet been made public. 

An arrangement for coaling ships at sea, lately 
devised by M'Dowall & Piper, includes a conveyor 
which consists of an endless chain passing round 
shafts and provided with buckets, an endless operat¬ 
ing chain passing round a sprocket wheel on one 
of these shafts and round a sprocket wheel on the 
conveyor frame, a bracket secured to the latter, a 
sprocket wheel on the bracket and about which the 
operating chain passes, and means for imparting 
motion to the operating chain. 

Further particulars of wire rope-ways for hoisting 
and conveying will be found in a paper entitled 
“Aerial Suspension Cableways,” by J. M. Henderson,. 
A.M.I.C^E., Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, vol. clviii., pp. 188-222. 
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MtsoBUANEona IwoiiMAriou: To Calculate the Stbaik on 
CARBY tNO Rope—Spucino and Sbcurinq Wire Ropes— 
Ordinary Rope Attachments—Presehvinq Wire Ropes— 
General Matters. 

To Calculate the Strains on Carrying Rope.— 

The folkiwing method is given in an article on wire 
rope-ways in the Remw. Mecaniqm, Paris, by Messrs 
Thiery and Cretin, Professors at FEcole des Eaux et 
Forets. 

(1) A cable or rope carried on two supports is only 
subjected to its own weight. Referring to Fig. 144, 
AB are the two fixed points supposedly at different 
levels, c the length of the rope, I and h its horizontal 
and vertical projections, a its angle of inclination, .T 
the tension exerted at the highest point a, fi its angle 
pf inclination, t the temsion at the lowest point b. 
Admitting, accoitling to general practice, that the 
weight of the cable is evenly distributed over the 
length c, although in reality it is distributed over the, 
arc A MB, lot <u be the weight of the rope per metre 
ruq, and’ Uj be what it would be if it were distributed 
according to the are, the total weight remaining the 
same. 

Take any point c, x and y indicating the co¬ 
ordinates of that point in relation with the. axes 
passing through a. The l|iws of equilibrium can be 
applied to the portion a c of the. rope, the Jower part 
0 B bejing replied by the tension c g exerted at c, the 
value of which may boTrepresented by $. This is pro- 
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jected according to the tangent of the curve, and 
forms with the liorizontal an angle y. The equations 
of the projections on the axes of the co-ordinates 
give— 

$ sin y-I B\n /3 - loj x ai'c A C. 

0 cos 7 =■ T cos ft. 


Dividing we have— 
tffy = <!ift 


MX 

T coH a cos fi 



The equation of projection on the axis of x shows 
the horizontal coniponenf at any point on the cable to 
bo constaht and equal to T cos ft. This being so ‘the 
tension increases with the inclination “^of the tangent, 
or this latter, in accordance with the last equation, 
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diminishes with x, T is therefore the maximum ten¬ 
sion. To determine the latter the entire rope must 
he considered, and the sum of the moments of force 
T, t, and aC be considered as nil as regards the point 
B. Taking the moment of the tension t to equal zero, 
then— 

TxBI)-<ucxBK-(), 


or 


from which 

or 


TcHin 


T = 


Ott 

2 sin {p - a) * 


ufC COS u 

2 sin {fi -a)' 


( 1 ) 


If the cord a b is horizontal, the two tensions at a 
and B are equal and take, at these points, the maxi¬ 
mum value. 



Fin. 145.—Calculating Strains on Carrying Rope. 


(2) Given a rope suspended from two supports and 
carrying a number of loads n equal and at the same 
distance from each other, Pig. 145. Let«the»value of 
one of these loads be /*, e the horizontal distance between 
them;' and 2 th9 horizontal distance at point A. Taking 
the moments of all the forces respect to point E, 
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be increased, so changing the angle or the di^nce 
between the loads be altered, fresh calculations must 
be made. 

The value of angle ^ may be obtained in several 
ways. By photography, a sensitive plate being placed 
parallel to the vertical plane of the rope, the optical 
axis of the objective being normal to this plane. Or, 
as shown in Fig. ] 47, wherein A is the highest point 
of the rope. 



Take an arc a d, and at i) attach a plumb-line, the 
bob of which hangs in a tube to prevent oscillation. 
This plumb-line is graduated, as at l If I be the 
constant length, h be the height of the tube, and e 
the value of one division of the graduations i, and say, 
for exam|}le, that the division n is found to agree with 
the upper ^d of the tubej the height D e will be equal 
to (^-|-A)-fne^ , The height be being known, bd ean 
be deduced, a d is measured and thes angle ;8*calQu- 
lated by*’its sine. 
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Table of Coefficients of Inclination. 
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Table of Coefficients of Inclination—CWfd 
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Splicing Wire Ropes. 

The splicing or otherwise securing together of the 
ends of wire ropes, and the fastening of rope attach¬ 
ments to the ends of such ropes, forms an important 
feature in their use in connection with aerial or wire 
rope-ways. 

To commence with the operation of splicing, a six- 
strand wire rope is that which allows of the most 
perfect and neatest splice being made, inasmuch as 
the strands are then the exact size of the core of the 
rope, for which they can he readily substituted when 
the latter has been removed to admit of the strands 
taking its place. 

A five-strand rope forms, however, a very strong 
sfiliee, because of the strands being somewhat larger 
than the core of the rope, and consequently in 
the finished splice the exterior strands gripping or 
jircssiug very firndy upon the insw'ted strands, and 
tending to jirevent the splice from drawing. A draw¬ 
back to this s})lice, however, is that the bonding of 
the ro])e r(.)und a pulley frequently causes the strands 
to protrude. 

Wlieu forming a splice every precaution slftiuld be 
taken to see that no ends are left projecting, or no 
thick parts formed in the rope. 

The first thing to be done is to bring the two 
extremities of the rope taut and overlapping some 
20 feet by means of a block and fall. About 10 
feet of each end must then have the strands opened 
and the core or centre cut off closely, and the bunches 
of strands brought opposite, to each other as, shown 
in 148, so th^ the opposite strands inay interlock 
regulariy with c«ie another. 

Next, unlay the strwd marked a of one rftpe eiid. 
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and follow up with the strand marked 1 
of the other rope end, laying it tightly 
into the groove left open by the un¬ 
winding or unlaying of the strand a, 
causing the twist of the strand to 
correspond exactly with the lay of the 
0 {)en groove, until the whole of strand 
1, up to about 6 inches, has been laid 
in, and strand a has become 20 feet 
lonsri, Tlien cut strand a off within 
6 inches of the rope, leaving two short 
ends, as shown in Fig. 149, which ends 
should be temporarily 
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end, following it up with the strand marked / laid 
into the open groove as above described, and treat 
in an exactly similar manner; following likewise 
the same procedure with the strands marked b and 
2, but stopping within 4 feet of the first set, then 
with the strands marked e and 5, c and 3, and d 
-and 6, when all the strands will be laid into each 
other’s places with their respective ends passing each 
other at points 4 feet apart as shown in Fig. 150. 

Lastly, to secure and dispose of th* ends without 
increasing the diameter of the rope, these ends should 
be well straightened and lapped with fine hemp siez- 
ing, a marliuspike should be inserted through the 
centre of the rope, and 6 inches of the core or centre 
out out, the end of 1 being then placed under a and 
tucked into the space previ(iu.sly occupied by the core, 
and a 6-inch length of core being cut out on the other 
side, the end of a should be inserted into its place in. 
the same way. The other ends should then be dis¬ 
posed of in a similar manner, taking an end alter¬ 
nately from one side anfl then from the other. 

Finish off the splice by well closing the rope, and 
removing any unevenness or irregularity by hammer¬ 
ing with a wooden mallet. 

Additional strength may be ensured by passing the 
end of No. 1 strand over strand a, and strand h over 
strand No. 1, by which a very tight grip is obtained, 
and the splice rendered capable of withstanding very 
severe strains. 

Securing Wire Ropes in Sockets, &c. 

As regards methods for Securing the e&ds flf wire 
rope# together by*means of sockets, and of fastening 
them to various® attachments in qpmmon use,, nume¬ 
rous plans have been devised, some of lyhicJ have" 
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been briefly alluded to when describing cert§,iE par¬ 
ticular installations, and the following are a few 
amongst the many others. 

R. S. Newall, as far b&.ck as 1840, provided for 
securing the ends of wire ropes by passing each end 
into and through a conical thimble, doubling back 
the ends of the strands and pulling back the rope, 
until the doubled part fits the thimble, when by 
pouring melted brass amongst the ends of the 
strands they ^ro prevented from being drawn out 
of the thimble. The two ends having been thus 
secured in tlieir respective thimbles, the latter are 
screwed together by means of a right and left 
handed screwed connecting ])iece, and are fixed or 
locked in place by means of pins. A hook or an 
eye may be fastened to the rojie in a like manner. 

A socket for wire ropes which is fairly satisfactory 
consists of a taper or conical caj) made of iron or 
steel and fitted with a soft metal lining, which cajj is 
placed round the rope end. The ro])e end is then 
brought into projKjr position £6nd forcibly di'iven out¬ 
wards against the lining within the socket, a taper 
nlu”' or wedsrc also made of soft metal similar to the 
lining being inserted to hold the wire ends a,sunder. 
A bolt is also fitted which is intended to carry the 
load, or to connect another socket, and whicih passes 
through a double eye. Tliis device possessesi the 
advantage of admitting of the process of socketing 
being easily and rapidly performed. 

Another good form of socket consists essentially of 
a taper or conical iron, ste^l, or other metal socket 
piece, •the •internal diameter of the smaller end of 
which i# somewhat larger than the circumference or 
girth of the rope to be secure^ in it. ‘Taper or conical 
wedge br lockiner nieces are placed round the end of 
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the roge, which wedges are of such dimensions that 
when the rope is drawn tight into position in the 
socket, and the wedge pieces jammed between the 
inner face of the former and the rope, they will be at 
a certain distance from the smaller end of the socket. 
The result of this arrangement is that the more the 
force exerted to draw the rope from the socket, the 
tighter will the wedge or locking pieces become 
jammed and tend to hold it in place therein. The 
surfaces of the wedge or locking pieces next the* rope 
may be serrated or roughened, and sufficient clear¬ 
ance should be provided between them to admit of 
their tightening upon the rope as the latter becomes 
compressed through the pressure exerted upon it. 

In an arrangement somewhat resembling the above 
the wedges are constructed in two parts, the one out¬ 
side the other, the outer face of the inner part having 
rounded projections adapted to fit into corresponding 
recesses in the inner face of the outer part. The com¬ 
ponent wires of the rope are bent over the end of tlie 
inner part, and will be«firmly gripped between the two 
parts when the wedges become jammed in the tapered 
casing or socket. 

The following plans may also be mentioned:— 

Wedge-shaped toothed clips, placed one on each 
side of the rope, are surrounded by a ring, within 
which is placed a bridle with shoulders to bear against 
the.ring, the strain upon the bridle tightening the 
wedges on the rope. 

Passing the wires through a cone, turning them 
over, winding round the parallel layers, and fastening 
the ends to the rope. This^cone is then,plaqpd in a 
socket and a ring»or hook screwed in, the emd of the 
cope being protected by a leather disc. 

Clamping the rope* ends between grooved plates 
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by screw bolts passed through the edges of the plates, 
or by means of a single bolt longitudinally slotted to 
receive the rope ends. In the first arrangement a 
grooved tapering block is preferably inserted between 
one of the plates and the ropes. 

Baring the rope end for a short distance, and pass¬ 
ing an internally tapered and externally screwed 
ferrule over it. An expander being then driven into 
the end of the rope, and a cap screwed on to the 
ferrnle. 

Bleichert proposes to secure a shackle to the end 
of a wire rope by fitting the end of the latter, previ¬ 
ously tinned, into a conical bush, distending the ends 
of the wires forming the rope, and filling the space 
between them with a com])osition of hard tin. The 
shackle is screwed on to the exterior of the bush. 

To connect together the ends of wire ropes, the 
adjacent ends of the ropes are tinned and placed in 
conical bushes, the ends of the wires are then bent 
apart, the whole w'armed in red-hot pincers, and the 
ends cast out solid with a co^npositioii of hard tin, 
after which the bushes are screwed to a central con¬ 
necting piece. 

This is practically the same method of secliring 
the end of a wire rope in a socket as that devised 
nearly sixty years ago by Newall, which has been 
already described. 

Ordinary Rope Attachments. 

A, B, 0, D, and E, Fig. 15^1, illustrate the ordinary 
forms <of wii'e rope attachments in most general use. 
A shows’an arrangement of clamps with capel. iThe 
end of the rope, it will be seen, is merely bent round 
a gimbal ring or,' eye, and ‘then covered with the 
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clamps. B is a capel; the eye is in this’case spliced 
in as shown, c is a socket with hoops or rings, which 
latter are driven on hot to shrink and tighten when 
cold. D is a riveted socket, and e is a conical socket. 

In the case of the three latter arrangements the 



A Capel wiHi Clamps. 



Eye Spliced in. 



C Capel Wire Conductors without Rivets. 



Capel with Riveta 



Conical Soclcet without Rivets. 

Fio. 151.—Ordinary Forms of Wire Rope Attachments. 


end of the rope must be somewhat enlarged to a 
conical shape, which can be conveniently effected by 
turning back the wires layer by layer,,and. binding 
them down withscopper wire. As the.firsf layers will 
b^ the longest, «and the^ others successively shorter,, the 
desired conical shape will be ensured. 
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In the conical socket e the rope is first passed 
through the bore in the head, enlarged as above 
described, and drawn back until the conical enlarge¬ 
ment engages in the conical portion of the bore. 

Preserving Wire Ropes. 

An important point in connection with the work¬ 
ing of aerial or wire ro))c-ways is the lubrication 
and other means to be adopted for preventing pre¬ 
mature decay of the wire ropes. 

As regards the preservative treatment most suit¬ 
able for running and other wire ropes it may be 
summed up in a few words to consist essentially in a 
sufficiently abundant lubrication with a suitable oil, 
grease, or other medium, at frequent and regular 
intervals. 

A great portion of the wear of the rope is due to 
the cutting action of the wires against one another, 
and this action can only be reduced by a judicious 
application of an oil capable of permeating the rope. 

Tests have demonstrated that an oiled rope will 
stand from two to five times more bends than the 
same rojle unoiled. 

The best unguent to employ is a matter upon 
w'hich soine difference of opinion exists. One autho¬ 
rity states* that he has found from practical experience 
on a wire rope-way, extending over a number of years, 
the best lubricant to be black West Virginia oil fed 
on to the rope by automatic lubricators, about 3 
gallons per month being used in this case on a line 
of aboui; 2 ^niles in lengtii. ‘On first starting work¬ 
ing the lime in gue.stion Swedish tar mixed with bojjed 
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linseed, oil was tried with inferior results in every¬ 
way. 

Linseed oil by itself is also recommended. 

The following have also been employed or recom-. 
mended for the preservation or prevention of the 
premature decay of wire ropes:— 

The application of a coating of a mixture composed 
of 6 parts of tar, 2 parts of linseed oil, and 2 parts 
of tallow, melted and mixed together, and applied to 
the rope whilst hot. 

A coating of a solution of caoutchouc in caout- 
choucine. 

Passing the strands and the rope after closing 
through receptacles containing mica grease, glissanto- 
line, &c., to protect tlie core and the strands from 
corrosion. 

Winding a zinc wire between the steel wires to 
prevent rusting of the latter. 

Depositing on the rope a coating of cadmium by 
electrolysis in a bath of ammonium sulphate, or of 
the double salt of cjm,nide of cadmium and cyanide 
of potassium, the anodes being of rolled cadmium; a 
coating of zinc, &c., being sometimes first deposited 
on the rope and afterwards a coating of cadhiium, or 
the operation reversed. 

A number of machines have been devised for clean¬ 
ing' wire ropes and for lubricating them, and the use 
of some efficient cleaning and lubricating machine in 
connection with a running wire rope is very desirable, 
as the practice of applying the fresh lubricant upon 
the uncleaned rope, and over the previously applied 
oil, is not only extremely wasteful, but, Qwing to the 
possible defects n the rope being thus,concealed from 
view, is one frafught with much danger. 

One type of apparatus desired for cleaning and 
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lubricating wire ropes comprises circular or cylin» 
drical wire or hair brusKes keyed on axles carried in 
a vertical frame, and two plain rollers which have 
spur or toothed wheels attached to them gearing with 
other spur or toothed whSels secured to the wire or 
hair brushes. The bearings are made movable to 
allow of the introduction of the rope between the 
brushes, and screws for regulating the pressure of the 
brushes, and rollers engaging the rope are also pro¬ 
vided*; the frictional contact of the rollers against the 
rope imparts the necessary rotary motion to the cir¬ 
cular brushes. As soon as the rope has been satisfac¬ 
torily cleaned the wire brushes are removed, and are 
replaced by hair brushes, or the latter are replaced by 
barrels or drums covered with spongy material and 
kept supplied with lubricant from an oil reservoir, 
box, or hopper, or the brushing and lubricating opera¬ 
tions may be performed simultaneously instead of 
separately. 

■ Another pattern of wire-rope cleanser and lubri¬ 
cator, and one which is said to give very good results, 
is that known as the vacuum. This apparatus, which 
is chiefly characterised by its extreme simplicity, 
consists of a spherical oil-box constructed in halves, 
and surmounted by a gallery or ring running through 
small wheels or rollers upon a circular path or race 
on the oil-box. This gallery or ring contains a series 
of radially adjustable wire brushes, the points of 
which are pressed in between the strands of the rope, 
and the spherical oil-box is formed with axial holes 
to admit of the passage of the rope, % hinge joint 
being provided upon one^siJe and a screw fastening 
on the other. 

When the device is placed in position oh the wife 
rope, thi latter will Jlass axially through the spherical 
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oil-toy and brush gallery or ring, and when the oil- 
box is secured, and the rope travels through it, the 
gallery or ring wiU be caused to revolve, and all the 
accumulations of dirt and gummy oil will be scraped 
off and removed, falling down outside the box. 

The outlets ef the oil-box are provided with stuffing 
boxes fitted with split indiarubber packing rings, and 
the arrangement is such that a suitable amount of 
oil will be allowed to pass away with the rope. 

The oil can be inserted into the box, the two parts 
or halves of which form a fluid tight joint when closed,, 
through apertures fitted with screw plugs. 
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directions for Uncoiling Wire Ropes. 


Shall ropes or cables are delivered in coils wra2)ped 
in canvas, heavy ropes or cables are coiled on a 

reel covered with wooden 
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staves. 

To uncoil a rope off a 
reel the latter should be 
mounted in bearings in a 
frame a as shown in Fig. 

152, and the ro 2 )e wound off 
carefully on to the drum, 
great bare being taken to 
avoid the occurrence of a 
kink as shown at b. Fig. 

153, which, is a serious 
matter in. a wire rope, and 
likely to remain always a 
weak place during the life 
of the ro 2 ie. 

Coils of rope should 
never be uncoiled by hand 
in tbe manner indicated at 
(f, Fig. 154; they should 
be placed bn a wheel 'as 


shown at.D, Fig. 155, so that ihe whSle coil can be 
turned during c^ilin^off. 
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To Remove a Kink from a Wire Rope. 

In transporting wire ropes in mountainous dis¬ 
tricts, more especially when such transportation has 
to be effected upon the backs of mules,* they are very 
liable to get kinked. 

To remove a short kink successfully it is recom¬ 
mended to fasten two clamps to the rope, one on 
either side of the kink, with just room to use a mallet 
freely. Then by unbending the kink in the direction 
in which it is formed, whilst at the same time twisting 
the rope with the clamps into proper shape, and 
setting down with a mallet, the worst kink can be 
taken out so that it cannot be noticed. Trying to 
pull or hammer out a kink will only make it worse, 
and weaken the rope more than if it were left in. 

Estimate for Wire Rope-Way. 

The following ])articu]arR are recommended by 
Mr Cairington to he sent when a definite estimate for 
a wire rope-way is required:— 

Length of line from end to end. 

Does the line go straight from end to .end? If 
not, state the number and de^ees of angles.! 

Approximate section of ground to be passed 
over ? J 

The quantity to be carried per hour, and the char¬ 
acter of material to be transported ? 

* See p. 109. 

t It is recommended in all cases wheie possible that the 
rope-ways should run in a straight line from end to^end. Bee* 
p. 14. ^ * . 

* J If possible a detailed section should be* sent, but in many 
cases "a simple ^n and ink sketch giving the leading dimen¬ 
sions is sufficient. 
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Is steam or water power available, and if so, state 
amount ? 

Is timber available on the spot for the construction 
of terminal frames and posts'{* 

For the guidance of those getting out such parti¬ 
culars, it may be stated that any divergency from the 
straight line should be made in the form of an angle, 
and not in a curve; and where motive power is 
available at the point where this divergence is made, 
the angle can be constructed without additional cost. 

Where possible it is preferred to place the driving 
power at the delivering terminus of the rope-way, but 
this is not essential. 

The most convenient apportionment of the loads is 
as follows:— 


For 

a 50 ton line 

100 lbs. to 120 

t> 

100 


120 

„ 170 


200 

99 

170 

„ 250 


300 

n 

400 

„ 440 


■ These loads are not absolutely necessary, but when 
adopted will enable the cheapest‘form of rope-way to 
be used. 

Approximate Price List for Wirfe Rope-Ways 
on the Carrington Endless-Rope System. 

The following list will enable the reader to fonn an 
idea of the cost of any rope-way he may contemplate 
erecting, but as tlie price varies greatly according tc 
the ground passed over and the material to be trans- 
.ported, it must be borne in mind that the amountt 
given ard puftly approximate. 

g - - -*- - 

^tThe above portions^are recomisended t8 be oonstrocteii 
in timber, tfiitwhere neoe^ry con be Htpplied in iron or steel. 
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• . 

SO Ton 
per Ten 

100 Ton 
Mr Ten 

SOOTon 
per Ten 


Honrt 

Line, 

flonn 

Line. 

Honri 

Une. 

1. Rope, pulleys, and rolling stock 
for a length not exce^ing 1 

a 

£ 

£ 

mile, per mile.... 
2. Driving and tightening gears 
with shunt rails for a rope-way. 

310 

460 

580 

1 mile or less in length 

3. Rope, pulleys, and rolling stock 
for a length not exceeding 3 

60 

1.30 

170 

miles, but over 1 mile, per mile 
4. Driving and tightening gears 
with shunt rails for a rope-way 
not exceeding 3 miles in length. 

340 

490 

620 

but over 1 mile 

6. Angles giving any degiee of de- 

120 

250 

300 . 

viation, each .... 

25 

35 

46. 

6. Packing, &c., about- ... 

20 to 30 

30 to 40 

40 to 60 


To which must be added the cost of wood posts 
and engine power. The former average about thirty 
per mile, and on level ground are about 15 feet high, 
costing from .£4 to »£5 each; irregularities of level 
will cause a corresponding variation in the heights of 
the posts. 

The amount of engine power necessitry varies 
under all circumstances. Reference to the descrip¬ 
tions of lines at work will give a fair idea of the power 
required for various services. , 

It must be understood that the wood frames for 
carrying the terminal gears and shunt rails are not 
included in the above prices. But otherwise these 
prices would usually be found to be rather in excess of 
a final estimate made on receipt of full p^iticjilars. 

, Rope-ways fior lengths under half a mile should be 
gpecklly estiiuated for. 

Ta illustrate the jyoper method of estimAting from 
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above prices, the following examples will be fq,und 
useful, viz.:—; 

1. Coat required for a rope-way three-quartera of a 
mile long to carry 50 tons per ten hours with one 
angle. 

Rope, pulleys, and rolling stock as per No. 1, £310 
per mile, or for three-quarters of a mile, £232. 10s., 
and terminal gear, &c., as per No. 2, £60, and with 
curve as per No. 5, £25. Total cost, £317. lOs. 

2. ’Cost required of a roj)e-way 2 miles long to 
carry 100 tons per ten hours as per No. 3. Rope, 
pulleys, and rolling stock will cost £980, and as per 
No. 4, driving gear, &c., will cost £250. Total, 
£1,230. 

• Packing is only necessary for export. 

The coat of several of the different installations 
described in previous chapters has been also given, 
which will as.sist in forming a rough estimate of the 
probable outlay that would be required for the erec¬ 
tion of a wire rojie-way in various situation.s, and 
to perform certain specific duties, and the working 
expenses of the lines which have been likewise added, 
in several instances, will enable an idea to be gained 
of the polfsible .saving, in the cost of the traiisportetion 
of materials, that could be effected by the -use of an 
aerial or wire rope-way, 

Horse-Power Necessary to Propel i,ooo lbs. 
at Various Speeds and up Various Grades 
at Same Speeds. 

(Coimolidated Telphewge Company.) 

The traction per 1,000 lbs. assupied in this table 
is 10 lbs. On any but a very good j^il the traction 
wilf be tnore than ttiis, and the power required by 
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AERUL OR WIRE ROPE-WAYS 

table should be correspondingly increased. If the 
traction is just 10 lbs., a car will roll down a one 
per cent, grade without accelerating its velocity. In 
fact an experiment of this kind would determine 
approximately what the traction is. 


Flexible Steel Wire Ropes (Bullivant). 


i 

s 

e 

B 

1 

o 

1 

rLKXIBUI StKBL Will ROPB, 

6 Btnnd8,:eaoh li Wire& 

ExT»A FbXXIBLK Stbri. 
WibbRopb, 6Btr*ndii, 
each 24 Wires. 

iSptcialExtraFlkx- 

IBL1I STBIb WlRB 

Ropb, 0 Strands, 
each 37 Wires. 

t 

1 

£ 

1 

« 

.a 

OQ 

1 . 

II 

■|^ 

o. 
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l?s| 

lp| 
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K1 
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2 
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4-75 
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13-62 
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Table of Round Steel Wife Ropes for Mining, 
Hauling, Winding, and Similar Purposes. 

Showing the breaking strains ol)taiued from different 
qualities of Wire Eopes, the weight per fathom being the same 
for all qualities (Bullivnut). 


Bfse 

OlroaiB* 



BaMBtieoted 

Beit Selected 

Boat Selected 

Approxl* 

DUmetar. 

“ Oruotble ” 
SteaL 

Inproved 

“Orooible" 

**illld 
PIcugb " 

"Extra 

rieoKh 

mate 

Weight 

lutuw. 



Steal. 

Staol. 

Steel. 

per Fa^om. 



B.8. 

as. 

O.H. 

n.B. 


loohet. 

Itinhes. 

Tots. 

Torn*. 

Toti*. 
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Lba. 

4 

•} 

4i 

4‘ 

51 

5? 

4 

4 

i 
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H 

4 

7| 

24 


0 

Tf 
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14 

m 
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1 

Iff 

144 
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21 

1» 
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21; 
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27-i 
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24j 
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29 

Sli 

9 
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1 

291 


3l| 

35 

38 

104 . 

3l 

Wv 

34, 

r 

36| 


441 

13 

3| 


39, 


. 42 

46 

50| 

14 

4 

4 

45, 


484 


58 

14 

44 


52, 


56 

614 

67 

17| 

44 

IrV 

571 


61 

67 

73 

20 

‘ 4? 

4 

65 

69 

76 

83 

• 22 . 

6 • 

4, 

72 

76 

83 

92 

26 


Tke diameter of drums and sheaves should bo about thirty times 
the circumference of the rope. 

For shaft winding at high speed one-tenth of the breaking strain 
of a rope is sometimes taken as a fair working load. For inclines, 
the proportion of load to breaking strain varies according to gradient 
conditions, and friction should be allowed for. 
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Breaking Strains of Steel Wire (Ryland). 


S.W.G. 

AnnealBcl. 

Bright. 1 

1 

0000000 

Lb«. 

13,611 

LU. 

20,310 

000000 

11,722 

17,583 

00000 

10,159 

15,243 

oooo 

8,712 

13,067 

000 

7,534 

11,302 

00 

6,593 

9,891 

0 

5,726 

8,573 

1 

4,901 

7,351 

2 

4,127 

6,221 

3 

3,458 

5,187 

4 

2,930 

4,395 

5 

2,447 

3,672 

6 

2,007 

3,011 

7 

1,668 

2,530 

8 

1,393 

2,091 

9 

1,130 . 

1,694 

1,339 

10 

893 

11 

734 

1,099 

12 

690 

884 

13 

461 

691 

14 

349 

523 

15 

284 

.424' 

16 

223 

334 

17 

170 

256 

18 

128 

188 

19 

87 

130 

20 

72 

106 
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Diameter of Wire-Rope Pulleys. 

The following translation of a method for calcu¬ 
lating the diameter of wire-rope pulleys, given by 
H. Blasius in the Zdtschift der Vereines dcutscher 
Ingenieure, Berlin, is taken from the abstracts. Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Institution, of Civil Engineers, vol. 
cxcvii., p. nSO. 

Loaded wire-ropes are subject to tensile and to 
blinding stresses. If R be the radius of the pulley, 
r that of the in(li\ i(lual strand (not rope), then the 
bending stress is — 



The factor 2, which is often empirically employed, 
cannot be justified theoretically, and is ignored by 
the author. 

If i be the number of wires in the rope, then 
the tensile stress may be expressed as— 

P 

»•,= . -7,- 

Whence the total stress— 


K, 


= U',-t-tr,.= 


Er P 

H ijrr^ 


The author shows that the smallest value of R is 
obtained by distributing the values as follows;— 


iP 

wt; 


211 


= 

V M 
/27t5 


3B 

r Wf 2xT0 


= 825. 


f.e.* should fie distributed in the* proportion of 
1' 2 between o-, and <r,;. 



ajO A'ERIAL OR WIRE ROPE-WAYS 

Tests of Steel Wire Used in Ropes for 
Aerial Rope-Ways. 

J. M. HsifDBBSoif, A.M.I.C.E. 

Tension .—Tensile breaking stress, 90 tons to 111 
tons per square inch. Patent steel, 90 tons to 10( 
tons per square inch. Plough steel, 95 tons to 111 
tons per square inch. 

Torsion .—Test length, 8 inches. From 24 turns 
in largest wires to 40 turns in smallest. 

Bending .—Bending the wire to a right angh 
round its own diameter 10 to 15 times. 

Elongation .—Length of test piece, 1 foot to 2 feet 
according to testing machine. Elongation of win 
under a tensile stress of 90 tons per square inch, 1 
per cent, to 5 per cent. The lower elongation ij 
the smallest wires, the higher in the largest wires 
The figures also cover the variation between plougl 
steel and patent steel wire. 

The following tables, giving particulars of somt 
typical wire rope-ways, compiled by Mr J. M 
Henderson, are abstracted from the Proceedings q, 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. clviii:— 


.WiM Ropk-Wayb on Bridge and Viaduct Construction. 


K«m« And liOOAtioD of Bridge 
or Tiadut't. 


Height of 
Snpporto. 

. 

Load. 

Engine 

Oylindcra. 

Dia¬ 

meter 

of 

Dniini. 

fioi 

VaiM. 

Location. 

m 

Tail. 


Dia. 

Stroka. 





Feet. 

Feet. 

Tone. 

iTtl. 

Ina. 

Isi. 
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. 
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m 

19. 

72 

4 

11 

21 

66 

Vt 

<Kew Bridge 


' TyindoD 
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I iff 

so 
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18 

66 
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ViAdnct • ' 
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Ilirkoaldy 
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45 

35 

2 

8 

12 

48 

v< 


- 

Co. Durham 

900 

62 

58 

3, 

8 

12 

48 


J» • 

* 


835 

60 

57 

3' 

8 

12 

48* 


** c 


Devon. 

1,000 

72 

60 

t 

2i 

8 

^ 12 

< 48 

J ' 
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WiB* Ropb-Ways os Dock Wobks. 



H.M. Dock- 
y»rd 

H.M. Dock¬ 
yard 

HoDjg-KoDg ■ 

Malta 

Feet, 

760 

Feet. 

60 

Gibraltar 

m 

76 

Hong- 

1,100 

40 

Simona Bay • 

Sout^ 

600 

66 

Afrioa 




WiBK llOPB-WAYB AT WaTBBWOEKS. 



WlBB Ropb-ways at Faotobieb. 
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Cost of Wire Rope-Way (Length, 13,320 ‘feet 
Rise, 3,932 feet), Kotagudi, North Travancore. 

(R. F. Thorp, M.I.C.E., ProceedingB of tJte Iwtitution of 
Civil Engineers, vol. clxi., p. 342.) 

First Cost, 

Materials bought locaJly, including steel for standards, RupeeB. 


cement roofing, sheets, &o. .... 14,500 

Transport, 55 miles by cart and coolies ... 6,800 

Coolie labour, erection, itc. - - . - . 26,850 

Fitters, blacksmiths, and carpenters - - . 4,600 

Supervision, including office staff ami medical charges - 18,200 

Bridle truck along line of rope-rvay (5 miles) - - 2,700 

Old spur wheels, A-c. ..... 1,500 

Two dynamos with spare armatures and fittings - - 1,300 

Copper cable, posts, and erection .... 3,000 

Two Pelton wheels with valves, Ac. - - - 3,000 

Spouting for watercourse ..... 2,000 

Service pipe, 1,500 feet ..... 7,600 

Rope - - - - - - - 12,000 

Standard head pulleys and bearings - • - 1,440 

Grips ....... 3,600 

Hangers ....... 700 


e Total - - 121,290 

At value of rupee in 1905, £8,086, or say £8,300, including 
telephones, Ac. Maintenance and working expenditure during 
twelve months were as follows;— 


PiT-SHEKT. 

Rupees. 

Engineer in charge ..... 3,600 

tfative clerks (2) - - - - - - *960 

Fitters (4) - - • • - - - 2,736 

Joolies (20). 4,656 


Repairs, Materials, ike. 

CTew jaws for grips (renewed every four months) - • 2,620 

Share of new rope (renewed everj tWee years) - - 4,000 

standard bead tope pulleys and bearings (renewed every 

four years) • - - , t . . ^60 

Elopf for slings and rope drive - - c- - ‘ IgO 

tools I - *- - r * ■ ■ ^00 
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Oil, Colton, Waste, ifcc. 

100 gallons oil - . 

25 gallons dynamo oil - 

Waste, itc. 

150 

76 

50 

Contingencies and depreciation of plant • 

5 per cent, interest on first cost (£8,300) - 

19,.357 

- 2,635 

- 6,226 

Total annual expenditure - 

- 28,117 


Hay, £1,874. 9s. 4d. 

List of Papers, Articles, &c.. Describing 
Wire Rope-Ways, 1899-1917. 

“ Aerial Rope-AV^ay.s,”fi. Sobo lierg- uiid Hlittenmiimiisehe, Jalirbuch 
der K. K. Bergakademien, 1899, p. 869-4(i9 (l.'iG illustrations). 

“ Hichtorswoil Lumber Conveyor.” iSchwci^nrhche hauzeitung, 1900, 
p. 199 et se>j. (illustrated). 

“ Bavos-Platz Sebatzalp Kope-Way,” C. Wetzel. Srhvieizerkche, 
JiauzfAtung, 1901, pp. 71-81 (8 illustrations). 

“ Spanning Carcpiinez Straits with a High Potential Transmission 
Line,” H. H. Sterling. ElKclrkal World mid Engineer, New 
York, vol. 37, 1901, pp. .3G3. 

“Aerial Suspension Cablgways,” J. M. Henderson, A.M.I.O.E. 
Eroeeedings of the Instilntion of Civil Engineej'e, 1904, vol. 
clviii., pp. 18G-222 (17 illustrations). 

“Telpherage Plant for Handling Sand.” Electrical World and 
Engineer, New York, vol. xliv., 1901, pp. 740-741.* 

“ Plant for the Handling and Treatment of Ores at the Silver Cup and 
Nettie L. Mines, British Columbia,” G. Attwood, A.M.I.C.E. 
Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1905, vol. 
• olix., pp. 297-301. 

“Kotagudi Aerial Uope-Wny and Connecting Roads in North 
Travancore,” R. F. Thorp, M.I.C.E. Proceedings of the In¬ 
stitution of Civil Engineers, 1905, vol. clxi., pp. .332-343 (10 
illustrations). 

“Shipbuilding Cableway.” The-Engineer, London, 10th January 
1906, pp. 68-70. 

“Iihe Talla Water Supply of the Edinburgh and District Water 
Works,” W. P. Toit, B.Sc. Proceedings of the Institution 
<f Civil Engineers, 1907, vol. cl.'cviir, pp. 116, 220. 
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“The Victoria Falls Bridge,” Q. A. Hobson, MJ.C.E. Proo^ingt 
o/ the InetituHon of GivU Engineers, 1907, vol. olxx., pp, 
16-17. 

“Towers for Rope-Ways,” Professors Thi^ry and Cretin. Eeme 
de Afeeanique, Paris, 191.3, toI 33, pp. 505-660. 

“Diameter of Wire-Rope Pulleys,” H. Blasius. Eeitsekr\ft der 
Vereines deutaeher Ingenieure, Berlin, 1914, vol. 38, pp. GG3,6G4. 

“Transporter Cables for Loading Vessels at Sea,” R. Bonnin. 
La Nature, Paris, 1916, Part I., pp. 306-308. 

“Mechanical Equipment Used in the Port of New Orleans,” 
W. von Phul. Journal of the American Society of Mechanical,^ 
Engineers, Now York, 1916, vol. 38, pp. 515-528. 

. “ Aerial Tramway for the Saline Valley Salt Company, Inyo 
County, California,” F. C. Carstorphen. Proceedings of the 
American Society <f Civil Engineers, New York, 1917, vol. 43, 
pp. 525-558 (illustrated). 
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A bsorber power, 173 

Adam, Wybe, wire rope¬ 
way, 1 

Advantageous applications of 
the endless-rope system, 7 
Advantages and disadvantages 
of electricity for driving aerial 
rope-ways, 68, 69 
of Hallidie clip or saddle, 
26, 27 

of use of friction grip or 
coupling, 42, 43 
)f telpherage, 70-72 
)f wire rope-ways— 
for coal mining, 2 
for forming piers, 5* 6 
for open-pit mining, 2, 3, 
182 

for placer mining, 2, 3 
„■ for {emoval of produce 
from land, 3, 4, 128- 
13S 

for unloading.or loading 
ships, 6, 6, 169, 170, 
191 

general, 1, 2 
in factories, 4, 6 
on beetroot farms, 3, 
132 

on sugar-cane estates, 3, 
, 4, 128-13?^ 

Jierial dump, 185,^86 


Aerial or wire rope-ways— 
application of, 1-6 , 
details of construction, 13-69 
different systems of, 6-12 
electrically driven, 70-99, 
173-177 

examples of installations of, 
on the running or endless 
rope system, 130-132 
examples of installations of, 
on the fixed carrying-rope 
system, 133-177 
miscellaneous information, 
201-228 

preserving wire ropes of, 
216-219 

splicing and "securing wire 
ropes for, 209-216 

Africa, 'South, wir» rope-ways - 
in, 168-171 

Albert lay of wire rope, 20, 
21 

Alder Gulch, wire rope-way ai^ 
186-187 

Almeria, wire rope-way in, 136- 
141 

Alps, Italian, wire rope way in, 
166,167 

AIzon, wire njpe-wajr at, 101- 
103 

America, u4b of endless-rope 
syeitem in, 8 
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America, installation on telpher 
system in, 174-177 
installations for hoisting and 
conveying in, 182-188 
wire rope-ways in, 174-177, 
182-188 

Ampere, N.J., U.S., installation 
on telpher system in, 174-177 

Angle stations. See Power and 
angle stations 

Apparatus for cleaning and 
lubrioating wire ropes, 217,219 

Applications of endless - rope 
system, advantogeous, 7 
of wire rope-ways, principal, 
2-6 

Apportionment of loads, most 
convenient, 222 

Approximate prices of wire rope¬ 
ways, 222-224 
section of ground, 221 

Arc parallel, blocking arrange¬ 
ments for telpher line on, 

. 181-183 

Artificial manure works, wire 
rope-way at, ,125 

Ascensive power of Isillnon, 
working a(;rial way by, 67, 6H 

Attachment!, ordinary rope, 214- 
216 

Australia— 

installations for hoisting 
and conveying, 188-191 
wire rope-way on sugar 
plantation in, 13.3-1,35 

Automatic lubricator, use of, on 
wire rope-way, 110, 217, 218 


B AJJU V AJjIiJS, wire rope in 
use on aerial way at, 20, 
• 21 


Bags of sugar, wire rope-way for 
transport of, 1.31, 132 
Bag, sugar, carrier, 62 
Bale carrier, 61 

Balloon, working aerial way by 
means of, 67, 68 

Barytes mine, wire rope-way at, 
123, 124 

Basket carrier receptacle, 69 
Besauley. See Parley Forest 
Bedlington. See lloo & Bed- 
lington 

Beer system, method of sup¬ 
porting ropes in, 29 

system, installation of wire 
rope-way on, 141-146 
Beetroot farms, advantages of 
wire I’ope-ways on, 3, 1.32 
faniis, wire i-ope-ways on,1.32 
Belgium, wire rope-ways in, 141- 
146 

Bell, Lieut, C. E., on coaling 
vessels at sea, 191-193 
Best types of carrier truok.s, 
runnei-s, or saddles, 35 
method of supporting carry¬ 
ing ropes at standards, 
14.5, 146 

Bins, storage, 135 
Black West Vii'ginia oil for 
lubriaiting wire rope-way. 111 
Blast furnace-s, wire rope-ways 
at, 141-146, 149-151 
Bleichert, arrangement of, for 
driving wire rope-way, 65, 66 
claw-locking grip or coupling 
of, 63-57 

«. friction grip or coupling, 40 
improvements in wire rope 
ways,by, 9 , 

knot or cj^rrier collanof, 49 
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Bleicliert, Otto, wire rope-way of, 

ileiui 

securing wire rope to 
shackle, method of, 214’ 
wire rope-way, terminal of, 
29,30 

Block arrangements for tdpher 
line, 76-87 

electro-magnet or telpher 
line, 83, 84 

wires, method of mounting, 
87, 88 

Blondin, wire rope-way known 
as the, 188 

Boiled linseed oil, useof.forlubri- 
cating wire rope-way, 110, 111 
Boulders, removal of, in drag 
buckets, 188 

Boxes, carrier, for endless or i-un- 
ning rope system, 22-27 
Brake, arrangements of, for 
telpher line, 95-97 
gear, 109, 110, 136, 165, 
156, 164 

lover, preferable, 110 
screw-down, disadvSntages 
of, 109, no 
wooden, 136 

Brass foundry, installation on 
telpher jystem at, 174-177 
Brazil, wire rope-way in, 122, 
123 

Brickworks, wire rope-ways at, 
174 

Bridges, installation of wire rope¬ 
ways for erecting, 189-191,230 
British Government, gunpowder 
cask carriers used by, 60, 61 | 

Buckets, self-filling grain, 186 • 

drag, 187 ^ 

^uil^g operations, temporary, 
•- wire rop6-way%r, 100-14)6 


237’ 

Bullivant * Co. Lt<l., wire rope 
for aerial ways, 20, 21 
wire rope-ways constructed 
by, 104-106,112-135,146- 
148, 163-173,188-191 
wire rope tables, 226-228 


C ADMIUM, use of, for pre¬ 
serving wire ropes, 217 
Calculate strains on carry- 
• ing rope, to, 201-206 
California Wire Works, rope 
made at, 108 

Canada, wire rope way in, 186 • 
Cane, sugar, carrier, 61 

sugar, wire rope-way for 
transport of, 128-136 
Cannon, carrier for transporting, 
61 

Caoutchouc, use of, for pre¬ 
serving wire ropes, 217 
Caoutchoucine, use of, for jjre- 
serving wire ropes, 217 
Capacity of transport on endless- 
rope system, 7-9 
of transport on fixed-rope 
system, 9 • 

Cape de Verde Islands, wire 
rope-way at, 112-116 
Capel. See Clumps 
Cape Town, wire rope tramway 
at, 168, 169 

Carignono terminus of Monte 
Penna rope-way, 163 
Currier boxes or saddles for 
running or endless rope system, 
22-27 

collars or knots, 46-60 
for fall ropes, 183, 184' 

« receptacles or vehicles, 57-63 
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Carrier receptacles or vehicles. 
See also Examples of Instalkr 
tions 

to stop at any point on line, 
66, 67 

tracks, runners, or saddles, 
35-39 

Carriers or trucks, telpher, 98, 
99 

Carrington, W. T. H., classifica¬ 
tion of wire rope-ways by, 6 
improvements in wire rope¬ 
ways by, 8, 9 

installations of wire rope¬ 
ways designed by, price 
of, 222-224 

saddle for running - rope 
system, 24 
Carrying rope— 

endless or running, e.xamples 
of system, 100-132 
endless or running, methods 
of supporting at stan¬ 
dards, 7, 21, 22, 108, 
145 

fixed, examples of system, 
133-177' 

fixed, methods of supporting 
at standards, 104, 132, 
146-148, 153-173 
to calculate strains on, 201- 
206 

Cartage, combination of, with 
wire rope tramways, 131 
Caserta, wire rope-way at, 162- 
166 

Cask carriers, 60 
Cement works, wire rope-ways 
• at, 122, 133, l{4l-168 
Ceretti & Tanfani friction coup¬ 
ling, 43-46 

O^loH, wire rope-way in, 102 


Chalk pits, wire rope-ways at, 
136, 136 

Charcoal, wire rope-ways for con¬ 
veying, 149-161, 162-166 
Cheapest method of working 
wire rope tramways, 66, 67 
Chemical works, wire rope-ways 
at, 126 

Chinese, use of rope-ways by, 1 
Choice of system of wire rope-, 
way, care required in, 7 
Circuit closer for telpher lin^ 
88 

Clamps with capcl, 214-216 
Claw-locking grips or couplings, 
53-57 

Cleaning, or cleansing wire ropes, 
machines for, 217-219 
Climbing up to wire rope-way, 
method of, 110 

Clip or saddle, the Hallidie, 25-27 
Coal depot, wire rope-way at, 
112-116 

mine, wire rope-way at, 127, 
128 

mining, wire lope-way for, 3 
wire rope tramways for 
transport of, 104-106, 
127-128, 158-162 

I Cwiling steamer at se^ wire rope¬ 
way for, 191-200 
Coast of the Mediterranean, wire 
n)pe-way at, 136-141 
of South Africa, wire rope¬ 
way as pier on, 169, 170 
Coating of zinc, depositing on 
wire ropes, 217 

Coefficients of inclination, 207, 
c 208 

Collier, wire^ropetway for coal¬ 
ing steamer from, 191-2Q0 
Colo^e. See rohlig, J; 
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Oombination of cartage with wire 
rope-ways, 131 

Oonical socket wire rope attach¬ 
ment, 216 

Consolidated telpherage system, 
-.98,99 

Contact maker. jSes Circuit closer 
Controlling telpher train, method 
of, 89-97 

Convenient apportioiunent of 
loads, 222 

Conveying goods between vessels 
and shore, wire rope-way for, 
6,112-117 

hoistmg and lowering, wire 
rope ways for, 13-15, 39, 
40, 178-191 

Coronel, Puerto del, power and 
angle station at, 139 
Corporation, Cape Town, who 
rope-way for, 168, 169 
Cory Brothers <fe Co., wire rope¬ 
way of, 112-116 

Cost of transport per ton mile on 
endless rope system, 8, 9 
of transport on fixed* rope 
system, 12 

of wire rope-ways, prime and 
working, 8,9,12,101,102, 
•111, J[13, 116, 141, 146, 
151, 158, 162, 166, 232 
Coupling or connecting truck to 
hauling rope, 56 
Couplings or grips— 
claw-locking, 53, 57 
for steep gradients, 41-46, 
64-67 

friction, 39-46 
pawl-locking, 60-63 
wedge-locking, 53 
Or(&e,^pick carrier, ^ 

* sugar-cane earner, 61 


Crane, floating, wire rope-way to 
carry goods from, to shore, 
116, 117 

worked by wire rope way. 
See Driving 

Cranes, driving of, by wire rope¬ 
ways, 6, 6, 112-118 
Cretin. See Thiery 
Cumberland, wire rope-way in, 
123, 124 

Curves, arrangements for round¬ 
ing, 30, 34, 36, 222 . 

Custom-house, wire rope-way at, 
131, 132 

Cyanide of potassium, pi-eserving 
wh'e ropes with, 217 

D anger of not cleaning 
wire ropes before oiling, 
217 

Danzig Chronicles, description of 
rope-way, 1 

Decay of wire ropes, preventipn 
of, 216-219 

Definite estimate of wire rope¬ 
way, particulars required for, 
221, 222 

Demerara, wire rope'way in, 4, 
128-132 

Desirability of cleansing wire 
ropes before lubricating, 217- 
219 

Details of construction, 13-69 ’ 
Diameterof wire-rope pulleys, 229 
Diflferent systems of aerial or 
wire rope-ways, 6-12 
systems of aerial or wire 
rope-way^ installations 
on, 100-200 

Directions for uncoiling wire 
rope, 220 
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Disadvantages of electricity as a 
driving power, 68 
Disc grip or coupling, 39-40 
Disconnecting arrangement for 
pawl grips, 51-53 
Idsengaging. See Disconnecting 
Divergences from straight line, 
how made, 30, 222 
unit telpher carriage, 99 
Dock works, wire rope-ways on, 
231 

Double-wheeled truck or runner, 
37 

Dragbucketforplacermining, 187 
Driving by electricity, 64, 69, 
70-99 

by gravity, 64, 66-67, 133- 

135, 136, 147, 154, 179 
by power of balloons, 67, 68 
by steam, 64, 65, 106, 113, 

117, 120, 127, 128, 132, 

136, 140, 144, 147, 161, 
184 

by water, 64, 121, 128, 164, 
drums, 64, 114, 138, 144, 
155, 160, 164, 184 
gear, 64-{)9, 70-99, 113, 114, 
138, 139, 142, 155, 156, 
161r 164, 169, 179, 184, 
196 

Drop lubrication for wire rope¬ 
way, 111 

Drum, driving. See Driving 
drums 

Dump, aerial, 185, 186 
Dumping device, 33, 34 
Dye-works, wire rope-ways at, 6 

E AIITH, wire rope-ways to 
remove, fr5m ti'enchus, 
2, 3 


Barth deposits in river beds, wire 
rope-way for handling, 3, 
186 

Eccentric. See Pawl - locking 
grips or couplings 
Electrically - driven wire rope¬ 
ways, 70-99, 173, 177 
Electric Company’s Work, 
telpher installation at, 174- 
177 

Electricity, use of, as a motive 
power, on wire rope-ways, ()8, 
69, 70-99, 173-177 
Electrolysis, deposition on wire 
ropes of preservative coating 
by, 217 

Emborongh, wire ropo-way at, 
119, 120 

Endless or running rojio system 
of wire rope-ways, the, 7-9, 
19-22, 100-132 
examples of installations on, 
100-132 

method of supporting rope 
at standards, 7, 21, 22, 
■ 108, 145 
prices of, 222-224 
•wire ropes for, 19-22, 101, 
135, 139, 142, 1.50, 159 
162, 190, 19J 

End of terminal of wire rope¬ 
way, 29-35. See also Examples 
of installations . ' 

England, wire rope-ways in, 104, 
106,119,120,123-128,146-148, 
1.58-162, 173-174 
Erection of wire rope - ways, 
^ choice of proper system, 7 
Esperance - Longdos Co., wire 
rope-way^ of, 1*41-146 
Estates, sugar, wire rtjpe-ways 
on, 128-136 
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Estiinjiteior wire rope-way— 
pari^oulars required tor, 221, 
222 

to make approximate, 222- 
224 

Examines of installations of wire 
• rope-ways— 

on the fixed carrying rope 
system, 133-177 
on the running or endless 
rope system, 101-132 
Expenses ol wire rope-ways. 

See Cost 


F ACTOEIES, wire rope-ways 
at, 5, 126-128, 158-162, 
174-177, 231 

Fall ropes for wire rope-way 
arranged for hoisting and con¬ 
veying, 38, 39, 178-200 
Farley Forest, installation at, 
146-148 

Farm produce, wire rope ways 
for removal of, 3, 4, 128- 
136 • 

Femie wire rope-way, wear of 
rope through grips or couplings 
on, 43 

Finishmg off splice, method of, 
211 

Five-strand wire rope, to splice, 

2Dft 

Fixed carrying-rope system, 9-12, 
examples of installations on, 
133-177 

methods of supporting at 
standards, 10, 28, 29-145, 
146 

^wire ropes *or Ijpes for, 27- 
>«(l, 133-177, 

Flexible rope table, 226 

i6 
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Floating crane, wire rope-way to 
convey goods from, to shores 
116,117 

Fort Bath, wire rope-way ai^ 132 

Fortifications, wire rope-way at, 
167,168 

Forts. See Fortifications 

Foster. See Tilly Foster 

France, wire rope-way on run¬ 
ning-rope system in, 100-103 
wire rope-way on fixed rope 
system in, 135, 136, 161- 
168 

Friction grips or couplings, 39-46 
grips or couplings for steep 
gradients, 41, 42 

Fuel, wood, wire rope-way for 
transport of, 106-112 
cOal, wire rope-way for trans¬ 
port of, 112-116, 127,128, 
168-162 

Furnaces, Middlesbrough, in¬ 
stallation at, 104 
wire rope-ways at, 141-14fi, 
149151 


G ARRU CH a, wire rope-way 
at, 136-141 • 

Gaslight Co., wire rope¬ 
way of, 168-162 
•works, wire rope-ways at, 
168-162 

General table of round wire ropes, 
,227 

Germany, wire rope made frran 
special steel from, 108 
Gibraltar, wire rope-way at, 167, 
• 168 

Giesen, wire rope-way at, 43 
Glissantoline, use o^ for preserv- 
ingi.wire ropes* 217 
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Qlynde, telpher line of wire rope- I 
way at, 173, 174 , j 

Gold mining, use of wire rope¬ 
ways for, 178-188 
Goods carriers, 67-62 

wire ropo-way to convey, 
betw(!en floating crane 
and shore, 116, 117 
wire rope-way to convey, 
between vessel and wai'e- 
house, 5, 112-118,181 
textile, carrier, receptacle 
for, 61-60 

wire rope-way at fortifica¬ 
tions for transport of, 
167, 168 

Gourjon system of wire rope¬ 
ways, 100-103 

Governing arrangements for tel¬ 
pher line, 89-97 
Grab buckets, self-filling, 186 
Granite quarries, wire rope-way 
at, 119, 120 

Gravity, working wire rop(! 
tramways by power of, 11, 
12, 66-68 

Great Transylvanian wire rope¬ 
way, the, 149-161 
Grenoble, ’ft ire rope-ways at, 101, 
161, 152 

Grips or couplings— 
claw-locking, 53-67 
for steep gradients, 54-57 
friction, 39-46 
friction, for steep gradients, 
41-46 

pawl-locking, 60-63 
wedge-locking, 53 
* Grooved driving Jrum, 64, 66 
Guatemala, wire rope-ways in, 4, 
128-132 

Gunpowder cask carrier, 6Q 


H ALLIDIE clip or saddle, 
26-27, 105 

improvements by, in 
wire rope-ways, 8 
Hauet, A., system of wire rope 
tramways of, 135, 136 
Hilly country, advantages of 
wire ropo-ways in, 1-2 
Hodgson, 0., system of wire rope¬ 
ways of, 7 > 

special arrangement of rope¬ 
way of, 34 *' 

Hoisting and conveying loads, 
wire repe-ways for, 13-16, 39- 
40, 178-191 

Holland, wire rope tramway in, 
132 

Hong Kong, wire rojxi-way at, 
171 

Hopper tower for placer mining, 
187 

Horse-powex to propel loads up 
an incline, 224-226 
Huddersfield, wire rope-way at, 
127, 128 

Hungary, wire rope-way in, 149- 
161 


I MPHOVED system of tel¬ 
pherage, 74-99 
Inclination, table of co- 
eflicients of, 207, 208' 
Inclines, steepest practicable, for 
endless-rope system, 7 
steepest practicable, forfixod 
rope system, 9 

4ndia, wire rope-way in, 120-122 
Information, miscellaneous, 200- 
228 

Installations ot wire ropeway on 
running-ixipe system, 100-13li 
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Installations of wire rope-way on 
flxed-ropo system, 133-177 
Insulator for use on telpher line, 
97, 98 

Introductory, 1-6 

Iron ore mines, wire rope-ways 

• at, 136-141, 171-173 

posts or standards, 13-19 
Italian Alps, wire rojKj-way in, 
166, 167 

It^ly, wire rope-ways in, 162-166 


ALLA, Moinit, wire rope¬ 
way at, 151, 152 
Jamaica, wire rope-ways 
in, 4, 128-132 
Jaj)uu, wire rope-way in, 171-172 
Jenkin, Professor Fleeming, in¬ 
vention of the telpher system 
by, 70 

experiments on telpher 
system by, 174 

Joints or splices of wire ropes, 
142, 143, 204-211 • 

Junction of three lines of wire 
rope-ways, 130 

Junetions for wire rope-way, tem¬ 
porary, 30 

Jundiahy, wire rope-way at, 122, 
123 


“ T^EARSAGB,” testing of 
coaling apparatus on, 
194 

Kinking of wire ropes during 
transport, 109 
« during unwinding, 220 
I^ink,-«hort, to rgmove from a 
wire rope, 221 


Knot, star, the, 46, 47 
Knots or carrier collars, 46-60 


L ake SUPERIOKDistriot, 
wire rope-way in, 186 
Lancashire, wire rope¬ 
ways in, 5, 125 

Land, romoval of produce from, 
by means of wire rope-way, 3, 
4, 128-135 

Lang lay of wii-c! rope, so-called, 

20, 21 

Ijead mines, wire rope-way at, 
153-158 

Ixischeu standiuds, 15-17 
terminals, 30-33 
dumping device, 33, 34 
Lifting and conveying. See 
Hoisting and (ionveying 
Lineff, experiments of, with 
telpher line, 174 

Lines for fixed carrying rope 
system, 27-35 

fur running or endless rope 
system, 19-22 

Linoleum works, wire rope-way 
at, 128 

Manufacturing * Company. 
See above 

Linseed oil, boiled, use of, on 
wire rope-w'ays, 110, 111 
Liquid carrier, 60 
Lismorc, installation at, 189,191 
Loading stations, 27-35. See 
also Examples of installations 
vessels, wire rope-ways for, 
5, C, 112-118, 180, 181 
* Loads, convenijpt apportionment 
of, 222 

Ixwking grips or couplings— 
elaw, 53-57 • 
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Looking knots or carrier collars 
for, 46-60 
' pawl, 50-53 

London, wire rope-way near, 126 
wire rope-way in, 158-162 
Lowering carrier receptacle, 
carriage or truck for, 38, 39 
Low, Hon. P. B., plan for coaling 
vessels at sea, 194, 195 
Lubricating wire ropes, 110-111, 
216-219 

wire ropes, macbincs for, 
217-219 


M achines for cleaning 
and lubricating wire 
ropes, 217-219 

Madras, wire rope-way in, 120- 
123 

Manure works, artificial, wire 
rope-way at, 125 
“Marcellus,” test of coaling 
apparatus on, 196-200 
Martinique, jvire rope-ways in, 
4, 128-131 

Mauritius, wire rope-ways in, 4, 
131, 133 

M'Dpwall & Piper apparatus for 
coaling ships at sea, 200 
Mediterranean coast, wire rope¬ 
way to, 136-141 

Metcalf plan for coaling vessels 
at sea^ 200 

Method of supporting carrying 
nope at standards, best, 145, 
146 

of supporting; fixed carrying* 
rope at standards, th% 
104, 132, f46-148, 153- 
173 


Method of supporting running 
ropes at standards, 7, 21, 22, 
108, 145 

of working wire rope-way, 
the cheapest, 66, 67 
Mexico, wire rope-way in, 106- 
112 

Mica grease, use of, for preserving 
wire ropes, 217 

Middlesbrough, wird rope-way 
on fixed-rope system at, 104^ 
Middlesex, wire rope-way in, 
128 

Miller, S., on coaling vessels at 
sea, 192, 195-200 
Mills, wire rope-ways at, 106- 
112, 127, 128 

Minerals, carrier receptacles for, 
. 67-69 

Mines, wire rope-ways at, 2, 3i 
116-118, 123, 124, 136-141, 
149-161, 153-168, 171, 182- 
188 

Minimum interval, devices for 
securing on telpher lines, 76- 
90 

Miscellaneous information, 20.0- 
228 

Modified arrangement of endless- 
rope system, 8, 9 ■- 
Montami, wire rope-way in, 186- 
188 

Monte Penna, wire ropo-way‘at, 
162-166 

Motive power for wire rope-ways, 
64 69, 70-99, 106, 113, 117, 
120, 121, 128, 132-136, 140- 
‘*•184. See also Driving 
Mountainous districts, transport¬ 
ing wire ^opeslm, 108,109„231 
Mountain, T^Jble^ wire i«pe-wi^ 
up, 168,169 
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Ilfoun|> Jalla, wirer rope-way up, 

161, f62 

Movable junction for wire rope¬ 
ways, 30 

shunt for wire rope-ways. 
128-131 

Mules, transport of rope by, 108, 
109, 201 


N etherlands Land 

Euulosui e Company, wire 
rope-way of, 132 
Newall, R. S., method of, for 
securing wire ropes in sockets, 
212 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, wire rope¬ 
way at, 126-127 
New South Wales, installation 
in, 189, 191 

New York, State of, wire rope 
way in, 182-186 

New Zealand, wire rope-ways in, 
116-118 

Nine Elms Works, wire rope-way 
at, 168-162 • 

Northumberland, wire rope-way 
in, 104-106, 126-127 


O BACH system, method of 
supporting rope in, 29 
installations on, 149-161 
Oil, black West Virginia, for 
‘ lubricating purposes, 216, 217 
boiled linseed, for lubricat¬ 
ing purposes, 217 
Open-pit mining, wire rope-way 
for, 2, 3,178-191 
Operations, teiApora^ building, 
wire,rope-way for, 105-106, 
*120-122, 188-19f 


Ordinary form saddle or 
runner, 36 

rope attachments, 214-216 
Ore. i%s Iron ore mines, Mines, 
&c. 

Original system of telpherageil 
72-74 

advantages of telpherage, 
70-72 

Ortuella, wire rope in use on 
wire rope-way at, 20, 21 
Otto knot or carrier collas, 47-49 
improvements in wire rope¬ 
ways by, 9 

See (dm Bleichort-Otto 
Overburden, in open-pit mining, • 
wire rope-way for removal 
2, 3,182-188 

P apers describing wire rope¬ 
ways, list of, 233, 234 
Parallel arc system, block¬ 
ing arrangements for 
telpher line on, 81-83 
Paris, wire rope-way near, 135, 
136 

Particulars requirra for estimate 
for wire rope-way, 221, 222 
Passenger carriers, 63>, 63 
Passengers, wire rope-way for, 
167, 168, 171, 177 
Pawl-locking grips or couplings, 
60-63 

Pendar de Bedar, power station 
at, 139 

Pendulum arras for supporting 
fixed carrying rope, 28, 29, 

, 146, 146 

•Pennsylvania, gire n^je-way in * 
188 

Piedmont, wife rope-way in, 166, 

161 
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Piers, advantages of wire rope¬ 
ways as, 6, G 

installations of wire rope- 
waysas, 112-118,169,170 
Pinerolo, wire rope-way at, 166, 
167 

Piper. See M‘.Dowall 
Placer digging, wire rope-ways 
for, 2, 3, 178-191 
mining. See above 
Plantations, beetroot, wire I'opc- 
wayji on, 3, 128, 129 
sugar-cane, wire rope-ways 
on, 3, 4, 128-136 
Platform carrier, 61 
Plomosos, wire ropc-way at, 106- 
112 

Pohlig, J., wire i-ojw-way con¬ 
structed by, 141 

Portable installation of wire 
rope-way, 132 
temporary junctions, 34 
Porte de Franco cement woi-k.s, 
.wire rope-way at, 151-162 
Port Louis, wire rope-way at, 
131-132 

Posts or standards, 13-19 

for fixed carrying rope, 13- 
19,*28, 29 

for running or endless rope, 
7, 19 

Posts or standards— 

See aho Installations on 
various systems, 100-191 
Power and angle stations, 113, 
114, 137, 139, 144 
absorber, 173. See aho 
Brakes 

See aho Driving, Curves • 
Premature decay of wire ropes, 
prevention of, 2f6-219 
Pre«3rving wire ropes. Seaabove 


Price list of wire ropeiways, 
approximate, 222-224 

Prime cost of wire rope-ways. 
(S'ee Cost, Price list, &c. 

Principal applications of wii-e 
rope-ways, 2-6 

Print works, wire rope-ways at; 
5, 126 

Produce carrier receptacle, 59 
fai'm, removal of, by means 
of wire ropc-way, 3, 4, 
128-135 

land, removal of, from, 3, 4, 
128-135 

Prepelling loiuls up an incline, 
224-226 

Prop(!r system of wire rope-way, 
choice of, 7 

Puerto del tioronel, power and 
angle station at, 139 

Pulleys for driving endless wire 
rope., 64-66 

Pulleys for supporting endless 
running rope, 21-24, 26, 111 

Puncheons, wire rope-wa 3 ’s for 
transport of, 131-132 

Pyrenees, wire rope-way in, 153- 
168 


O TJ AKTilES, slate, wire rope¬ 
ways at, 188 
stone, wire rope-wayif at, 
119-121 

Quartz quarry, wii’o rope-way at; 
119, 120 


R eceptacles or vehicles, 
c^jiTrici^ 67-63 ^ 

See aho Installations on 
di&rent systems 
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Belea^g p»wl grip or coupling, 
arrangement for, 61-53 

Bemovol of earth from trenches, 
wire rope-way for, 178-191 
of deposits from river beds, 
wire rope-way for, 3, 
186 

of overburden in open-pit 
mining, wire rope-ways 
for,i2, 3, 178-188 
of produce from land, 3, 4, 
^ 128-135 

Remove a kink from a wire rope, 
to, 221 

Jievite Unii'ermlle des Mines, 
descrii)tion of Reer s 3 'stom, 142 
Meeanique. Sec Thicry and 
Cretin 

Richmond river, installation on, 
189-191 

River l)cds, handling deposits in, 
3, 186 

Rf )0 & Redlingtou, fri(!ti()n grip 
or coupling of, 42 
saddle for running-rope 
system of, 23, 24 * 

Rope attachments, ordinary, 214- 
216 

fixed, cariying system, the, 
*9-12 , 

fixed, carrying system, in¬ 
stallations on, 133-177 
• running, or endless system, 
the, 7-9 

running, or endless system, 
installations on, 100-132 

Ropes, wire, for fixed carrying- 
rope system, 27-35 
wire, for running-rope sys¬ 
tem, 22-S7 ^ 
wijp, joints or splices of, 
142-144, 20 I- 2 I 4 


Rope-way, temporary, for loading 
and unloading vessels, 6, 181 
temporary, for coaling 
steamer at sea, 191-200 
Round wire ropes, general table 
of, 227 

“Roxburgh,” test of apparatus 
for coaling at sea on, 200 
Rum puncheons, wire rope-way 
for transport of, 131, 132 
Runners or saddles for fixed 
carrying rope, 35-39 , 

Running or endless rope system, 
the, 7-9 

installations on, 100-132 
method of supporting ropes, 
7, 21, 22, 108 

wire i-opes or linos for, 19-22 
Ryland, table of breaking strains 
of steel wii'e, 228 


ACK carriers, 69 
Saddles for running or end¬ 
less rope system, 22-27 
or runners for fixed- 
rope system, 36-39 
Saddle with gripping jaws, 26 
Safety hoist for telpher line, 176 
trucks or runners, 37-39 
Sand, wire rope-way for digging 
and conveying, 186 
*■ San Francisco,” testing coaling 
apparatus on, 194 
Santa Maria di Capua, wire 
rope-way at, 162-166 
Saw-mills, wire rope-way at, 146- 
148, 162-166 

(Scotland, wire in, 146- 

148 

Screw-down "brakes, inconveni- 
enqp of, 109, 110 
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Sectiob of ground, neoessity of 
accurate, 14, 221 
Securing wire ropes, 211-214 
Self-filling grab buckets, 186 
Seraing furnaces, wire rope-way 
at, 141-146 

Serena de Bedar, wire rope-way 
at, 136-141 

Series system, blocking arrange¬ 
ments for telpher lino on, 76-78 
Shackles. See Sockets, securing 
wire ropes in 

Sheaves, cutting down rims of, 
during working, 111 
or pulleys for endless or run¬ 
ning rope, 21, 22 
%ips, conveying coal, <fec., to 
and from, 5, 181 

temporary rope-way for load¬ 
ing and unloading, 181 
wire rope-way for coaling, at 
sea, 191-200 

Shunt, travelling, for use with 
wire rope-ways, 129 
Signals used on wire rope-ways, 
141, 166 

Sinaloa, wire* rope-way in, 106- 
112 

Single fixerl- rope system with 
one carrier, the, 10, 11 
unit telpher carrier, 98, 99 
Six-strand wire rope, to splice, 
209-211 

^te quarries, wire rope-ways at, 
188 

Sling cask carrier, 60 
sack carrier, 59 
wood carrier, 61 

* Smith, J, l^uoknall, on the manu-< 
factore of wire, 19 ' ^ 

Sockets, securing'T#ire ropes in, 

, 2U-214. 


Somersetshire, wire rope-w^y in, 
173,174 

South Africa, wire-rope tram¬ 
ways in, 168-171 
Spain, use of endless or running 
rope system in, 8 
installation of wire rope-way 
in, 136-141 

Spans, limit of, on endless-rope 
system, 7 < 

limit of, on fixed carrying- 
rojie system, 9 

Sparking, to prevent excessive, 
on telpher lines, 73 
Special arrangements of wire 
i-ope-ways, 178-200 
arrangements of fixed carry¬ 
ing ropes, 33-35 

Speed of wire rope-ways, 10, 11, 
43 

of wire i-ope-ways, gt»verning 
arrangements for, 95-97, 
109, 110, 136, 156, 156, 
164 

of wire rOpe-ways, governing 
arrangements on telpher 
lines, 95-97 

A^ee aim Installations on dif¬ 
ferent systems 

Splices, giving way. of, in wire 
ropes, 110, 142, 143 
Splicing wire ropes, method of, 
209-211 . ■ 

Staines, wire rope-way at, 124, 
128 

Standards or posts for wire rope¬ 
ways, 7, 13-19, 28, 29 
4 See also Installations on dif¬ 
ferent systems 
Star knot, ^6, 47’' 

State of New York, wise rope¬ 
way in, 18^-186 
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StatAns, power and angle, 113, 
114, 137, 139, 144 
terminal, 29 33, 114-116, 
120, 136, 159 

Steam, driving by. See Driving 
Steamers, wire rope-way for coal¬ 
ing from collier, 191-200 
Steel wire— 

breal^ing strains of, 228 
n)p<is or lines, 19-22, 27-35 
■m ropes, flexible, table of, 226 
r(»pes, round, general table 
of, 227 

Steep grades, saddles for, 22-27 
gradients, claw locking grip 
or cou|)liug for, 63-07 
Stone, wire rope-way for transport 
of, 119-121. See also Iron ore 
mines 

Storage bins, 135 
Stores, wire! rope-way for trans¬ 
port of, 167, 168 
Straight line, rope-way should 
run in, 14, 221 

Strains of steel wire, breaking, 
228 

flexible steel wire ropes, 
breaking, 226 

general, of round wire ropes, 
breaSing, 227 

on carrying rope, to calcu- 
late, 201:206 

St Girons, wire rope-way at, 163- 
168 

St Tmier, wire rope-way at, 101 
St Kitts, wire rope-ways at, 4, 
128, 131 

St Louis, despatch of sand to, 
186 ^ 

Sugar bag carrier, 6i 

beStroot, farms, wire rope¬ 
ways on, 8, 132 


Sugar cane carrier, 61 

cane plantations, advantages 
of wire rope-ways on, 3, 4 
cane plantations, travelling 
shunt for wire rope-way 
on, 129 

cone, wire rope-way for 
transport of, 128-131, 
133-135 

usine or factory, wire rope 
tram\v;iy for conveyance 
of workmen to, I7l 

Superior district, L.ake, .wire 
rope-way in, 186 

Supporting endless or running 
rope at standards, methods of, 
7, 21, 22, 108, 145 
fixed oarrying-repe at stan- 
danls, methods of, 10, 28, 
29,145,116 

sheaves or pulleys for end¬ 
less or running rope, 21- 
24, 26, 111 

sluiavcs or pulleys for round¬ 
ing curves, 22 

Survey for line of »iro rope-way, 
173, 174 

Sussex, wire rope-wijy in, 173, 
174 

Swedish tar, use of, for lubri¬ 
cating wire rope-way, 110, 111, 
216 

System, endless or running rope, 
the, 7-9, 19-22, 100-132 
fixed carrying rope, the. 9-12, 
28, 29,'133-177 
telpher electrical, 70-99, 
173-177 

telpher orfgi"®li 72-74 
telpher ipjproved, 74-99 

Systems of wire rope-ways, dif¬ 
ferent, 6-12- 
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T able d breaking strains 
of steel wire, 228 
of coefficients of inclina¬ 
tion, 207, 208 
general, of round wire 
ropes, 227 

of flexible steel wire ropes, 
226 

Mountain, wire roi®-way 
up, 168, 160 

Tallow, use of, for lubricating 
wire ropes, 217 

Tanfani. See Ceretti and Tan- 
fani 

Tar, Swedish, use of, for lubricat¬ 
ing wire ropes, 110, 111, 216 
Telpher carrier, single unit, 08,90 
carrier, double unit, 09 
lines of wire rope-way, 173- 
177 

Telpherage, 70-99, 224-228 
Temporary building operations, 
wire rf)pe tramway for use at, 
•100-103, 104-106 

junctionsfor wire rope-ways, 
30 ^ 

work, wire mpe-ways for, 
lOQ-106 

Terminals for wire rope-ways, 
2935 

Textile goods, carrier receptacle 
for, 59 

goods, installation of wire 
rope-way for carrying, 6, 
119 . . 

Tbiery and Cretin on calcu¬ 
lating strains on carrying rope, 
201-206 

Three lines of "Wire rope-ways, 
junction of, 130, 

Tiel, wire rOpe-way at^, 100, 
ibj ■ ' 


Tilly Poster Mines, wire" rope¬ 
way at, 182-186. 

Timber or bale carrier, 61 

wire rope-way for . transport 
of, 106-112,146-148, 162- 
166 . 

Trains, telpher, method of con¬ 
trolling distance between. 89- 

9 '? 

Transporting cannon, 61 

wire ropes in mountainenE 
districts, 108, 109, 221 
Transylvanian wire rope-way, the 
great, 149-161 

Travelling shunt for use witk 
wire rope-way, 129 
Trenches, wire rope way for re 
moving earth from, 2, 3, 178 
191 

Truck or runner— 
best form of, 35 
safety arrangemcnis, 37 39 
to couple to driving or haul 
ing rope, 39-57 
.with double wheels, 38 
Trucks, runners, or saddles, 35-3! 
Tupper, St K. G. 0., on coalinj 
vessels at sea, 194 
Two parallel fixed-rope systen: 
arrangement of, with numerou 
carriers, 10 

parallel 'fixed-rope syct^ 
with two carriers, 11,12 
Type of motive power for wit 
rope-way, most suitable, 64 


U NCOILING wire ropt 
directions for, 220 
' Uncmipling pawl grit 
arr^gement, 'for, 5' 
63 



INDEX 


Fokom^i, beet types, for use on 
wire rope-TOya, 110, 111, 216- 
219 

United States, endless-rope sys¬ 
tem in, 8 

telpher system in, 174- 

177 

wire rope-ways in, 178- 
188 

TJnloadinsf stations, 104, 169, 
J70 See al,so Terminals 
vessels, wire rope-ways for 
loading, &c,, 5, 181 
Uprights. See Posts or Standards 
Usiuea. See Sugar estates 


T ^AOUUMmachini 
V ing and lubric 


hineforcleans- 
lubricating wire 
ropes, 218, 219 

Vajdahun 3 ’ad, wire rope-way at, 
149-161' 


Vehicles, carrier receptacli^ or, 
67-63 

See oho Installations on 
different systems 
Vessels, wire ropn-way for con¬ 
veying geods between, and 
warehouse? 6, 6, 180, 181 
/vire rope-way for loading 
and unloading, 112-118, 
180, 181 

wire rope-way for. permit- 
■ ting, to be coaled at sea, 
191-200 

Villa Reforma, span of wire 
rope-way at, 139 
Viijinia oil, bldbk '^est, use of, 
^or lubricating wire rope-ways, 
216, 217 


2SI 


W ALSH, J. 1., plan for 
coaling vessels at sea, 
196 

Warehouse, wire rope tramway 
to convey goods between, and 
floating crane. 116, 117 
wire rope tramway to convoy 
goods between, and ship 
or vessel, 6, 6, 180, 181 
War Office, wire rope-ways con¬ 
structed for, 167, 168 
Wasteful application of* lubri¬ 
cants on wire rope-ways, 217 
Water power, working wire rope¬ 
ways by, 97, 121, 128, 164 
works, wire rope-ways at, 
104-106, 168, 169 
Waterworks, wire rope-ways at, 
231 

Wear of ropes on wire rope-ways, 
20, 21, 39, 216 

Weston, telpher line of wire rope 
way at, 174 

West Virginia oil, black, use «f, 
for lubricating wire rope-way, 
111, 216, 217 

Windingzinc wire in wirp rope,217 
Wire rope— 

Albert lay, when*new, 20 
Albert lay, after use on wire 
rope-way, 20, 21 
Lang lay, so-called, patent) 
20 

ways, to estimate for, 221, 

■ 222 

wayg, different systems o^ 
6-12 

ways, for coaling vessels at 
• .sea, 191j200 • 

ways, installations of, 100- 
200 * 

Erections for un(ioiling,*220 
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Wire ropes— 

for fixed carrying - rope 
system, 27-35 

for running or endless rope 
system, 19-22 

ordinary attachments for, 
214-216 

securing, in sockets, &c., 
211-214 

splicing, 209-211 
to remove a kink from, 221 
to preserve, 216, 217 
table, general, of round, 227 
table, of flexible, 226 
Wii-e, stet'l, breaking strains of, 
228, 230 

Wood carriers, 61 
Wood fuel, wire rope-way for 
transport of, 106-112 
fine algo Timber 

Wooden posts or standards, 13-19 


Work, temporary, wirej'Ope-way 
for, 100-103, 104-106 
Working wire rope-way, cheapest 
method of, 66, 67 
See also Cost 

Workmen, number required on 
wire rope-way. See Installa¬ 
tions of wire rope-ways 

wire rope-ways for convey¬ 
ance of, 171 


Y OEKSHIHE, wire rope¬ 
ways in, 127, 128 


Z INC, coating of, to preserve 
wire ropes, 217 
wire winding in wire 
ropes, 217 
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mDrocco . . . Price £12 12s.; each volume, 

Engiiieaing Workshfip Handbook. ■ Pul]| Royal i 6 mo 
Engineer’s Ebndboo^ (Practi^). Hutton. Medium 
HffAftonMinff Tnnia. Pii 


jleasofuig Tools. PuU. 
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Enginte’s, Heohanio’s, Ai^teot’s, Builder’s, &o., TaUds ^ 

Hemcffanda. Smith. Waistcoat-pocket size. New Ed.tPrepinHg i 
Engineer’s and Wllnright’s Assistant. Templeton.' i8mo : 
Engine’s Year-Book. Kempe. Crown 8vo . Anntu^ iSte 
Engineering Standards Association’s Beports and Specifications. 

Separate List on Application 


Englneman’s Pocket Companion. Reynolds. Royal i8mo Ss 6 d 
English literature, A Handbook of. Dobson. Crown 8vo . 6 s 
kintropy as a TangdUe Conception. Wheeler. Demy 8vo 8 s fid 
Eicavation (Earth and Bock). Prelini. Royal 8vo . .21s 

EzplosiTes—High Explosives. Colver. Royal 8vo £3 8 s 

Esplostves—Nitro-Explosives. Sanford. Demy 8vo ... 12s 
Factory Accounts. Garcke and Fells. Demy 8vo . <' . . 16s 

Farm Account Book. Woodman. Folio .... y>s fid 

Farm das Engines. Brate. Crown 8vo .... fis fid 


Farmers’Tables and Memoranda. Francis. Waistcoat-pocket size 2s fid 
Farmers’ Labour and Account Book. Saxby. Fcap. Folio . fis 

Farming, Practical. Shepherd. Demy 8vo . 68 

tfSfilisers and Feeding StuSs. Dyer. New Ed. Preparing 

Fertilizing Materials, Mining and Manufacture. Lloyd. Crown 8vo 1& 


Fire Protection in Buildings. Holt. Demy 8vo . . . . Ss 

Forcing Garden. Wood. Crown 8vo.4s 

Foreshores. Latham. Crown 8vo.2s fid 

Forestry, Practical. Curtis. Crown 8vo.68 

Forestry : Complete Yield Tables for. Maw. Oblong . . 7s fid 

Bsench Conversation, Guide to. De Fivas. 32 mo . . 2s fid 

F^oh Grammar : De Fivas’ New Grammar of French Grammars 2s fid 

Key to the Above.3s fid 

FrencU GratAmaiit Elementary. De Fivas? Crown 8vo . Is fid 

French Language : Introduction. De Fivas. Crown 8vo . 2s fid 

Fretcutting, The Art of Modem. Makinson. Crown 8vo . 2s fid 

Founders’ MaiAaL Payne. Crown 8vo , .... 24s 

Fruit Growing. Douglass. Large Crown 8vo . . . v 7s fid 
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Gas Engine, A Handbook on the. Haeder and Huskis&on. 4 to 308 
Gas Engine Handbook. Roberts. Crown 8vo . ^12s fid • 

Gas Engineers’ Pocket-Book. O’Connor. Crown 8vo . 12s fid 

Gas ManuMcture, Chemistry of. Royle. Demy 8vo . . Ifis 

Gas and Oil Engine Management. Bale. Crown 8vo fis fid 

Gasfltting and Appliances. Briggs and Henwood. Crown 8vo . fis 
Geometry of Compasses. Byrne. Crown 8vo . . . 8 s fid 

OeotMtry for Tec^cal Students. Sprague. Crown 8vo . . 2b 

Gold'Eztractioq, Cyanide Process o^ Eissler. 8vo . . 8 s fid 

Goldi Metallurgy of. *£issler. Medium 8vo . . r . . .268 

Gold Mining Machinery. Tinney. Medium 8vo* . . . ‘128 fid 

Gold Working : Jeweller’s Assistant. G^. Cro^n 8vo fid. 

GoUsmith’e l^indbook. Gee. Crown 8yo . ^. fig 

Griuites and Gr^nEb Inaustries. Harris. Crown 8vo . 38 

Baaing. The Cemplet^Gsazier, and Itovr’sHi^ Cattle Biker’s 
AssistanC YduatC Fream and Bear. * {loyal 8vd . ‘ . 3ftl 
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Hai^ B^tohin g f tor ffining Stndenti. Lodge" and Harwoodt 
• 'Obloijg Demy, 4 to . . . . . . 

EM^booka tor Hkndicratts. Hasluck. Crown 8vo. 

MeW, Tomer’s Handybook.Ig 6d 

Wood Tamer’s Handbook.Is 6d 

Watoh Jobber’s Handybook.Is 6d 

Pattern Maker’s Handbook.Ig 6d 

Heohanic’s Workshop Handybook.Ig 6d 

Model Engineer’s Handybook.Ig 6d 

dock Jobber’s Handybook.Is 6d 

Cabinet Worker’s Handybook Is 6d 

Woodworker’s Handybook.Ig 0d 

Heat, Expaueion of Stractoies by. Kelly. Crown 8vo . . 4a 

Hist^ : Mediseyal Heresy and the Inaoisition. Turberville. 

Demy 8vo.10s 6d 

History: The Inflaence of the French Bevolotion in English 

History. Brown. Demy 8vo.8s.6d 

History : The Wars ol the Roses, 1377-1471. Mowat. Demy 8vo 7s 8d 
Hoisting Machinery. Homer. Crown 8vo . < . SfP'MG 


Hortiooltoral Note-Book. Newsham. Fcap. 8vo ... 7s 6d 
Hot Water and Steam Heating and Ventilation. King. Med. 8vo 21a 
Honse Owner’s Estimator. Simon. Crown 8vo .... 4s 
HoDse Painting. Davidson. Crown 8vo ... . 7g 6d 

Hoose Planning—How to Plan a House. Samson. Crown 8vo 6s 

Hoose Property. Tarbuck. i 2 mo .7s 6d 

Houses, Villas, Cottages, and Bungalows for Britishers and ^ 
Americans Abroad. Samson. Demy 8vo . . . , 7s 6d 

Hydraulic Power Engineering. Croydon Marks. 8vo . . ' 12s 6d 

^drostatics and Pneumatics, Handbook of. Lardner. Pmt &vo 6s 
lUnminating and Missal Painting. Whithard. Crown 8vo . 6s 
Illumination, Art of. Delamottc. Small 4 to ... 7s 6d 
Inflammable Gas and Vapour in the Air. Clowes. Grown 8vo 6s , 

Interest Calculator. Campbell. Crown 8vo. Ss 

Internal Co^ustion Engines. Carpenter. Medium 8vo . 88s 

Inwo^’s Tames for Purchasing Estates. Schooling. Demy 8vo 9l 

Ixoa^i Metal Trades Companion. Downie. 9a 


Iron and Steel Girders (Graphic Table tor Computation of Weights). 

Watson Buck. On a sheet. 2s 6d 

Iron Ores of Great Britain and Ireland. Kendall. Crown 8 vo 18a 

Iron-Plate Weight Tables. Burlinson and Simpson. 4 to . SSI 

Irrigation (Pioneer). Mawson. Demy 8 vo . . ISs 6d 

Jigs, Tools and Fixtures (Dr%nng and Design).^ Gates. • 

Crown 8 v (4 .*. • 8e8d 

Jourflalism. MackiA Crown 8 vo .8s 6d 

Labour flSsputes, Cdtodliatioi^uid Arbitxi|tion in. Jeans. Crown 8 vo 8s 6d 

Lan4J^alaer’s Assistant, godson. Rwal 32 mo • f*. • • 4s 6d 

Lathe Design, ConStmetion, and Qperamn. *4’errige. Med. 8 vo * 18s 

Lathe WBk. Haslufle.* Qiawn 8 vo .% \iN^Ea. Nearl%^^i^ 
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htiA, Metallnrgy oL Eissler. Crown 8 vo.. , 'lie , 

Leather Chemistry. Harvey. Demy 8 vo .' . . 15s 

Leather Hanntaotnre. Watt. 8 vo.' 16s 

Lettw Painting. Badenock and Prior. Crown 8 vo . . . S&l 

Lerdling, Principles and Practice oL Simms. 8 vo ... 9s 
Lightning Conductors, Modem. Hedges. Medium 8 vo . 8 s 
Limes and Cements. Dancaster. Large Crown 8 vo . . 7s 6 d 

Liguid Fuels lor Internal Combustion Engines. Moore. Demy 8 vo 15s 
Lockwood’s Buflder’s Price Book. Crown 8 vo . . Annually 7s 8 d 

Locomotive Engine. Weatherbum. Crown 8 vo ... 3s 6 d 
Locomotive Engine Development. Stretton. Crown 8 vo . . 6 s 

Machine Shop Tools. Van Dervoort. Medium 8 vo . ‘ . S 8 s 

Magnetos lor Antomobilists. Bottone. Crown 8 vo . . Fs 6 d 
Marble and Marble Working. Renwick. Medium 8 vo 16s 

Marble Decoration. Blagrove. Crown 8 vo.4s 


Marine Engineer’s Ghiide. Wannan and Lindsay. Lge. Crown 8vo. 

In 2 vols. 

iitw*' Arithmetic. New Ed. Preparing 

Elementarys, Verbals, and Drawings New Ed. Preparing 

Marine Engineer’s Pocke^Book. Wannan. i8mo 7s 6d 

Marine Engines and BoUers. Bauer. Medium Svo ... 26s 
Marine Gas Engines. Clark. Crown 8vo . 10s 6d 

Marine Steam Turbines. Bauer. Medium 8vo . 12s 6d 

Marine Works. Latham. Demy Svo .16s 

6||^nry. Purchase. Royal Svo.98 

Masonry, Dams from Inception to Completion. Courtney. Svo 10s 6d 
Measures (British and American). Foley. Folio ... 88 6d 

Measurinfr a&l V^uing Artificers’ Work.' Dobson and Tam. 


Crown Svo.8s 6d 

Mechanical Engineering Terms (Lockwood’s Dictionary of). 

Homer. Ceown Svo.. .... 98 


Mechanical Engineer’s Pocket>Book. Clark and Powles. Sn;iall Sv'k 7s 6d 
Mechanical Handling and Storing ol Material. Zimmer. Royal Svo OSs 
Mechanics Condensed. Hughes. Crown Svo . . 6d 

Mechanics ol Air Machinery. Weisbach. Royal Svo . ^26s 

Mechanics’Workshop Companion. Templeton & Hutton. Fep.Svo Til fid 

Mensuration and Ganging. Mant. iSmo. ds 

Metal Hate Work (Principles and Processes). Barrett. Crown Svo Ss fid 
Metal'Tnming, Homer. Large Crown Svo .... 12s fid 

Metals and thdr Alloys. Vickers and Bjtennt. Royal Svo Nearfy Ready 
Metndogy, Modepi. Jackson. LaigiL Crown Svo . . 128 fid 

■litary Observation Bhlloons. Widmer. Crown 8vo«. .16s 

MQk and Cream Testingi Thomson and Lowe. ’ New Ed. ^ephing 
Mining Machines. Homer. Mjhlium Svo*. Ite 

Mine Drainage. ' ^chell. Royal Svo ./• . . . . s.- ,2b 
IDneBesoneWgrkmdOftaniaation.. BulmanandMuls.*Denw S vo Ite 
MlqeLWagon anddts Urination. faftel$». Me'dium 8vo^ Is fid 
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IBiwnB Vropwty, The Valuation oi. O’lJonalvue.' Demy 8 vo * 89 M 
Biiiera l B and Minitig (Ea r thy). Davies. Vrown 8 vo . 

IDner^ and Miniig (Metaffilerous). Davies. Large Crown 8 vo 18 b fid 
WnenHuid Uetallorgists, Pocket-Book lor. Power. Fcap. 8 vo fid 

lUner’s Handbook. Milne. Fcap. 8 vo.78 fid ' 

Wning, British. Hunt. Super Royeil 8 vo . % , tStt 

Mini n g Calculations. O’Donahue. Crown 8 vo . . . 4s fid 
Min i n g Examination Questions (1,200). Kerr. Demy 8 vo 88 fid 

Mining, Physics and Chemistry of. Byrom. Crown 8 vo . 

Mining : Machinery for Metallilerous Mines. Davies. Medium 8 vo 85s 
Motor Car Catechism. Knight. Crown 8 vo .... Ss fid 
Motor Car Construction. Brewer. Demy 8 vo .... 9s 
Motor Cydd Overhauling. Shepherd. Crown 8 vo 8 s fid 

MotQ{ Lorry Design Constmction. Schaefer. Medium 8 vo . 18s 

Motor Vehicles. Fraser and Jones. Medium 8 vo . • . . Ifis 

Mnseum of Science and Art. Lardner.fils 

Naval Architect’s and ShipbnUder’s Pocket-Book. Mackiow and • 

Woollard. Fcap. 8 vo.Ifis 

Oils and Allied Substances. Wright. Demy 8 vo New Ed. Prepiftf^ 
OO-Field Development and Petroleum Mining. Thompson. do. * 
Oil Palm Cultivation. Milligan. Small Crown 8 vo . . . 8 s 

Ore Deposits of South Africa. Johnson. 

Part IL—The Witwatersrand and Pilgrimsrest Gk>ldfields and 

Similar Occurrences. Demy 8 vo.58 

Packing-Case Tables. Richardson. Oblong 4 to . . . . 5 b 

Painting for the Imitation of Woods and Marbles. Van der Burg. . ^ 

Royal Folio. New Ed. Nearly Ready 

Paints : Their Chemistry and Technology. Toch. Royal 8 vo 80s 
Paper and its Uses. DaweT Crown 8 vo ., * 8 s fid 

Paper-Making. Clapperton. Crown 8 vo .... 7s fid 

Paper-Making. Watt. Crown 8 vo.Ss fid 

^per-Making, Chapters on. Beadle. 5 vols. Crown 87o. Per vol. fis 
PastrjMOok i^d Confectioner’s Guide. Wells. Crown 8 vo . Ss 

Patent-Kghtsr Hardingham. Demy 8 vo . New Ed. Preparing 

Patt^ Making. Barrows. Crown 8 vo.. 14i 

PattCim Making. Homer. Large Crown 8 vo . . . .• 9s 

Petrol Air Gas. O’Connor. Crown 8 vo.Ss fid 

Petroleum and its Substitutes, Chemistry of. Tinkler and Chal¬ 
lenger. Medium 8 vo . .15| 

Petroleum. OU Fields of Russia and the Russian Petrolenm 
Industry. Beeby Thompson^ Royal 8 vo .... 81 b 
P igments. An Artist’s Manual. Standage. Crown ^vo .* Ss 
PlnmUng. Bla^. Crown 8 vo. . * . In Preparation 

POrtlAid Jlement InAs^. Brown. Medium 8 vo New Ed. Preparing 
PwCland Cement, T&e Modem Manufacture of. West. Royal^o. 

far 2 volume-s * • I • • ^ Ed\reparing 

Pot Plant Onltnre. ^^vidson. C«own Svo • / "iJ »’ • . • * 
Ponltr^ F^bhing : Comifler^iel. T^vey. Gray* 8 vof fis* 
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Producer Gas Piactioe (Aperidan) and Industrial Gas Engineering.* 


■Juatta. Demy 4 to * .* • 8w 

Propagation and Pruning. Newsham. Demy 8vo ' . . 78 8 d 

^’roipecting. Merritt. Fcap. 8vo.. ! ds 

^roepeoting for Gold. Rankin. Fcap. 8vo .... 78 6 d 

*rospectoi’s Handbook. Anderson. Small Crown 8vo . 68 

?nmps and Pumping. Bale. Crown 8vo . 68 

Punches. Dies, and Tools. Woodworth. Medium 8vo . . 288 


Sadio and High-Freguency Cuirente. Lamer. Crown 8vo. 

Nearly Ready 

itadiodynamics. Miessner. Crown 8vo. 128 

Badiotelegraphy, Elements of. Stone. Crown 8vo . 168 6 d 

Sating and Assessment. Webb. Demy 8vo New Ed. NSarly Ready 
Seceipts, Formulas, and Processes. Hiscox. Medium 8vo . ^2l8 
fteooil of Gnn,s. Rausenberger. Translated by Slater. Demy 8vo 12s 6 d 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Pocket-Book. Wallis-Tayler. Cr.8vo 6 s 
Befpgeration, Ck>ld Storage, and Ica-Making. Wallis-Tayler. Med. 8vo 16s 
Beinforced Concrete Design Simplified. Gammon & D 5 rson. Crown 4 to 16s 
BmI- Construction and Maintenance. Goldsmith. Medium 8vo 21s 
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Boads : The Making of Highroads. Carey. Crown 8vu . 3s fid 

Boof Carpentry. Collings. Crown 8vo . . . 2s fid 

Bothamsted Experiments. Tipper. Crown 8vo .... 48 

Bubber : its Cultivation and Preparation. Johnson. New Ed. Preparing 
Bnbbar Hand Stamps. Sloane. Square 8vo .... 7s fid 
Bubber Planter’s Note-Book. Braham. Fcap. 8vo ... 5s 
8^ Bailway Working. Stretton. Crown 8vo ... 48 fid 

Sale Use of Steam. By an Engineer .fid 

Sailmakihg. Sadler. 4 to.12s fid 

Sanitatiei^Waier Supply, and Sewage Dispo^ of Country Houses. 

Gerhard. Crown 8vo.168 

Savonrioi and Sweets. Miss Allen. Fcap 8vo ... Is fid 

Saw Mills. Balw Crown 8vo .lOs fid 


Screw Cutting for Engineers. Pull. Crown 8vo . . ^ . v2s fid 
Screw Threads. Hasluck. Waistcoat-pocket size • v,- • ^ 

Sea Terms, Phrases, and Words. Pirrie. Fcap. 8vo . 

Sewage, Purification ot Barwise. Demy 8vo . m fid 

Sewerage Hydraulics. Coleman. Demy 8vo . . In Preparation 

Sewerage of Sea Coast Towns. Adams. Demy 8vo . fis 

Sewerage Systems. Watson and Herbert. Royal 8vo . . 128 fid 

Sheet Metal Worker’s Instructor. Warn and Homer. Crown 8 vo 88 fid 


Shipbuilding Industry of Germany. Felskowski. Super Royal 4 to 108 fid 
SQver.JThe Metallurgy of. Eissler. (Jrown 8vo . . 128 fid 

Slide Buie. Hos&e. Sin. Crown 8vo. . . «... 48. 

Smdey’g Tables—1. Logarithms and Squares ^ ^ * 87a 

2. Slopes andsEUses . .' . .24s 

/ • ‘ S. Logarithmi^Trigononmtric Tables 6 l 

Soap : Modm Sow aiidEeter^bnt Industry. Martin. Royal 8vo. 
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Boa^MaUng. Watt. Crown 8vo 8i 

Bbap-HaUng Maiyal. Tliomssen. 6' x . IttBA 

Soaps. Candles, and Glycerine. Lambom. Medium 8vo . . Sds 


Sdabilibee ol Inorganic and Organic Substances. Seidell. Med. 8 vo 41ki 
Spanish Grammar and Reader. Korth. Fcap. 8 vo . . Ss 6 d 

Spedflcations in Detail. Macey and Allen. Royal 8 vo . . 80s 
Spedflcation, A Short. Cubitt. Oblong Demy 4 to . Out of Stock 
Spedflcations lor Practical Architecture. Bartholomew. Revised 

by Rogers. 8 vo.lA 

Stanley. William Ford : His Life and Work. Inwards. Demy 8 vo 8 s 6 d 
Stationary Engines. Hurst. Crown 8 vo . . . . . 8 s 

Steam : The Application of Highly Superheated Steam to Loco- 

motivoR* Garbe. Edited by Robertson. Medium 8 vo . 9s 
SteajB Engine. Haeder and Powles. Crown 8 vo . . . 10s 6 d 

Steam Engine. Goodeve. Crown 8 vo . . • . Os 6 d 

Steam Engine (Portable). Wansbrough. Demy 8 vo . . . 8 s 
Steam Engineering in Theory and Practice. Hiscox and Harrison. . 

Steel Research Committee’s Report. Fcap. Folio SluTOdS 

Steel Thermal Treatment. Urquhart. Medium 8 vo . 85s' 

Steel: Elliott’s Weights of Steel. Medium 8 vo ... £5 5s 

Stockowner’s Veterinary Aid. Archer. Crown 8 vo . 7s 6 d 

Stone Quarrying—PracticaL Greenwell and Elsden. Med. 8 vo 16s 
Stone Working Machinery. Bale. Crown 8 vo . . lOs 6 d 

Strains, Handy Book for the Calculation of. Humber. Crown 8 vo 7s 6 d 
Strains on Structures ol Ironwork. Shields. 8 vo . • J» 

Streamline Kite Balloons. Sumner. Medium 8 vo . . , 10s 6 d 

Structural Engineer’s Pocket Book. Andrews. Crown 8 vo . 18s 
Submarine Torpedo Boat. *Hoar. Crown 8 vo «» •; 18s 

Superfldal Measurement. Hawkings. Crown 8 vo ... 4$ 

Surrey Practice. Jackson. 8 vo.18s 6 d 

'surveying. Whitelaw. Demy 8 vo ....... 18s 6 d 

Snrveptng for Settlers. Crosley. Small Crown 8 vo . . 78 6 d 

Surveying ^ets for Professional and Educational Use. Oblong 

• Eeyal 8 vo .Is 6 d 

Sur^Ging. and Marina. HaskoU. Large Crown 8 vo . 9s 
Surveying, Land and Mining. Leston. Large Crown 8 vo . . 08 

Surveying, PracticaL Usill and Leston. Large Crown 8 vo . Ss 8 d 
Surveying with the Tacheometer. Kennedy. Demy 8 vo . 188 M 

Surveyor’s Field Book for Engineers and Mining Surveyors. 

HaskoU. Crown 8 vo . ^.ISs 6 d 

Tanning Matariala & Extract Manufacture. Harvey. .Demy 8 v 9 158 
Tanning (Fractigal). Rogers and Flemming. Medium 8 vo A 8 6 s 
Tanifins .(Synthetic) f Grasser and Enna. Damy 8 vo . . ISs 

Tei Maahinar y anOTea Factories. Wal^s-Tayler. Medium 8 vo . 88 s 

Teclwcal Guide, I^easurer, ^d Estimat^. Beaton.. VaisVa^^' 

pocte'^size* ... .* 8 l 
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Technical Twms : English-Oerman, Geiman-Engli 8 &. Homer 
and Holtzmann. Waistcoat-pocket size . . . .' ' 8i 8d 

''Technical Terms : English-Spanish, Spanish-English. Monteverde. 

Waistcoat-pocket size.88 

Teleifhones: their Constmction, Installation, Wring, Operation, 
and Maintenance. Radcliffe and Cushing. Fcap. 8vo . . 9s 

Telephones: Field Telephones and Telegraphs lor Army Use. ' 
Stevens. Crown 8vo.8 b 


Timber Merchant. Richardson. Fcap. 8vo . . . . 4e 

Timber Merchant’s Companion. Dowsing. Crown 8vo . Ss Sd 
Tools for Engineers and Woodworkers. Homer. Demy'tifvo lOs 6d 
Toothed Gearing. Homer. Crown 8vo . . New Edition Preparing 

Traverse Tables. Lintem. Small Crown 8vo ... 3s 6d 

Tropical Agricnltnre. Johnson. Demy 8vo .6s 

Tnnndling. Prelini and Hill. Royal 8vo. 18b 

Tunnelling, Practical. Simms and Clark. Imp. 8vo . . . 81s 

Adbel Shafts. Buck. 8vo . 128 6d 

*Uphol8tering. Bitmcad. Crown 8vo .Ss 6d 

Urban Traffic, Principles of. Stone. Crown 8vo ... Ss 6d 


Talnation of Beal Property. Webb and Runnings. Demy SvoSs 6 d 
Valnation of Beal Property. Lamputt. Crown 8 vo . . 28 6 d 

Valnation, Tabnlar Aids to. M’Caw and Lyons. Crown 8 vo . Ss 
Vegetable Culture. Davidson. Crown 8 vo. 48 6 d 


Wftges Tables. Garbutt. Square Crown 8 vo .... Os 
Watohmaker’s Handbook. Saunier. Crown 8 vo . 128 6 d 

Watch ^pairing. Garrard. Crown 8 vo.Os 

Water EasmeSfing, Slagg. Crown 8 vo . * . . 78 Od 

Water, Flow of. Schmeer. Medium 8 vo.ISs 

Water Supplies. Rideal. Demy 8 vo. 8 s Od 

.Water Supply ol>Cities and Towns. Humber. .Imp. 4 to . £0 Os 

Water Supply (Bnral). Grecnwell and Curry. Crown 8 ^o v (te 
Water Supply of Towns and the Constmction of Waterworks. • 

Burton. Super Royal 8 vo.K. 288 

Wei^t Calculator. Harben. Royal 8 vo.'268 

Win Bopes for Hoisting. Ciown 4 to.20s 


Mrdess Telegraphy. Erskine-Murray. Demy 8 vo New Ed, Preparing 
Wireless Telegraplv (Framework of). Galletti. Demy 8 vo. As Od 
^^reless Telephones. Erskine-Murray. Cr. 8vq New Ed. Nearly Ready 
Vntdess Telephony. Ruhmer: Dem^ 8 vo . . . . lOs Od 

Wood,*The Beasqning of. Wagner. fRoyal 8vo .... 21b 
W ood-Uarving for Amours. By a Lady. Crown 8 ))o . 2 b Od. 

Woodworking Machinery^ Bale. Large Crown 8 fo . . , 1^ Od 

WoodworUpg Machinery for Ca^et Make^. Ball.r Crown 8 vo * 
f t 'm f I Prepaeeiion 

Woriohop Pracjick Motffifn. Tull, e Large Crown svo . . lOs 
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Ar Brake. Ludy .7i6d 

Altemating'Current Machinery. Esty 16 b 

Aiehitectnral Drawing and Lettering. Bourne .... Tb 6d 

Azmatnce Wielding. Moreton. IQb 

Antomobile Construction and Bepair. Hall.16 b 

AnflAiobiie Ignition, Starting and Lighting. Hayward . . . . £B 

Bank Bookkeeping. Sweetland.* . 7 b 6d 

Blueprint Beading. Fairfield and Kenison. IOb 

Bridge Engineering—Bool Trusses. Dufour. JISb 

Building and Hying an Aeroplane. Hayward ...... 6 b 

Building’Code. Fitzpatrick. 'TMAs 

Building Superintendence. Nichols.lOiP 

Building Superintendence for Beinforced Concrete Structures. Post 716d 
Building Superintendence for Steel Structures. Beldeo . 

Bnshuss English and Correspondence. Barrett .... 

Carpentry. Townsend. 

Civil Engineering Specifications and Contracts. Ashbridge . 

Commercial Law. Chamberlain. 

Compressed Air. Wightman. 

Ctmtracts and Specifications. Nichols. 

Corporation Accounts and Voucher System. Griffith . 

Corporation I<aw. Abbott, Springer, and Gilmore . • 

Cotton Spinning. Hedrick.IBs 86 

Dams and Weirs. Bligh.10 b 
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Descriptive Astronomy. Moulton 

Elect^ BMlways. Craveth. 

Electm Lighting. Harrison. 

Ebotrio and*^ Welding. Craves . 
El^tiftchemlstry and Metallurgy. Burgess 
Electrochemistry and Welding. Burgess . 
Elements of Electricity. Millikan 

Elevators. Jallings. 

Estimating. Nichols. 

Fire Lautanoe Law. Hardy .... 

Fireptoof Construction. Fiti^atrick . 

Ford Cu. Bayston. . . . 

Forging. Jemberg . 

Foni|6iy Work.^Gr^ .. 

Fipehand and Persneotive Drawfaig. Ev^tt . * 
Qas and Oil Wngi"* and Gas Hodnoersl Marks 
O s BB ttiC AntcmohilB. Lougl|ped 
GasolineJII^Kitoft. I^yward . a 




AlPPublished Prices Orf nets 































Atttactfood ■JW)...’Barrtttt 
Eefting ToteaHoo.* Hubbard <3^ 
HydnwUo Englneniiig« Turd^uife and Black 
Satactor Elertiio Wiling. Ndson. . 
Iiooomgtivn. BoOm and Eaginas. Ludy . 

' Igwhhip Daiign. Wallace . . . 

Maolihia Dmring. Griffin and Adama 
ManWn^flhop Woik. Turner and Perrigo 
HaaliaTriBal Doming. Kenison . 


Hater Teiting and Eleoirigal Measniementa. Bushnellund Turnbull *Jt 6d 


Modem Amerioan Homes. Von Holst. 

, Hodem Land and Snbmaiine Telagraphy. Macomber . 

Modem-Radio Practice. Hayward. 

Modem Road Consimotion. Byrne. 

OldeiB ol Arehiteotore. Bourne, Brown and Holst . 

(^Acetylene WeUUng Ftaetloe. Kell. 

Pattern Making. Ritcbey and Monroe. 

fimnlling. Gray and Ball. 

Pogtfolio ol the Orders. Bourne, Brown, and Holst 
Power Stations and TransmissionB. Shaad 

JRMBtioal Aviation. Chas. B. Hayward. 

•Praotioal Book^ping. Griffith. 

Practical Mathematins. Nobbs and Waite .... 

Railroad Engineering. Webb. 

Real Property Law. Kales . .. 

Refrigeration. Arrowood- . .. 

Reinloroed Concrete. Webb and Gibson. 

Sewers and Drains. Marston and Fleming .... 

Htpet Metal Work. Neubecker. 

Small Motors, Transformers and Electromagnets . 

Stair Bdlding and Steel Sgnare. Hodgson . . 

Standard XenkF Dims. 1.^ . . . '. 

Steam Bou^ Care'and Operation. Kuss .... 
Steam Boilers, Constraction and Design. Kuss 

Steam Engines. Ludy . 

Steam Engine Iifiioators and Valve Gears. Ludy • 

Stisam Tnrbines. Leland. ' • \ 

Steel Constraction.’ Burt.. 

Stonge Batteries. Crocker and Arendt. 

Strength ol Materials. Maurer. 

Straotnral Drafting. Dufour. 

Su r veying. Finch. 

Swltohboards. Adams. 

fUcfl^Ony. MHler and M'Meen. 

Toot and Die Detign for Beginners. Sha|lor .... 

Tbol Making. Markham . . • if- • • • * • 

Trigoibimetry, nene. l^cCarty . . e . . . 

fhiderwriteri’ Reonirementaor Safe Eleottical Installations.^^ Fierce 


';7k6i 
. lOe 
. Ids 
lSi 6 d 
. 6 a 


Pbo at tonal Qn id a n e e . Mc^Cinney-Simons . , 

WMeaa:^ow to Become a WifUess Operator. Hay<«rd . . 

Ajl PjiHishtdf-Prices are ket. 


. 10s 
. Ts 
. lOs 
78 6d 
. 15a 
6s 
78 6d 
78 6d 
. 10s 
. 10s 
. 158 
78 6d 
7s 6d 
• 16 b 
128 6d 
. lOs 
. lOs 
7s 6d 
. 108 
ISsOd 
5s 
. 10s 
78 6d 
78 6d 
. lOs 
78 6d 
''7s8a 
128 6d 
V 7«8d 
^kOd 
. 68 
. IQb 
TsOd 
£188 
7d6d 
. IQs' 
. 68 
78 6d 
































WE4IK -^ 

^nmtt4 w^rflag AU ffcdto Pitew mtt iwt . 

AcoWc^5wto(xj9 . 


Modelling, Richardson 


AgriAU^ Survigying, Scott (243) 
Animal Ayaics, Lardner— 
PartIJi83) . , . ' . 

Part II (184) . . ■ . . 

Axchea, Pien, Ac., Piolid (in) , 
Architectnie, indent (128,130). 
Design, Corbett (18) . . 

Giedan, Aberdeen (130) . 
wOi iTitruvios, Cwilt (128) . 
Orden, Leeds (16) 

Orders and Styles (16, 17) 

Styles, Bun (17) 
Architecturalmi 

Aiiwnetic, Young (84) 

Do. do. Key (84*) . 

Eqoational.'fi^sl^ (58) . 
Blasting and Quarrying, Burgoyne 

( 35 ). 

Boilerm^keis’ Assistant, Courtney 

(*«). 

Ready Reckoner, Courtney (254) 
Bookkeeping (83) .... 

for Farmers, Woodman (266) . 
Boot and Shoe Making, Leno (262) 
Brass Founding, Graham (162) . 
Brick-Cutting & Setting, Hammond 

(*65). 

Bricklaying, Hammond (189) 
Brickwork, Walker (232) . . 

Bridges (Iron), Pendrediybo) 


2/6 

2/6 

4/6 

3/6 

2 /- 

6/- 

3/- 

1/6 

5 /- 

2/6 

5 /- 

2/6 

al¬ 

ii- 

2/6 

2 /- 

2 /- 

3 /- 

6 /- 

1/6 

3 /- 

3 /- 

3/6 

2/6 

2/6 

alb 

2/6 


(TubnlarandGirder),Dem/>s<^( 43 ) 2/6 


5/6 

ajb 

4/- 

c 

2 /- 

7/6 


Building, Beckett (206) 

Estates, Maitland (247) . 

Sdence of, Tara (267) 

Calculus, Differential, Woolhouse 

. 

CJprpentry add Joinery, Tredgold, 
FUte8,t4to (182*) . 

Ctold*, Sheep, & Horses, Bnra (142) 3/6 
Cdments,Fastes,Glues,Siandafe(276} 3/6 
Circular Work in Carpentry, Callings 

(*58). 3/6 

Coach-Building, Burgess (224) . 3/6 

Coal Mining, Smyth (180) . . 4/- 

Colouring, Graixunar of. Field (186) 3/6 
Compound Interest and Armnities, 
Thoman (196) . « . . . 

Cottage Building Atten (42) . 27 

Cjardening, HAdoy 1232) . . 2/- 

Dji^, ^s and Poult^, Bum (143) 2/6 


All Ftblished pX 


Decoration, Elementary HonM, 

■ Facey laa 9 ]’ . alC 

Do. Practical . House; • 

rw. ■ .T /“O' /as?) . 3/6 

Drainage of Lands Dempsey. ( 268 ) 4/6 

Draining & Embanking, Scott ( 23 $) s/- 
Drawing and Measuring Instru¬ 
ments. Heattsf ( 168 ) , , 3 lu 

Dwelling Houses, Brooks ( 132 ) . 3 /. 

Electric Dghfing, Swinton ( 282 ). 2 /- 

Farm Roads and Fences. Scott ( 241 ) 2/6 
Farming Economy, Burn ( 14*5 '. 3/6 

Foundations, Ac., Dobson ( 44 ) , a/. 

French Poli^ihg, Bitmead ( 281 ). 2/6 

Fruit Trees, Du SreuU ( 177 ) , ' 4 /g 

Garden Receipts, Quin (* 33 ) . a/. 

Gas Works,H«gAu£. 0 ’.Cm««r( 2 ia} 6 ^ 
Geology. Historical, Tate { 173 ) . a /6 
Physical, Tate ( 174 ) ... .5/* 

Geometry, Analytical, Hann ( 90 ) .st/ 6 , 
Descriptive, Heather ( 76 ) . ’ aje* 

Plane, Heather ( 178 ) , . a/- 

Grafting and Budding, BafM( 23 i) 3/6 
Hall-Marking of Jewellery, Ce«( 249 ) 3/9 
Handrailing and Staircasing, Cti- 

lings ( 230 ) .... s /6 

Health,Managementof,Ba 6 'd(iia*) I /6 
House Book ( 112 , 112 *, 194 ) . 6 /- 

Decoration, Facey ( 229 , 237 ) . bf-a 
Manager (r 94 ) . , . . 3 J 6 

Human Understanding, Locke. ( 133 ) a/- 
Irrigation and Water Supply, Scott 
( 240 ) . . . alb 

Joints Used by Bnildeia, Christy 

(* 26 ). 3/6 

Kitchen Gardening, Clenny (aoi) 3 /- 

Land, Ready Reckoner, Amum ( 61 ) 3 /- 

Landed Estates Management, Bum 

( 208 ). 3 /. 

light, Tamr{abg) . . . . a/- 

Locomotive Engine Driving, Riy- 

«o/<fa ( 255 ) , 3 /. 

Engineer, Model, Rejmelds ( 278 ) 5 /- 
Logarithms, Law ( 204 *) , . 4 /- 

Logic, Emmens ( 150 ) . , . 2 /- 

Machinery, Details of, ( 236 ) 3/6 
Marine Engineering, Elementary, 

Brewer ( 274 ) .... 3 /- 

Masonry and Stone-Cutting ( 23 )*. 3 /- 

Masting an* Eiggidi[.Aip#>fi^ ( 34 ) 3 /- 
Materials A Construction, Campin 
( 216 ) •. 3/6 


fees are 




‘ c - »>’^/|| 




SOtOI M 



(* 30 > . jif- 

C/mpin 

. .. *- 3;fi5 

<^iUnf {iis^ ■ a/- 
’U(d Mnnitiql;, SoAkt 

,. - ;■>-; ,-., • • • */6 

Guide, LinUm 

_ .,.-i ' '•• •■• • • 4l- 

ljW(* 3 rfloK • 3 /- 

' mte*,-4to {«72*) . 5i- 

(d9) ' ': > .a/6 

|S&6|fEal FiiU^ldiy, TominucM (a) a/> 
Sia^^tiba & Iiiaatickl Aatroztomy, 

ji;'.-YoaMi ( 99 ), ■., . . .3/- 

f (t«W«iM»ad<iifdi?«f«M-(55}. . 3 /- 

3 /- 

^Vgaa BaOdiag. i}^«s (335) . 3/6 

Bf^ting, Pne 4SMich and 
■ ;r*»i34.(*&i) . . . .5/6 

Pe Mi; )e t,UMe , Pyw (ao) . . .a/6 

Kanofiwte, Spemn (71) . . 1/6 

Honeer ^gineering, Dobson (313) 5/- 
ClMteting, Ktmp (373) . 3/- 

Bnenmatics, To^inton (la) . 3/-' 


, |teiiMiie^n 3 gation, .fte;, Aim (146) 3/* 
SlH»t 4 nKatl Watkm' (|nid«, Oatu 
{»3§) . . ' . t . . 3/6 

Shoring, Blagrmt (361)" . . a/- 

aivenndths' Handbook, Get (aas) sj' 
Slate and Slate Qnanyiiig, Davi$s <- - 
(*«♦) • • •.,••• 3/6 

Smithy and Fnige, Craw (337) ■ 3/6 
Stdls, Manures, a^ Cr^, Sum 

(MO) ..... 3 /- 

Stationary Engine Driving;- Bayt 

noldt (256) , . . . s/- 

Steam Engine, Lmdtur (34) . 2/. 

Snrveying, Bahtr and Diaon (60) 3/- 

Instinmeats, Haathtr (> 70 ) . 3/- 

Subterraneous, Fmmek (117) 3/- 

Tree ESanter and Propagator, 

(Toed (209) . . . . 3 /- 

Pruner, iFood (aio) . . .a/C 

Ventilation of Buildings, Bnekan 

(a?*). 4l 

Water, Power of, Glynn (83) . a/f 

WeU Sinking,Sad»d(H £■ Bnrwrii 

(31) . . . , . 3 /< 


WEALE'S EDUCATIONAI. SERIES. 


EagUsh.Granunar, QorAs (ii) 
GredtGrmnmar, HamCtan (14} . 

Gie^ and Englisu (13) . 
English and Greek (17) . 

Complete in t voL ... 
Zaitin Grammar, droodwia (19) . 

Dictionary, Goodwin— 

Larin and English ( 30 ) . . 

English and Latin (32) .. 

Obmj^eteih I voL . . . 

ttaiiaa Grammar, Eiaws (37) -. 

Dn^ot Dictionary, Ehwt, Eng. 

lish-French-Itidkn (^) 
FtenchYtalian.EngliBh {3^) • 

Spai^ Grammar, Slwos (^) . 

- Dicticmaty, £/sws (33} ... . 


French Grammar, Slrauss (24) . a/* 

German Reader, Simnst (40) . i/> 

Hebre./ Dictionary, Bnulon— 

' Hebrew and English (44) . . 7/6 

English and Hebrew (46) . . 3/6 

Hebrew Grammar, Bresiltm (46*) a/- 

French & EngUsh Phrase Book 
( 47 ) 1/6 

Composition and Pni.;:tiiation, . 

Sn»an{jfl) . . • . . ^a/- 

Derivarive EngUsh Spdling, Row- 
. bolluan ( 49 ) ,. . . a/- 

Extsmpore SpMddng, Andofa (51) 3 /- 
Fortuguese Grammar; Elteu ( 35 ) 2/6 

Plc^onaty, Etmt (36) . . 8/6 

Cmaar’s Cconmentarte on the 
Gallic War. YotHig . . 3/6 


AU PvMithai F/ices are tiet^ 


I^NOONf CROSBY LOCKWOOC & SON, 
? STATWIUM’ 1UU,0O«inr, UIB6«fE Ml, 16 . 4 . 









